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INTRODUCTION 


There are tw o_^co uisites in a Short Story: it should be 
a story, and it should be short. 

In a story somethingjhappcns: there is movement 
from one situation to another, a movement that develops 
through some complication to a crisis and final resolu¬ 
tion: in other words there is a plot . A piece of prose 
composition may be vivid, true to life, packed with 
interest, and attractively written, but if it discloses no 
plot, it is not a story: it may excel as a sketch, or a 
word-picture, or a study of character, mood, or scene, but 
if it lacks the kind of movement I have described, to call 
it a story is a misnomer. The other two elements ncccs- 
*sary in every story are the characters and the setting— 
the actors through whose instrumentality the pTot is 
developed, and the scenery and atmosphere which form 
the background of the action. Every story that deserves 
the name, from Gone With the Wind to the shortest of 
short stories, contains all these three.elements welded 
together to make a unity which, as in all other artistic 
literary forms, has a recognizable beginning, middle, 
and end. 

The other requisite of a Short Story, obvious though 
it may seem, is brevity . But the implications of this 
requisite arc not as obvious. It docs not imply any hard 
and fast limit to the number of words beyond which a 
story ceases to be “ short ” and belongs to some other 
category. A line, of course, has to be drawn somewhere; 
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INTRODUCTION 

and, in practice, the short-story writer, whose work is 
usually first published in magazines or similar periodi¬ 
cals, is limited by the space put at his disposal by editors. 
Economy_of_Yvords is, for a writer, a necessary and desir¬ 
able aim at all times, and in a good short story nothing 
is superfluous; words and sentences arc not wasted—each 
has its work to do and could only be dispensed with to 
the detriment of the whole. O. Henry had a masterly 
skill in exercising this kind of economy, and in this 
collection there is a good example of its effectiveness. 
What a large slice of life is packed into the few paces of 
The Gift of the Mngil 

But, as a result of the way the Short Story has de- 
vclopcd since it aerjuired an assured vogue, we have come 
to look for other ways in which the essential principle 
of economy has been applied by the best writers. The 
clue to the main characteristic of the modern short story 
is the singleness, of its .unity. The novel, the drama, the 
epic—any literary form, in fact, except the lyric—can » 
show a multiple unity. In the novel, for example, there 
is room for a full-scale elaboration of the three elements 
of a story, plot, characters, and setting: the threads of 
the plot that are ravelled and unravelled in the move¬ 
ment which we have seen to be essential to a story may 
be many and of varying importance; the actors may also 
be multiplied and play main and subsidiary roles, and 
their characters elaborated proportionately; and the 
comparatively large scale on which the whole work is 
planned may give scope for descriptive detail, without 
letting it clog the movement or exceed its duty of giving 
colour and verisimilitude to the narrative. All this can 
be done by a skilful novelist without impairin'* the 
essential unity of the whole. But the Short Story°(and 
the lyric) jnust be the outcome oFaTsingle, though noneK? 
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the less complete, experience. The part played by each 
of the three elements must he regulated and, if need he, 
subordinated to the needs of a restricted aim. The result 
will probably be to concentrate the interest on one of the 
threej^ut it must not be to the exclusion of either of the 
remaining two: the need for brevity will seldom allow 
for the elaboration of all. If the interest is in the action, 
the narrative will concentrate on a swift-moving sequence 
of events to the climax. There will be little room for 
the description or elaboration of character: all the writer 
can do is to give the salient traits that bring the character 
to life and make the story plausible; he may even, to 
save space, choose well-known types that need no elabora¬ 
tion: and, as for the setting, it will be of the sketchiest 
sort. On the other hand, the interest may centre in the 
development of character: the setting and the plot (for 
plot there must be) will then probably be slight and sub¬ 
ordinated to the incidents and situations that arc neces¬ 
sary to show the reaction of the person or persons under 
observation. 

Above all, there is no room in the Short Story for 
fumbling or diffuseness, for w'oolliness of outline or 
rambling discursiveness. If the short-story writer wishes 
to achieve success, he will always remember why his own 
experiences both as a practising raconteur and as a bored 
listener to the interminable and pointless meandcrings of 
others have been so painful and exasperating. He will 
know' how to “ cut the cackle and get dowm to the ’osses 
he will know when and how to hold his hand and leave 
the reader s imagination to do the rest; he will have some¬ 
thing defined and definite to say, and want urgently to 
say it in the most direct and economical w’ay. 

Such limitations impose upon the short-story writer a 
much more severe discipline than mere economy of 
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INTRODUCTION 

words : they necessitate the exercise to a high degree of 
the principle of selection. But, in spite of, or perhaps it 
would be truer to say in virtue of, these limitations, his 
scope is much wider than that of the novelist: it allows 
for greater variation of theme and treatment. The 
themes of adventure and romance are no less available 
to him than to the novelist: many novelists also excel 
as writers of short stories, among them A. E. W. Mason, 
who is represented in this collection by a short “ thriller,” 
7 he Key. But he can also draw on other themes that 
would be difficult to sustain, at the pitch their nature 

demands, for more than the length of a short storv_ 

fantasy, mystery, horror, ghostliness, and the macabre. 
It is not surprising that Edgar Allan Poe, in his Talcs of 
Mystery and Imagination, not only was the pioneer of 
the modern short story, but also set a fashion for a type 
of theme that has never since wavered in popularity. 
His successors arc legion: among them are Algernon 
Blackwood, R. B. Middleton, Montague James and G. K. 
Chesterton, all represented here, the last-named by a 
story from The Club of Queer Trades, a typical piece of 
pure fantasy from the author of The Flying Inn and 
Napoleon of Notting Hill. Conan Doyle found the Short 
Story a suitable medium for recounting the different 
experiences of his famous amateur detective, Sherlock 
Holmes, and incidentally was one of the first to tell a 
scries of short stories in which the same protagonist, 
with or without the same ancillary characters, appears 
as the “ hero ” throughout—a fashion since followed by 
many short-story writers, and not only in the detective 
field. Conan Doyle is here represented by one of his 
Captain Sharkey stories—complete in itself, but never¬ 
theless whetting the reader s appetite for other adven¬ 
tures of that piratical rogue. No collection of short 
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stories would be complete without an example of the 
detective yarn, and here we draw upon that versatile 
writer. Stacy Aumonier, or without an example from the 
pen of A. L. Coppard, whose Silver Circus, reprinted 
here, first appeared in the old London Mercury. 

There is hardly any limit to the kind of experience 
which compels an author to give it expression through 
the medium of a short story: the wide diversity in this 
small collection is evidence of the fact. And if we want 
evidence of the wide variety of treatment possible, we 
have only to contrast, for example. The Ship That Found 
Herself, in which the characters arc hits of machinery 
brought to life by Kipling’s magical hand, with Arketall, 
in which Harold Nicolson contri\cs, in a subtle blend of 
imagination and personal reminiscence, nor only to tell 
a good story, but also to throw light on the complex 
character of an august (but real) personage, or with 
hniest Bramahs Story of Yung Chang —a skilful and 

artisnc translation of the Chinese convention into 
English. 

It would be difficult, if not impossible, in the compass 
of a small volume like this, to make any collection of 
short stories truly representative of the best that have 
been written during the last fifty years. Each of these 
stories, in its particular way, has given me pleasure and 
satisfaction: I venture to pass them on to the reader in 
the hope that they may please and satisfy him no less. 
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i. THE SHIP THAT FOUND HERSELF 


Wc now, held in captivity. 

Spring to our labour nor grieve! 

See now, how it is blcsscdcr. 

Brothers, to give than receive! 

Keep trust, wherefore ye were made 
Paying the duty ye owe; 

For a clean thrust and the sheer of the blade 
Shall carry us where we should go. 

.Vong of the Engines. 

It was her first voyage, and though she was but a 
cargo-steamer of twelve hundred tons, she was the 
very best of her kind, the outcome of forty years of 
experiments and improvements in framework and 
machinery; and her designers and owner thought as 
much of her as though she had been the Lucania. 
Any one can make a floating hotel that will pay 
expenses, if he puts enough money into the saloon, 
and charges for private baths, suites of rooms, and 
such like; but in these days of competition and low 
freights every scjuarc inch of a cargo-boat must be 
built for cheapness, great hold-capacity, and a certain 
steady speed. This boat was, perhaps, two hundred 
and forty feet long and thirty-two feet wide, with 
arrangements that enabled her to carry cattle on her 
main and sheep on her upper deck if she wanted to; 
but her great glory was the amount of cargo that she 
could store away in her holds. Her owners—they 
were a very well known Scotch firm—came round with 
her from the north, where she had been launched and 
christened and fitted, to Liverpool, where she was to 



THE SHIP THAT FOUND HERSELF 

take cargo for New York: and the owner’s daughter. 
Miss Frazier, went to and fro on the clean decks, 
admiring the new paint and the brass work, and the 
patent winches, and particularly the strong, straight 
bow, over which she had cracked a bottle of cham¬ 
pagne when she named the steamer the Dimbula. It 
was a beautiful September afternoon, and the boat in 
all her newness—she was painted lead-colour with a 
red funnel—looked very fine indeed. Her house-flag 
was flying, and her whistle from time to time acknow¬ 
ledged the salutes of friendly boats, who saw that she 
was new to the High and Narrow Seas and wished to 
make her welcome. 

“ And now,” said Miss Frazier delightedly, to the 
captain, “ she’s a real ship, isn’t she? It seems only 
the other day father gave the order for her, and now 
—and now—isn’t she a beauty! ” The girl was proud 
of the firm, and talked as though she were the control¬ 
ling partner. 

" Oh. she’s no so bad,” the skipper replied cau¬ 
tiously. “ But I’m sayin’ that it takes more than 
christenin’ to mak’ a ship. In the nature o’ things, 
Miss Frazier, if ye follow me, she’s just irons and 
rivets and plates put into the form of a ship. She has 
to find herself yet.” 

“ I thought father said she was exceptionally well 
found.” 

” So she is,” said the skipper, with a laugh. “ But 
it’s this way wi’ ships. Miss Frazier. She’s all here, 
but the parrts of her have not learned to work together 
yet. They’ve had no chance.” 

“ The engines are working beautifully. I can hear 
them.” 

“ Yes, indeed. But there’s more than engines to a 
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ship. Every inch of her, ye'll understand, has to he 
livened up and made to work wi’ its neighbour— 
sweetenin’ her, we call it. technically.” 

“ And how will you do it? ” the girl asked. 

“ We can no more than drive and steer her, and so 
forth; hut if we have rough weather this trip—it's 
likely—she'll learn the rest by heart! For a ship, ye’ll 
obsairve, Miss Frazier, is in no sense a reegid body 
closed at both ends. She’s a highly complex structure 
o’ various an’ conflictin' strains, wi’ tissues that must 
give an tak accordin’ to her personal modulus of 
elasteccity.” Mr. Buchanan, the chief engineer, was 
coming towards them. “I’m sayin' to Miss Frazier, 
here, that our little Ditnbula has to he sweetened vet, 
and nothin but a gale will do it. How’s all wi’ your 
engines, Buck? ” 

” Well enough—true by plumb an’ rule, o’ course; 
hut there’s no spontaneeity yet.” He turned to the 
girl. " lake my word. Miss Frazier, and maybe ye’ll 
comprehend later: even after a pretty girl’s christened 
a ship it does not follow that there’s such a thing as a 
ship under the men that work her.” 

“ 1 was sayin’ the very same, Mr. Buchanan,” the 
skipper interrupted. 

“ That’s more metaphysical than I can follow,” said 
Miss Frazier, laughing. 

" Why so? Ye’re good Scotch, an’—I knew your 
mother’s father, he was fra’ Dumfries—ye’ve a vested 
right in metapheesics, Miss Frazier, just as ye have in 
the Dim hula," the engineer said. 

" Eh, well, we must go down to the deep watrers, 
an’ earn Miss Frazier her deevidends. Will yo'rftnot 
come to my cabin for tea? ” said the skipper. “ We’ll 
be in dock the night, and when you’re goin’ back to 
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THE SHIP THAT FOUND HERSELF 

Glasgic yc can think of us loadin’ her down an’ drivin* 
her forth—all for your sake.” 

In the next few days they stowed some two thousand 
tons' dead weight into the Dimbula, and took her out 
from Liverpool. As soon as she met the lift of the 
open water, she naturally began to talk./if you lay 
your car to the side of the cabin the next time you —' 
are in a steamer, you will hear hundreds of little 
voices in every direction, thrilling and buzzing, and 
whispering and popping, and gurgling and sobbing 
and squeaking exactly like a telephone in a thunder¬ 
storm. Wooden ships shriek and growl and grunt, 
but iron vessels throb and quiver through all their 
hundreds of ribs and thousands of rivetsy The Dim¬ 
bula was very strongly built, and every piece of her 
had a letter or number, or both, to describe it; and 
every piece had been hammered, or forged, or rolled, 
or punched by man, and had lived in the roar and 
rattle of the ship-yard for months. Therefore, every 
piece had its own separate voice in exact proportion 
to the amount of trouble spent upon it. Cast-iron, 
as a rule, says very little; but mild steel plates and 
wrought-iron, and ribs and beams that have been 
much bent and welded and riveted, talk continuously. 
Their conversation, of course, is not half as wise as 
our human talk, because they are all, though they do 
not know it. bound down one to the other in a black 
darkness, where they cannot tell what is happening 
near them, nor what will overtake them next. 

As soon as she had cleared the Irish coast a sullen, 

* gray-headed old wav e of the Atlantic climbed leisurely 
over her straight bows, and sat down on her s team - 
capsta n used for hauling up the anchor. Now the 
capstan and the engine that drove it had been newly 
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painted red and green; besides which, nobody likes 
being ducked. 

“ Don’t you do that again,” the capstan sputtered 
through the teeth of his cogs. “Hi! Where’s the*, 
fellow gone? ” l 

The wave had slouched overside with a plop and 
a chuckle; but ‘‘Plenty more where he came from,” 
said a brother-wave, and went through and over the 
capstan, who was bolted firmly to an iron plate on the 
iron deck-beams below. 

“ Can’t you keep still up there? ” said the deck - 
z beams . “ What’s the matter with you? One minute 
you weigh twice as much as you ought to, and the 
next you don’t! ” 

“ It isn’t my fault,” said the capstan. “ There’s a 
green brute outside that comes and hits me on the 
head.” 

fell that to the shipwrights. You’ve been in posi 
tion for months and you’ve never wriggled like this 
before. If you aren’t careful you’ll strain us." 

Ialking of strain,” said a low, rasp mg, unplcasam 
voice, " are any of you fellows—you deck-beams, we 
mean—aware that those exceedingly ugly knees of 
yours happen to be riveted into our structure— ours ? " 
vOWho might you he? ” the deck-beams inquired. 

Oh, nobody in particular,” was the answer. 

\ ' Wc ' rc on *y P£ rt — an( I starboard up per-deck 
stringers; and if you persist in heaving and hiking 
’ like this, we shall be reluctantly compelled to take 
steps.” 

Now the stringers of the s hip arc long iron girders, 
so to speak, that run lengthways from stern to bow. 
They keep the iron frames (what arc called ribs in a 
wooden ship) in place, and also help to hold the ends 
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THE SHIP THAT FOUND HERSELF 


of the deck-beams, which go from side to side of 
the ship. Stringers always consider themselves most 
important, because they are so long. 

“You will take steps—will you? ” This was a long 
y echoing rumble. It came from the frames—scores 
and scores of them, each one about eighteen inches 
distant from the next, and each riveted to the stringers 
in four places. “ We think you will have a certain 
amount of trouble in that and thousands and 
' thousands of the little rivets that held everything 
together whispered: “You will. You will! Stop 
quivering and be quiet. Hold on. brethren! Hold 
on! Hot Punches! What’s that? ” 

Rivets have no teeth, so they cannot chatter with 
fright: but they did their best as a fluttering jar swept 
A** • along the ship from stern to bow, and she shook like 
• a rat in a terrier’s mouth. 

An unusually severe pitch, for the sea was rising, 
had lifted the big throbbing screw nearly to the sur¬ 
face, and it was spinning round in a kind of soda- 
KitJ , water—half sea and half air—going much faster than 
was proper, because there was no deep water for it to 
yl ‘ 1 work in. As it sank again, the engines—and they ' 
were triple expansion, three cylinders in a row— 
snorted through all their three pistons. “ Was that a 
joke, you fellow outside? It’s an uncommonly poor 
one. How are we to do our work if you fly off the 
handle that way? ” 

“ I didn’t fly off the handle,” said the screw, twirling " 
huskily at the end of the screw-shaft. “ If f had, you’d 
have been scrap-iron by this time. The sea dropped 
away from under me, and I had nothing to catch on 
to. That’s all.” 

“That’s all, d’you call it?” said the thrust-block. 
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hose business it is to take the push of the screw: for 
if a screw had nothing to hold it hack it would crawl 
right into the engine-room. (It is the holding hack of 
the screwing action that gives the drive to a ship.) “ I 
know I do my work deep down and out of sight, hut I 
warn you I expect justice. All I ask for is hare justice. 
Why can't you push steadily and evenly, instead of 
whizzing like a whirligig, and making me hot under 
i all my collars. ” The thrust-block had six collars, each 
laced with brass, and he did not wish to get them 
heated. 

•' All the hearings that supported the fifty feet of 
screw-shaft as it ran to -the stern whispered: "Justice 
—give us justice.” 

" I can only give you what I can get." the screw 
answered. “Look out! It’s coming again! " 

Me rose with a roar as the Dimbula plunged, and 
whack—flack—whack—whack ” went the engines, 
furiously, for they had little to check them. 

I m the noblest outcome of human ingenuity— 

Mr. Buchanan says so,” squealed the higli-piessurc 
cylinder. "This is simply ridiculous! ” The piston ^ 
went up savagely, and choked, for half the steam 
behind it was mixed with dirty water. "Help! Oiler! ^ 
l itter! Stoker! Help! I'm choking," it gasped. 

Never in the history of maritime invention has such 
a calamity overtaken one so young and strong. And 
if I go. who’s to drive the ship? ” 

" Hush! oh, hush! ” whispered the Steam, who. of ■' 
course, had been to sea many times before. He used 
to spend his leisure ashore in a cloud, or a gutter, or a 
flower-pot, or a thunder-storm, or anywhere else where 
water was needed. “ That’s only a little priming, a 
little carrying-over, as they call it. It’ll happen all 
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night, on and off. I don’t say it’s nice, but it’s the best 
we can do under the circumstances.” 

44 What difference can circumstances make? I’m 
here to do my work—on clean, dry steam. Blow cir¬ 
cumstances! ” the cylinder roared. 

44 The circumstances will attend to the blowing. 
I’ve worked on the North Atlantic run a good many 
times—it’s going to be rough before morning.” 

” It isn’t distressingly calm now,” said the extra¬ 
strong frames—they were called web-frames—in the 
engine-room. 44 There’s an upward thrust that we 
don’t understand, and there’s a twist that is very bad 
for our brackets and diamond-plates, and there’s a 
sort of west-north-westerly pull that follows the twist, 
which seriously annoys us. We mention this because 
we happened to cost a good deal of money, and we 
feel sure that the owner would not approve of our 
being treated in this frivolous way.” 

” I’m afraid the matter is out of the owner’s hands 


for the present,” said the Steam, slipping into the 
condenser. 44 You’re left to your own devices till the 


weather betters.” 

A; 4 1 wouldn’t mind the weather,” said a flat b^?s 
'Vmce below; 44 it’s this confounded cargo that’s break¬ 
ing my heart. I’m the garboarchstrake, and I’m twice 
as thick as most of the others, and I ought to know 
something.” 


The garboard-strake is the lowest plate in the 
bottom of the ship, and the Dimbula’s garboard-strake 
was nearly three-quarters of an inch mild steel. 

44 The sea pushes me up in a way I should never 
have expected,” the strake grunted, 44 and the cargo 
pushes me down, and, between the two, I don’t know 
what I’m supposed to do.” 
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" When in doubt, hold on," rumbled the Steam, 
making head in the boilers. 

"Yes: hut there’s only dark, and cold, and hurry, 
down here: and how do I know whether the other 
plates are doing their duty? Those bulwark-plates up " 
above, I’ve heard, ain't more than five-sixteenths of 
an inch thick—scandalous, I call it." 


" I agree with you,” said a huge web-frame by the 
main cargq^iatch. He was deeper and thicker than 
all the others, and curved half-way across the ship in 
the shape of half an arch, to support the deck where 
deck-beams would have been in the way of cargo 
coming up and down. “ I work entirely unsupported, 
and I observe that I am the sole strength of this 
vessel, so far as my vision extends. The responsibility, 
I assure you, is enormous. I believe the money-value 
of the cargo is over one hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds. Think of that I ” 



“ And every pound of it is dependent on my 
personal exertions." Here spoke a sea-valve that com- * 
municated directly with the water outside, and was 
seated not very far from the garboard-strake. " I 
rejoice to think that I am a Prince-Hydc Valve, with 
best Para rubber facings. Five patents cover me—I 
mention this without pride—five separate and several 
patents, each one finer than the other. At present I 
am screwed fast. Should I open, you would immedi¬ 
ately be swamped. This is incontrovertible! " 

Patent things always use the longest words they can. ; 
It is a trick that they pick up from their inventors. 

"That's news,” said a big centrifugaJLhiigc-pump. 

" I had an idea that you were employed to clean decks 
and things with. At least, I’ve used you for that more 
than once. I forget the precise number, in thousands, 
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of gallons which I am guaranteed to throw per hour; 
but I assure you, my complaining friends, that there 
is not the least danger. I alone am capable of clearing 
^ any water that may find its way here. By my Biggcst v 
T^DcIiveries, we pitched then! ” 

The sea was getting up in a workmanlike style. It 
was a dead westerly gale, blown from under a ragged 
opening of green sky, narrowed on all sides by fat. 
grey clouds; and the wind hit like pincers as it fretted » . 
the spray into lacework on the flanks of the waves. UV**” 1 
y “ I tell you what it is,” the foremast telephoned 
down its wirevstays. “ I’m up here, and I can take a 
dispassionate view of things. There’s an organized 
conspiracy against us. I'm sure of it, because every 
single one of these waves is heading directly for our 
hows. The whole sea is concerned in it—and so’s the 
wind. It’s awful!” 


‘‘What’s awful?” said a wave, drowning the cap¬ 
stan for the hundredth time. 


This organized conspiracy on your part,” the cap¬ 
stan gurgled, taking his cue from the mast, 

“ Organized bubbles and spindrift! There has beerTJLd 
a depression in the Gulf of Mexico. Excuse me! ” 

He leaped overside; but his friends took up the talc 
one after another. 

“ Which has advanced-” That wave h^ve green 

water over the funnel. 


“ As far as Cape Hatteras-” He drenched the 

bridge. 

“ And is now going out to sea—to sea—to sea! ” 
The third went free in three surges, making a clean 
sweep of a boat, which turned bottom up and sank 
in the darkening troughs alongside, while the broken 
falls whipped the davits. 

IO 
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That’s all there is to it,” seethed the white water 
roaring through the scu ppe rs. “ There’s no animus 
in our proceedings. We’re only meteorological corol¬ 
laries.” 

“ I s ^ g°i n g to get any worse? ” said the bow- - 
anchor chained down to the deck, where lie could only 
breathe once in five minutes. 

“ Not knowing, can’t say. Wind may blow a bit 
by midnight. Thanks awfully. Good-bye.” 

' The wave that spoke so politely had travelled some 
distance aft, and found itself all mixed up on the deck 
amidships, which was a well-deck sunk between high 
bu lwa rks. One of the bulwark plates, which was hung 
on hinges to open outward, had swung out, and passed 
the bulk of the water back to the sea again with a 
clean smack. 

“Evidently that’s what I’m made for,” said the 
plate, closing again with a sputter of pride. “ Oh no, 
you don’t, my friend! ” 

The top of a wave was trying to get in from the 
outside, but as the plate did not open in that direction, 
the defeated water spurted back. 

“ Not bad for five-sixteenths of an inch,” said the 
bulwark-plate. “ My work, I see, is laid down for the 
night and it began opening and shutting with the 
motion of the ship as it was designed to do. 

“ We are not what you might call idle,” groaned all 
the frames together, as the Dimbula climbed a big 
wave, lay on her side at the top, and shot into the 
next hollow, twisting in the descent. A huge swell 
pushed up exactly under her middle, and her bow and 
stern hung free with nothing to support them. Then 
one joking wave caught her up at the bow, and 
another at the stern, while the rest of the water slunk 
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away from under her just to see how she would like 
it; so she was held up at her two ends only, and the 
weight of the cargo and the machinery fell on the 
groaning iron keels and bilge-stringers. 

“ Ease off! Ease oil, there! ” roared the garboard- 
strake. “ I want one-eighth of an inch fair play. 
D’you hear me, you rivets! 

"Ease off! Ease off! ” cried the bilge-stringers. 
"Don’t hold us so tight to the frames! 

“ Ease off! ” grunted the deck-beams, as the Dim- 
bula rolled fearfully. "You’ve cramped our knees 
into the stringers, and we can’t move. Ease off, you 
flat-headed little nuisances.” 

Then two converging seas hit the bows, one on each 
side, and fell away in torrents of streaming thunder. 
- " Ease off! ” shouted the forward collisiombulkhead. 

" I want to crumple up. hut I’m stiffened in every 
direction. Ease off, you dirty little forge-filings. Let 
me breathe! 

All the hundreds of plates that are riveted to the 
frames, and make the outside skin of every steamer, 
echoed the call, for each plate wanted to shift and 
creep a little, and each plate, according to its position, 
complained against the rivets. 

" We can’t help it! We can’t help it! ” they mur¬ 
mured in reply. " We’re put here to hold you, and 
we’re going to do it; you never pull us twice in the 
same direction. If you’d say what you were going to 
do next, we’d try to meet your views.” 

“ As far as I could feel,” said the upper-deck 
-/ planking, and that was four inches thick, “ every 
single iron near me was pushing or pulling in opposite 
directions. Now, what’s the sense of that? My 
friends, let us all pull together.” 
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“Pull any way you please,” roared the funnel, “so 
long as you don't try your experiments on me. I need 
seven wire ropes, all pulling in different directions, to 
hold me steady. Isn’t that so? ” 

“We believe you, my boy! ” whistled the funnel- 
^ravs through their clinched teeth, as they twanged 
in the wind from the top of the funnel to the deck. 

“Nonsense! We must all pull together,” the I 
decks repeated. “ Pull lengthways.” 

“ Very good,” said the stringers; “ then stop push¬ 
ing sideways when you get wet. He content to run 
gracefully fore and aft, and curve in at the ends as 
wc do.” 

“No—no curves at the end! A very slight work¬ 
manlike curve from side to side, with a good grip at 
each knee, and little pieces welded on,” said the deck- 
beams. 

“ Fiddle! ” cried the iro n pi llars of the deep, dark 
hold. “ Who ever heard of curves? Stand up straight; 
be a perfectly round column, and carry tons of good 
solid weight—like that! There! ” A big sea smashed 
on the deck above, and the pillars stiffened themselves 
to the load. 


“ Straight up and down is not had,” said the frames, 
who ran that way in the sides of the ship, “ but you 
must also expand yourselves sideways. Expansion is 
the law of life, children. Open out! open out! ” 
“Come back! ” said the deck-beams savagely, as 
the upward heave of the sea made the frames try to 
open. “ Come back to your bearings, you slackijawed 
irons! ” 


“Rigidity! Rigidity! Rigidity! ” thumped the 
engines. “Absolute, unvarying rigidity—rigidity!” 
“ You see! ” whined the rivets in chorus. “ No two 
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of you will ever pull alike, and—and you blame it all 
on us. We only know how to go through a plate and 
bite down on both sides so that it can’t, and mustn’t, 
and shan’t move.” 

“ I’ve got one-fraction of an inch play, at any rate,” 
said the garhoard-strake, triumphantly. So he had, 
and all the bottom of the ship felt the easier for it. 

“ Then we’re no good,” sobbed the bottom rivets. 
“ We were ordered—we were ordered—never to give; 
and we’ve given, and the sea will come in, and we’ll 
all go to the bottom together! First we’re blamed for 
everything unpleasant, and now we haven’t the con¬ 
solation of having done our work.” 

“ Don’t say I told you,” whispered the Steam con¬ 
solingly; “ but, between you and me and the last cloud 
I came from, it was bound to happen sooner or later. 
You had to give a fraction, and you’ve given without 
knowing it. Now, hold on, as before.” 

” What’s the use? ” a few hundred rivets chattered. 
" We’ve given—we’ve given; and the sooner we con¬ 
fess that we can’t keep the ship together, and go off 
our little heads, the easier it will be. No rivet forged 
can stand this strain.” 

“ No one rivet was ever meant to. Share it among 
you,” the Steam answered. 

” The others can have my share. I’m going to pull 
out,” said a rivet in one of the forward plates. 

“ If you go, others will follow,” hissed the Steam. 
“ There’s nothing so contagious in a boat as rivets 
going. Why, I knew a little chap like you—he was 
an eighth of an inch fatter, though—on a steamer— 
to be sure, she was only nine hundred tons, now I 
come to think of it—in exactly the same place as you 
are. He pulled out in a bit of a bobble of a sea, not 
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half as bad as this, and he started all his friends on 
the same butt^trap. and the plates opened like a fur¬ 
nace door, and I had to climb into the nearest fog- 
bank, while the boat went down.” 

„ " No ' v , that ' s peculiarly disgraceful,” said the rivet. 

l atter than me, was he, and in a steamer half our 
tonnager Rc$dy little peg! I blush for the family, 
sir. He settled himself more firmly than ever in his 
place, and the Steam chuckled, 

" Y .°“ sce >” he wcm on. quite gravely, “ a rivet, and 
especially a river in your position, is really the one 
indispensable part of the ship.” 

I he Steam did not say that he had whispered the 
very same thing to every single piece of iron aboard. 
* here is no sense in telling too much truth. 

And all that while the little Dimbula pitched and 
chopped, and swung and slewed, and lay down ns 
though she were going to die, and got up'as though 
she had been stung, and threw her nose round and 
round m circles half a dozen times as she dipped; for 
the gale was at its worst. It was inky black, in spite 
of the tearing white froth on the waves, and. to top 
everything, the rain began to fall in sheets, so that you 
could not sec your hand before your face. This did 
not make much difference to the'ironwork below, but 
it troubled the foremast a good deal. 

Now it’s all finished.” he said dismally. “The 
consj^racy,, 5 loo strong f or us There is nothing left 

t Hl Z r T r! r Brrrraaah! Brrrrrrp! ” roared the Steam 
through the fog-horn, till the decks quivered. “ Don’t 

)e ng itened, below. It’s only me, just throwing out 

a tew words in case any one happens to be rolling 
round to-night.” 6 
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“ You don’t mean to say there’s any one except us 
on the sea in such weather? ” said the funnel in a 
husky snuffle. 

“ Scores of ’em,” said the Steam, clearing its throat; 

“ Rrrrrraaa! Brraaaaa! Prrrrp! It’s a trifle windy 
up here; and. Great Boilers! how it rains! ” 

*■ We're drowning,” said the scuppers. They had 
been doing nothing else all night, but this steady 
thrash of rain above them seemed to be the end of 
the world. 

“That’s all right. We’ll be easier in an hour or 
two. First the wind and then the rain: Soon you 
may make sail again! Grrraaaaaah! Drrrraaaa! 
Drrrp! I have a notion that the sea is going down 
already. If it does you’ll learn something about roll¬ 
ing. We’ve only pitched till now. By the way, aren t 
you chaps in the hold a little easier than you were? ” 

There was just as much groaning and straining as 
ever, but it was not so loud or squeaky in tone; and 
when the ship quivered she did not jar stiffly, like a 
poker hit on the floor, but gave with a supple little 
waggle, like a perfectly balanced golf-club. 

"We have made a most amazing discovery,” said 
the stringers, one after another. “A discovery that 
entirely changes the situation. We have found, for 
the first time in the history of shipbuilding, that the 
inward pull of the deck-beams and the outward thrust 
of the frames lock us, as it were, more closely in our 
places, and enables us to endure a strain which is 
entirely without parallel in the records of marine 
architecture.” 

The Steam turned a laugh quickly into a roar up 
the fog-horn. “ What massive intellects you great 
stringers have,” he said softly, when he had finished. 
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“ We also,” began the deck-beams, “ arc discoverers 
and geniuses. We are of opinion that the support of 
the hold-pillars materially helps us. We find that we 
lock up on them when we are subjected to a heavy 
and singular weight of sea above.” 

Here the Dimbula shot down a hollow, lying almost 
on her side—righting at the bottom with a wrench 
and a spasm. 

"In these cases—are you aware of this, Steam?— 
the plating at the bows, and particularly at the stern 
—we would also mention the floors beneath us—help 
us to resist any tendency to spring.” The frames 
spoke, in the solemn, awed voice which people use 
when they have just come across something entirely 
new for the very lirst time. 

“ I m only a poor puffy little fluttcrer,” said the 
Steam, *' but 1 have to stand a good deal of pressure 
in my business. It’s all tremendously interesting. 
Tell us some more. You fellows are so strong." 

Watch us and you'll see,” said the bow-plates. - 
proudly. " Ready, behind there! Here’s the Father 
and Mother of Waves coming! Sit tight, rivets all! " 
A great sluiciug^cpmher thundered by. but through 
the scuffle and confusion the Steam could hear the 
low, quick cries of the ironwork as the various strains 
took them—cries like these: “ Easy, now—easy! Now 
push for all your strength! Hold out! Give a frac¬ 
tion! Hold up! Pull in! Shove crossways! Mind 
the strain at the ends! Grip, now! Bite tight! 
Let the water get away from under—and there she 
goes! ” 

The wave raced off into the darkness, shouting. 
Not bad, that, if it’s your first run! ” and the 
drenched and ducked ship throbbed to the beat of 
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the engines inside her. All three cylinders were white 
with the salt spray that had come down through the 
engine-room hatch; there was white fur on the canvas- 
bound steam-pipes, and even the bright-work deep 
below was speckled and soiled; hut the cylinders had 
learned to make the most of steam that was half 
water, and were pounding along cheerfully. 

“ How’s the noblest outcome of human ingenuity 
hitting it? ” said the Steam, as he whirled through the 
engine-room. 

“ Nothing for nothing in this world of woe,” the 
cylinders answered, as though they had been working 
for centuries, “ and precious little for seventy-five 
pounds’ lvcad. We’ve made two knots this last hour 
and a quarter! Rather humiliating for eight hundred 
horse-power, isn’t it? ” 

“ Well, it’s better than drifting astern, at any rate. 
You seem rather less—how shall I put it?—stiff in the 
hack than you were.” 

“If you’d been hammered as we’ve been this night, 
■; v you wouldn’t be stiff—iff—iff. either. Theoreti—retti 
y- —retti—cally, of course, rigidity is the thing. Purrr 
—purr—practically, there has to be a little give and 
take. Wc found that out by working on our sides for 
five minutes at a stretch—chch—chh. How’s the 
weather? ” 

“ Sea’s going down fast,” said the Steam. 

“Good business,” said the high-pressure cylinder. 
“ Whack Jher up, boys. They’ve given us five pounds 
more steam and he began humming the first bars 
of “ Said the young Obadiah to the old Obadiah,” 
which, as you may have noticed, is a pet tune among 
engines not built for high speed. Racing-liners with 
twin-screws sing “The Turkish Patrol ” and the over- 
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ture to the “ Bronze Horse,” and “ Madame Angot.” 

till something goes wrong, and then they render 

Gounod's “Funeral March of a Marionette,” with 
variations. 

\oull learn a song of your own some fine day,” 
said the Steam, as he flew up to fog-horn for one last 
bellow'. 

Next day the sky cleared and the sea dropped a 
little, and the Dmibula began to roll from side to side 
till every inch of iron in her was sick and giddy. But 
luckily they did not all feel ill at the same time- 
otherwise she would have opened out like a wet paper 

1 he Steam whistled warnings as he went about his 
business: it is in this short, quick roll and tumble that 
follows a heavy sea that most of the accidents happen, 
tor then everything thinks that the worst is over and 
goes off guard. So he orated and chattered till the 
)cams and frames and floors and stringers and things 
had learned how to lock down and lock up on one 
another, and endure this new kind of strain. 

They found ample time to practise, for they were 
sixteen days at sea, and it was foul weather till within 
a hundred miles of New York. The Dimbula picked 
up her pilot, and came in covered with salt and red 
rust. Her funnel was dirty gray from top to bottom; 
two boats had been carried away; three copper ven- 
tilators looked like hats after a fight with the police; 
the bridge had a dimple in the middle of it: the house 
that covered the steam steering-gear was split as with 
hatchets; there was a bill for small repairs in the 
engine-room almost as long as the screw-shaft; the 
forward cargo-hatch fell into bucket-staves when they 
raised the iron cross-bars; and the steam-capstan had 
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been badly wrenched on its bed. Altogether, as the 
skipper said, it was “ a pretty general average.” 

“ But she’s souplcd,” he said to Mr. Buchanan. 

“ For all her dead weight she rode like a yacht. Ye 
mind that last blow oil the Banks? I am proud of 
her. Buck.” 

"It's vera good,” said the chief engineer, looking 
along the dishevelled decks. “ Now, a man judgin’ 
supcrfccciallv would say we were a wreck, hut we 
know otherwise—by experience. 

Naturally everything in the Dimbula fairly stiffened 
with pride, and the foremast and the forward collision- 
bulkhead. who are pushing creatures, begged the 
Steam to warn the Port of New York of their arrival. 
" Tell those big boats all about us,” they said. “ They 
seem to take us quite as a matter of course.” 

It was a glorious, clear, dead calm morning, and in 
single file, with less than half a mile between each, 
their hands playing and their tug-boats shouting and 
waving handkerchiefs, were the Majestic, the Paris, 
the Touraine, the Screia, the Kaiser Wilhelm II, and 
the Werkendatn, all statclily going out to sea. As the 
Dimbula shifted her helm to give the great boats clear 
wav, the Steam (who knows far too much to mind 
making an exhibition of himself now and then) 
shouted: 

“Oyez! Oycz! Oyez! Princes, Dukes, and Barons 
of the High Seas! Know ye by these presents, we arc 
the Dimbula, fifteen days nine hours from Liverpool, 
having crossed the Atlantic with three thousand ton 
of cargo for the first time in our career! We have not 
foundered. We are here. ’Eer! } Ecr! We are not 
disabled. But we have had a time wholly unparalleled 
in the annals of shipbuilding! Our decks were swept! 
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We pitched; we rolled! We thought we were going 
to die! Hi! Hi! But we didn't. We wish to give 
notice that we have come to New York all the way 
across the Atlantic, through the worst weather in the 

world; and we arc the Dimbula! We are—arr—ha_ 

ha—ha-r-r-r! ” 

I he beautiful line of boats swept by as steadily as 
the procession of the Seasons. The Dimbula heard 
the Majestic say, “Hmph! ” and the Paris grunted. 
How! and the Touraine said, “Oui! ” with a little 
coquettish flicker of steam; and the Servia said, 
“Haw! ’’ and the Kaiser and the Werkendam said, 
Hoch! Dutch-fashion—and that was absolutely 

all. ’ 

I did my best,” said the Steam, gravely, “ but I 
don t think they were much impressed with us, some¬ 
how. Do you? ” 

It s simply disgusting,” said the bow-plates. 
“They might have seen what we’ve been through. 

I here isn t a ship on the sea that has suffered as we 
have—is there, now? ” 

" Well, I wouldn’t go so far as that,” said the Steam, 
because I’ve worked on some of those boats, and 
sent them through weather quite as bad as the fort¬ 
night that we’ve had, in six days; and some of them 
are a little over ten thousand tons, I believe. Now 
I’ve seen the Majestic , for instance, ducked from her 
bows to her funnel; and I’ve helped the Arizona, I 
think she was, to back off an iceberg she met with one 
dark night; and I had to run out of the Paris's engine- 
room, one day, because there was thirty foot of water 

in it. Of course, I don’t deny-” The Steam shut 

off suddenly, as a tug-boat, loaded with a political club 
and a brass band, that had been to see a New York 
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Senator off to Europe, crossed their bows, going to 
Hoboken. There was a long silence that reached, 
without a break, from the cut-water to the propeller- 
blades of the Ditnbula. 

Then a new, big voice said slowly and thickly, as 
though the owner had just waked up: “It’s my con¬ 
viction that I have made a fool of myself.” 

The Steam knew what had happened at once; for 
when a ship finds herself all the talking of the separate 
pieces ceases and melts into one voice, which is the 
soul of the ship. 

“ Who arc you? ” he said, with a laugh. 

“ I am the Ditnbula, of course. I’ve never been 
anything else except that—and a fool! ” 

The tug-boat, which was doing its very best to be 
run down, got away just in time, its hand playing 
clashily and brassily a popular but impolite air: 

In the days of old Ramcscs—arc you on? 

In the days of old Ramcscs—arc you on? 

In the days of old Ramcscs, 

That story had paresis, 

Arc you on—arc you on—arc you on? 

“ Well, I’m glad you’ve found yourself,” said the 
Steam. “To tell the truth I was a little tired of talk¬ 
ing to all those ribs and stringers. Here’s Quarantine. 
A^rer that we’ll go to our wharf and clean up a little, 
and—next montn we’ll do it all over again.” 

Rudyard Kiplinc —The Day’s Work. 
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2 . CAPTAIN SHARKEY: HOW THE 
GOVERNOR OF SAINT KITTS CAME HOME 

When the great wars of the Spanish Succession had 
been brought to an end by the Treaty of Utrecht, the 
vast number of privateers which had been fitted out 
by the contending parties found their occupation 
gone. Some took to the more peaceful hut less lucra¬ 
tive ways of ordinary commerce, others were absorbed 
into the fishing-fleets, and a few of the more reckless 
hoisted the Jolly Roger at the mizzen and the bloody 
flag at the main, declaring a private war upon their 
own account against the whole human race. 

With mixed crews, recruited from every nation, 
they scoured the seas, disappearing occasionally to 
careen in some lonely inlet, or putting in for a debauch 
at some outlying port, where they dazzled the inhabi¬ 
tants by their lavishness and horrified them by their 
brutalities. 

On the Coromandel Coast, at Madagascar, in the 
African waters, and above all in the West Indian and 
American seas, the pirates were a constant menace. 
With an insolent luxury they would regulate their 
depredations by the comfort of the seasons, harrying 
New England in the summer and dropping south 
again to the tropical islands in the winter. 

They were the more to be dreaded because they had 
none of that discipline and restraint which made their 
predecessors, the Buccaneers, both formidable and 
respectable. 1 hese Ishmaels of the sea rendered an 
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account to no man, and treated their prisoners accord¬ 
ing to the drunken whim of the moment. Flashes of 
grotesque generosity alternated with longer stretches 
of inconceivable ferocity, and the skipper who fell into 
their hands might find himself dismissed with his 
cargo, after serving as boon companion in some hid¬ 
eous debauch, or might sit at his cabin table with his 
own nose and his lips served up with pepper and salt 
in front of him. It took a stout seaman in those days 
to ply his calling in the Caribbean Gulf. 

Such a man was Captain John Scarrow, of the ship 
Mortiiiig Star , and yet he breathed a long sigh of 
relief when he heard the splash of the falling anchor 
and swung at his moorings within a hundred yards of 
the guns of the citadel of Basseterre. St. Kitt’s was 
his final port of call, and early next morning his bow¬ 
sprit would he pointed for Old England. He had had 
enough of those robber-haunted seas. Ever since he 
had left Maracaibo upon the Main, with his full lad¬ 
ing of sugar and red pepper, he had winced at every 
topsail which glimmered over the violet edge of the 
tropical sea. He had coasted up the Windward 
Islands, touching here and there, and assailed con¬ 
tinually by stories of villainy and outrage. 

Captain Sharkey, of the 20 -gun pirate barque. 
Happy Delivery , had passed down the coast, and had 
littered it with gutted vessels and with murdered men. 
Dreadful anecdotes were current of his grim pleasan¬ 
tries and of his inflexible ferocity. From the Bahamas 
to the Main his coal-black barque, with the ambigu¬ 
ous name, had been freighted with death and many 
things which arc worse than death. So nervous was 
Captain Scarrow, with his new full-rigged ship and 
her full and valuable lading, that he struck out to the 
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west as far as Bird’s Island to be out of the usual track 
of commerce. And yet even in those solitary waters 
he had been unable to shake off sinister traces of 
Captain Sharkey. 

One morning they had raised a single skiff adrift 
upon the face of the ocean. Its only occupant was a 
delirious seaman, who yelled hoarsely as they hoisted 
him aboard, and showed a dried-up tongue like a 
black and wrinkled fungus at the back of his mouth. 
Water and nursing soon transformed him into the 
strongest and smartest sailor on the ship. He was 
from Marblehead, in New England, it seemed, and 
was the sole survivor of a schooner which had been 
scuttled by the dreadful Sharkey. 

For a week Hiram Evanson, for that was his name, 
had been adrift beneath a tropical sun. Sharkey had 
ordered the mangled remains of his late captain to lie 
thrown into the boat, “as provisions for the voyage,” 
but the seaman had at once committed them to the 
deep, lest the temptation should be more than he 
could bear. He had lived upon his own huge frame, 
until, at the last moment, the Morning Star had found 
him in that madness which is the precursor of such a 
death. It was no bad find for Captain Scarrow, for. 
with a short-handed crew, such a seaman as this big 
New Englander was a prize worth having. He vowed 
that he was the only man whom Captain Sharkey had 
ever placed under an obligation. 

Now that they lay under the guns of Basseterre, all 
danger from the pirate was at an end, and yet the 
thought of him lay heavily upon the seaman’s mind 
as he watched the agent’s boat shooting out from the 
custom-house quay. 

“I’ll lay you a wager, Morgan,” said he to the first 
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mate, “ that the agent will speak of Sharkey in the 
first hundred words that pass his lips.” 

“ Well, captain, I’ll have you a silver dollar, and 
chance it,” said the rough old Bristol man beside 
him. 

The negro rowers shot the boat alongside, and the 
linen-clad steersman sprang up the ladder. 

“Welcome, Captain Scarrowl ” he cried. “Have 
you heard about Sharkey? ” 

The captain grinned at the mate. 

“ What devilry has he been up to now? ” he asked. 

“Devilry! You’ve not heard, then I Why, we've 
got him safe under lock and key here at Basseterre. 
He was tried last Wednesday, and he is to he hanged 
to-morrow morning.” 

Captain and mate gave a shout of joy, which an 
instant later was taken up by the crew. Discipline was 
forgotten as they scrambled up through the break of 
the poop to hear the news. The New Englander was 
in the front of them with a radiant face turned up to 
heaven, for he came of the Puritan stock. 

“Sharkey to be hanged! ” he cried. “You don’t 
know, Master Agent, if they lack a hangman, do 
you? 

“ Stand back! ” cried the mate, whose outraged 
sense of discipline was even stronger than his interest 
at the news. “ I’ll pay that dollar. Captain Scarrow, 
with the lightest heart that ever I paid a wager yet. 
How came the villain to be taken? ” 

“ Why, as to that, he became more than his own 
comrades could abide, and they took such a horror of 
him that they would not have him on the ship. So 
they marooned him upon the Little Mangles to the 
south of the Mysteriosa Bank, and there he was found 
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by a Portobello trader, who brought him in. There 

was talk of sending him to Jamaica to be tried, but 

our good little governor, Sir Charles Ewan, would not 

hear of it. ‘He’s my meat,’ said he, ‘ and I claim the 

cooking of it. If you can stay till to-morrow morning 

at tcn > y° u H see j°' n t swinging.” 

I wish I could,” said the captain, wistfully, “ hut I 

am sadly behind time now. I should start with the 
evening tide.” 

tf That y° u can * ^°* sa i ( l the agent with decision. 

' Hie Governor is going back with you.” 

“ The Governor! ” 

Yes. He s had a dispatch from Government to 

return without delay. 1 he fly-boat that brought it 

has gone on to Virginia. So Sir Charles has been 

waiting for you, as I told him you were due before the 
rams.” 


« 


I 


Well, well! cried the captain, in some perplexity, 
m a plain seaman, and I don’t know much of 


governors and baronets and their ways. I don’t 
remember that I ever so much as spoke to one. But 
if it’s in King George’s service, and he asks a cast in 
the Morning Star as far as London, I’ll do what I can 
for him. There’s my own cabin he can have and 
welcome. As to the cooking, it’s lobscousc and sal- 
magundy six days in the week; but he can bring his 
own cook aboard with him if he thinks our galley too 
rough for his taste.” 


“You need not trouble your mind. Captain Scar- 
row, said the agent. “ Sir Charles is in weak health 
just now, only clear of a quartan ague, and it is likely 
he will keep his cabin most of the voyage. Dr. 
Larousse said that he would have sunk had the hang¬ 
ing of Sharkey not put fresh life into him. He has 
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a great spirit in him, though, and you must not blame 
him if he is somewhat short in his speech.” 

“ lie may say what he likes and do what he likes so 
long as he docs not come athwart my hawse when 
I am working the ship,” said the captain. “ He is 
Governor of St. Kitt’s, but I am Governor of the 
Morning Slur. And, by his leave, I must weigh with 
the first tide, for I owe a duty to my employer, just as 
he does to King George.” 

“ He can scarce be ready to-night, for he has many 
things to set in order before be leaves.” 

“ The early morning tide, then.” 

“ Very good. I shall send his things aboard to¬ 
night, and he will follow them to-morrow early if I 
can prevail upon him to leave St. Kitt’s without seeing 
Sharkey do the rogue’s hornpipe. His own orders 
were instant, so it may be that he will come at once. 
It is likely that Dr. Laroussc may attend him upon the 
journey.” 

Left to themselves, the captain and mate made the 
best preparations which they could for their illustrious 
passenger. The largest cabin was turned out and 
adorned in his honour, and orders were given by 
which barrels of fruit and some cases of wine should 
be brought off to vary the plain food of an ocean-going 
trader. In the evening the Governor’s baggage began 
to arrive—great ironbound ant-proof trunks, and 
official tin packing-cases, with other strange-shaped 
packages, which suggested the cocked hat or the sword 
within. And then there came a note, with a heraldic 
device upon the big red seal, to say that Sir Charles 
Ewan made his compliments to Captain Scarrow, and 
that he hoped to be with him in the morning as early 
as his duties and his infirmities would permit. 
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He was as good as his word, for the first grey of 
dawn had hardly begun to deepen into pink when he 
was brought alongside, and climbed with some diffi¬ 
culty up the ladder. The captain had heard that the 
Governor was an eccentric, hut he was hardly pre¬ 
pared for the curious figure who came limping feebly 
down his quarter-deck, his steps supported by a thick 
bamboo cane. He wore a Ramillics wig, all twisted 
into little tails like a poodle's coat, and cut so low 
across the brow that the large green glasses which 
covered his eyes looked as if they were hung from it. 
A fierce beak of a nose, very long and very thin, cut 
the air in front of him. His ague had caused him to 
swathe his throat and chin with a broad linen cravat, 
and he wore a loose damask powdering-gown secured 
by a cord round the waist. As he advanced he carried 
his masterful nose high in the air, but his head turned 
slowly from side to side in the helpless manner of the 
purblind, and he called in a high, querulous voice for 
the captain. 

“You have my things? ” he asked. 

“ Yes, Sir Charles.” 

“ Have you wine aboard? ” 

“ I have ordered five cases, sir.” 

“ And tobacco? ” 

“There is a keg of Trinidad.” 

“ You play a hand at piquet? ” 

“ Passably well, sir.” 

“Then up anchor, and to sea! ” 

There was a fresh westerly wind, so by the time the 
sun was fairly through the morning haze, the ship 
was hull down from the islands. The decrepit Gover¬ 
nor still limped the deck, with one guiding hand upon 
the quarter-rail. 
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“You are on Government service now, captain,” 
said he. “ They arc counting the clays till I come to 
Westminster, I promise you. Have you all that she 
will carry? ” 

“ Every inch, Sir Charles.” 

“ Keep her so if you blow the sails out of her. I 
fear, Captain Scarrow, that you will find a blind and 
broken man a poor companion for your voyage.” 

“ I am honoured in enjoying your Excellency’s 
society,” said the captain. “ But I am sorry that your 
eyes should he so afilicted.” 

“ Yes, indeed. It is the cursed glare of the sun on 
the white streets of Basseterre which has gone far to 
burn them out.” 

“ I had heard also that you had been plagued 
quartan ague.” 

“ Yes; I have had a pyrexy, which has reduced me 
much.” 

" We had set aside a cabin for your surgeon.” 

“Ah, the rascal I There was no budging him, for 
he has a snug business amongst the merchants. But 
hark! ” 

He raised his ring-covered hand in the air. From 
far astern there came the low deep thunder of cannon. 

“It is from the island! ” cried the captain in 
astonishment. “ Can it be a signal for us to put 
back? ” 

The Governor laughed. 

“ You have heard that Sharkey, the pirate, is to 
be hanged this morning. I ordered the batteries to 
salute when the rascal was kicking his last, so that 
I might know of it out at sea. There’s an end of 
Sharkey! 

“There’s an end of Sharkey! ” cried the captain; 
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and the crew took up the cry as they gathered in little 
knots upon the deck and stared back at the low, purple 
line of the vanishing land. 

It was a cheering omen for their start across the 
Western Ocean, and the invalid Governor found him¬ 
self a popular man on board, for it was generally 
understood that but for his insistence upon an imme¬ 
diate trial and sentence, the villain might have played 
upon some more venal judge and so escaped. At 
dinner that day Sir Charles gave many anecdotes of 
the deceased pirate: and so affable was he. and so 
skilful in adapting his conversation to men of lower 
degree, that captain, mate, and Governor smoked 
their long pipes and drank their claret as three good 
comrades should. 

“And what figure did Sharkey cut in the dock? ” 
asked the captain. 

“ He is a man of some presence,” said the Governor. 

I had always understood that he was an ugly, 
sneering devil,” remarked the mate. 

Well, I dare say he could look ugly upon occa¬ 
sions,” said the Governor. 

4 1 have heard a New Bedford whaleman say that 
he could not forget his eyes,” said Captain Scarrow. 

4 They were of the lightest filmy blue, with red- 
rimmed lids. Was that not so, Sir Charles? ” 

Alas, my own eyes will not permit me to know 
much of those of others I But I remember now that 
the Adjutant-General said that he had such an eye as 
you describe, and added that the jury were so foolish 
as to be visibly discomposed when it was turned upon 
them. It is well for them that he is dead, for he was 
a man who would never forget an injury, and if he 
had laid hands upon any one of them he would have 
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stuffed him with straw and hung him for a figure¬ 
head.” 

The idea seemed to amuse the Governor, for he 
broke suddenly into a high, neighing laugh, and the 
two seamen laughed also, but not so heartily, for they 
remembered that Sharkey was not the last pirate who 
sailed the western seas, and that as grotesque a fate 
might come to he their own. Another bottle was 
broached to drink to a pleasant voyage, and the 
Governor would drink just one other on the top of it, 
so that the seamen were glad at last to stagger off— 
the one to his watch and the other to his bunk. But 
when after his four hours’ spell the mate came down 
again, he was amazed to see the Governor in his 
Ramillies wig, his glasses, and his powdering-gown 
still seated sedately at the lonely table with his reeking 
pipe and six black bottles by his side. 

“ I have drunk with the Governor of St. Kitt’s 
when he was sick,” said he, “ and God forbid that I 
should ever try to keep pace with him when he is 
well.” 

The voyage of the A lowing Star was a successful 
one, and in about three weeks she was at the mouth 
of the British Channel. From the first day the infirm 
Governor had begun to recover his strength, and 
before they were half-way across the Atlantic he was, 
save only for his eyes, as well as any man upon the 
ship. Those who uphold the nourishing qualities of 
wine might point to him in triumph, for never a night 
passed that he did not repeat the performance of his 
first one. And yet he would be out upon deck in the 
early morning as fresh and brisk as the best of them, 
peering about with his weak eyes, and asking ques¬ 
tions about the sails and the rigging, for he was 
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anxious to learn the ways of the sea. And lie made 
up for the deficiency of his eyes by obtaining leave 
from the captain that the New England seaman—he 
who had been cast away in the boat—should lead him 
about, and above all that he should sit beside him 
when he played cards and count the number of the 
pips, for unaided he could not tell the king from the 
knave. 

It was natural that this Evanson should do the 
Governor willing service, since the one was the victim 
of the vile Sharkey, and the other was his avenger. 
One could see that it was a pleasure to the big Ameri¬ 
can to lend his arm to the invalid, and at night lie 
would stand with all respect behind his chair in the 
cabin and lay his great stub-nailed forefinger upon the 
card which he should play. Between them there was 
little in the pockets either of Captain Scarrow or of 
Morgan, the first mate, by the time they sighted the 
Lizard. 

And it was not long before they found that all they 
had heard of the high temper of Sir Charles Ewan fell 
short of the mark. At a sign of opposition or a word 
of argument his chin would shoot out from his cravat, 
his masterful nose would be cocked at a higher and 
more insolent angle, and his bamboo cane would 
whistle up over his shoulder. He cracked it once over 
the head of the carpenter when the man had accident¬ 
ally jostled him upon the deck. Once, too, when 
there was some grumbling and talk of a mutiny over 
the state of the provisions, he was of opinion that they 
should not wait for the dogs to rise, but that they 
should march forward and set upon them until they 
had trounced the devilment out of them. “ Give me 
a knife and a bucket I ” he cried with an oath, and 
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could hardly be withheld from setting forth alone to 
deal with the spokesman of the seamen. 

Captain Scarrow had to remind him that though 
he might he only answerable to himself at St. Kitt’s, 
killing became murder upon the high seas. In politics 
he was, as became his official position, a stout prop of 
the House of Hanover, and he swore in his cups that 
lie had never met a Jacobite without pistolling him 
where he stood. Yet for all his vapouring and his 
violence he was so good a companion, with such a 
stream of strange anecdote and reminiscence, that 
Scarrow and Morgan had never known a voyage pass 
so pleasantly. 

And then at length came the last day, when, after 

f Kissing the island, they had struck land again at the 
ugh white cliffs at Bcachy Head. As evening fell 
the ship lay rolling in an oily calm, a league off from 
Winchclsca, with the long dark snout of Dungcness 
jutting out in front of her. Next morning they would 
pick up their pilot at the Foreland, and Sir Charles 
might meet the king’s ministers at Westminster before 
the evening. The boatswain had the watch, and the 
three friends were met for a last turn of cards in the 
cabin, the faithful American still serving as eyes to 
the Governor. There was a good stake upon the table, 
for the sailors had tried on this last night to win their 
losses back from their passenger. Suddenly he threw 
his cards down, and swept all the money into the 
pocket of his long-flapped silken waistcoat. 

“The game’s mine I ” said he. 

“Heb, Sir Charles, not so fast! ” cried Captain 
Scarrow; “ you have not played out the hand, and we 
are not the losers.” 

“ Sink you for a liar! ” said the Governor. “ I tell 
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you that I have played out the hand, and that you are 
a loser.” He whipped oil his wig and his glasses as 
he spoke, and there was a high, bald forehead, and a 
pair of shifty blue eyes with the red rims of a hull 
terrier. 

"Good God! ” cried the mate. “ It’s Sharkey! ” 

The two sailors sprang from their seats, hut the big 
American castaway had put his huge hack against the 
cabin door, and he held a pistol in each of his hands. 
The passenger had also laid a pistol upon the scattered 
cards in front of him, and he burst into his high, 
neighing laugh. 

“ Captain Sharkey is the name, gentlemen,” said 
he, “ and this is Roaring Ned Galloway, the quarter¬ 
master of the Happy Delivery. We made it hot, and 
so they marooned us: me on a dry Tortuga cay, and 
him in an oarless boat. You dogs—you poor, fond, 
water-hearted dogs—we hold you at the end of our 
pistols! ” 

" You may shoot, or you may not! ” cried Scarrow, 
striking his hand upon the breast of his frieze jacket. 
" If it’s my last breath, Sharkey, I tell you that you 
arc a bloody rogue and miscreant, with a halter and 
hell-fire in store for you! ” 

“ There’s a man of spirit, and one of my own 
kidney, and he’s going to make a very pretty 
death of it! ” cried Sharkey. "There’s no one aft 
save the man at the wheel, so you may keep your 
breath, for you'll need it soon. Is the dinehy astern, 
Ned?” 

" Ay, ay, captain! ” 

" And the other boats scuttled? ” 

“ I bored them all in three places.” 

" Then we shall have to leave you. Captain Scarrow. 
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You look as if you hadn't quite got your bearings yet. 
Is there anything you’d like to ask me? ” 

“ I believe you're the devil himself! ” cried the 
captain. “ Where is the Governor of St. Kitt’s? ” 

“ When last 1 saw him his Excellency was in bed 
with his throat cut. When I broke prison I learnt 
from my friends—for Captain Sharkey has those who 
love him in every port—that the Governor was start¬ 
ing for Europe under a master who had never seen 
him. I climbed his verandah and I paid him the little 
debt that I owed him. Then I came aboard you with 
such of his things as I had need of, and a pair of 
classes to hide these tell-tale eves of mine, and I have 

e* J 

milled it as a governor should. Now, Ned, you can 
get to work upon them.” 

“Help! Help! Watch ahoy! ” yelled the mate; 
but the butt of the pirate’s pistol crashed down on to 
his head, and he dropped like a pithed ox. Scarrow 
rushed for the door, but the sentinel clapped his hand 
over his mouth, and threw his other arm round his 
waist. 


“ No use. Master Scarrow,” said Sharkey. “Let us 
see you go down on your knees and beg for your life.” 

“ I’ll see you-” cried Scarrow, shaking his mouth 

clear. 


“Twist his arm round, Ned. Now will you? ” 

“ No; not if you twist it off.” 

“ Put an inch of your knife into him.” 

"You may put six inches, and then I won’t.” 

“Sink me, but I like his spirit! ” cried Sharkey. 
“ Put your knife in your pocket, Ned. You’ve saved 
your skin, Scarrow, and it’s a pity so stout a man 
should not take to the only trade where a pretty fellow 
can pick up a living. You must be born for no com- 
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mon death, Scarrow, since you have lain at my mercy 
and lived to tell the story. Tie him up, Ned." 

To the stove, captain? ” 

" Tut, tut! there’s a fire in the stove. None of your 
rover tricks, Ned Galloway, unless they arc called 
for, or I’ll let you know which of us two is captain 
and which is quartermaster. Make him fast to the 
table.’’ • 

“ Nay, I thought you meant to roast him! ” said the 
quartermaster. “ You surely do not mean to let him 
go? " 

" If you and I were marooned on a Bahama cay, 
Ned Galloway, it is still for me to command and for 
you to obey. Sink you for a villain, do you dare to 
question my orders? ” 

“ Nay, nay, Captain Sharkey, nor so hot. sir! ” said 
the quartermaster, and. lifting Scarrow like a child, 
he laid him on the table. With the quick dexterity 
of a seaman, he tied his sprcadcaglcd hands and feet 
with a rope which was passed underneath, and gagged 
him securely with the long cravat which used to adorn 
the chin of the Governor of St. Kitt’s. 

“ Now, Captain Scarrow, we must take our leave of 
you,” said the pirate. “ If I had half a dozen of my 
brisk boys at my heels I should have had your cargo 
and your ship, but Roaring Ned could not find a fore¬ 
mast hand with the spirit of a mouse. I sec there are 
some small craft about, and we shall get one of them. 
When Captain Sharkey has a boat he can get a smack, 
when he has a smack he can get a brig, when he has a 
brig he can get a barque, and when he has a barque 
he'll soon have a full-rigged ship of his own—so make 
haste into London town, or I may be coming back, 
after all, for the Morning Star.” 
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Captain Scarrow heard the key turn in the lock as 
they left the cabin. Then, as he strained at his bonds, 
he heard their footsteps pass up the companion and 
along the quarter-deck to where the dinghy hung in 
the stern. Then, still struggling and writhing, he 
heard the creak of the falls and the splash of the boat 
in the water. In a mad fury he tore and dragged at 
his ropes, until at last, with flayed wrists and ankles, 
he rolled from the table, sprang over the dead mate, 
kicked his way through the closed door, and rushed 
hatlcss on to the deck. 

“Ahoy I Peterson, Armitagc, Wilson!” he 
screamed. ‘‘Cutlasses and pistols! Clear away the 
long-boat! Clear away the gig! Sharkey, the pirate, 
is in yonder dinghy. Whistle up the larboard watch, 
bo’sun, and tumble into the boats all hands.” 

Down splashed the long-boat and down splashed the 
gig, but in an instant the coxswains and crews were 
swarming up the falls on to the deck once more. 

‘‘The boats are scuttled! ” they cried. “They are 
leaking like a sieve.” 

The captain gave a bitter curse. He had been beaten 
and outwitted at every point. Above was a cloudless, 
starlit sky, with neither wind nor the promise of it. 
The sails flapped idly in the moonlight. Far away 
lay a fishing-smack, with the men clustering over their 
net. 

Close to them was the little dinghy, dipping and 
lifting over the shining swell. 

“ They are dead men! ” cried the captain. “ A 
shout all together, boys, to warn them of their 
danger.” 

But it was too late. 

At that very moment the dinghy shot into the 
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shadow of the fishing-boat. There were two rapid 
pistol-shots, a scream, and then another pistol-shot, 
followed by silence. The clustering fishermen had 
disappeared. And then, suddenly, as the first pulls of 
a land-breeze came out from the Sussex shore, the 
boom swung out, the mainsail filled, and the little 
craft crept out with her nose to the Atlantic. 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle— The Conan Doyle Stories. 
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3 . THE GHOST SHIP 


Fairfield is a little village lying near the Portsmouth 
Road about half-way between London and the sea. 
Strangers who find it by accident now and then, call it 
a pretty, old-fashioned place; we who live in it and call 
it home don’t find anything very pretty about it, but 
we should be sorry to live anywhere else. Our minds 
have taken the shape of the inn and the church and 
the green, I suppose. At all events we never feel com¬ 
fortable out of Fairfield. 

Of course the Cockneys, with their vasty houses and 
noise-ridden streets, can call us rustics if they choose, 
but for all that Fairfield is a better place to live in than 
London. Doctor says that when he goes to London 
his mind is bruised with the weight of the houses, and 
he was a Cockney horn. He had to live there himself 
when he was a little chap, but he knows better now. 
You gentlemen may laugh—perhaps some of you 
come from London way—but it seems to me that a 
witness like that is worth a gallon of arguments. 

Dull? Well, you might find it dull, but I assure 
you that I’ve listened to all the London yarns you 
have spun to-night, and they’re absolutely nothing to 
the things that happen at Fairfield. It’s because of 
our way of thinking and minding our own business. 
If one of your Londoners were set down on the green 
of a Saturday night when the ghosts of the lads who 
died in the war keep tryst with the lasses who lie in 
the churchyard, he couldn’t help being curious and 
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interfering, and then the ghosts would go somewhere 
where it was quieter. But we just let them come and 
go and don’t make any fuss, and in consequence Fair- 
field is the ghostiest place in all England. Why, I've 
seen a headless man sitting on the edge of the well in 
broad daylight, and the children playing about his 
feet as if he were their father. Take my word for it, 
spirits know when they are well off as much as human 
beings. 

Still, I must admit that the thing I’m going to tell 
you about was queer even for our part of the world, 
where three packs of ghost-hounds hunt regularly 
during the season, and blacksmith’s great-grandfather 
is busy all night shoeing the dead gentlemen’s horses. 
Now that’s a thing that wouldn't happen in London, 
because of their interfering ways, but blacksmith he 
lies up aloft and sleeps as quiet as a lamb. Once when 
he had a bad head he shouted down to them not to 
make so much noise, and in the morning he found an 
old guinea left on the anvii as an apology. He wears 
it on his watch-chain now. But I must get on with 
my story; if I start telling you about the queer hap¬ 
penings at Fairfield I’ll never stop. 

It all came of the great storm in the spring of 97, 
the year that we had two great storms. This was the 
first one, and I remember it very well, because I found 
in the morning that it had lifted the thatch of my 
pigsty into the widow’s garden as clean as a boy’s kite. 
When I looked over the hedge, widow—Tom Lam¬ 
port’s widow that was—was prodding for her nastur¬ 
tiums with a daisy-grubber. After I bad watched her 
for a little I went down to the “ Fox and Grapes ” to 
tell landlord what she had said to me. Landlord he 
laughed, being a married man and at ease with the 
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sex. “ Come to that,” he said, “ the tempest has 
bloxved something into my field. A kind of a ship I 
think it would be.” 

I was surprised at that until he explained that it was 
only a ghost-ship and would do no hurt to the turnips. 
We argued that it had been blown up from the sea at 
Portsmouth, and then we talked of something else. 
There were two slates down at the parsonage and a big 
tree in Lumlcy’s meadow. It was a rare storm. 

I reckon the wind had blown our ghosts all over 
England. They were coming back for days afterwards 
with foundered horses and as footsore as possible, and 
they were so glad to get hack to Fairfield that some of 
them walked up the street crying like little children. 
Squire said that his great-grandfather’s great-grand¬ 
father hadn’t looked so dead-beat since the battle of 
Nascby, and he’s an educated man. 

What with one thing and another, I should think it 
was a week before we got straight again, and then one 
afternoon I met the landlord on the green and he had 
a worried face. “ I wish you’d come and have a look 
at that ship in my field,” he said to me; “ it seems 
to me it’s leaning real hard on the turnips. I can't 
bear thinking what the missus will say when she 
sees it.” 

I walked down the lane with him, and sure enough 
there was a ship in the middle of his field, but such 
a ship as no man had seen on the water for three 
hundred years, let alone in the middle of a turnip- 
field. It was all painted black and covered with carv¬ 
ings, and there was a great bay window in the stern 
for all the world like the Squire’s drawing-room. 
There was a crowd of little black cannon on deck and 
looking out of her port-holes, and she was anchored 
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at each end to the hard ground. I have seen the 
wonders of the world on picture-postcards, hut I have 
never seen anything to equal that. 

“ She seems very solid for a ghost-ship,” I said, 
seeing the landlord was bothered. 

“ I should say it’s a betwixt and between,” he 
answered, puzzling it over, “ but it’s going to spoil a 
matter of fifty turnips, and missus she’ll want it 
moved.’’ We went up to her and touched the side, 
and it was as hard as a real ship. “ Now there’s folks 
in Lngland would call that very curious,” he said. 

Now I don't know much about ships, but I should 
think that that ghost-ship weighed a solid two hun¬ 
dred tons, and it seemed to me that she had come 
to stay, so that I felt sorry for landlord, who was a 
married man. “ All the horses in Fairfield won’t 
move her out of my turnips,” lie said, frowning at 
her. 

Just then we heard a noise on her deck, and we 
looked up and saw that a man had come out of her 
front cabin and was looking down at us very peace¬ 
ably. He was dressed in a black uniform set out 
with rusty gold lace, and he had a great cutlass by his 
side in a brass sheath. " I’m Captain Bartholomew 
Roberts,” he said, in a gentleman’s voice, “ put in for 
recruits. I seem to have brought her rather far up 
the harbour.” 

Harbour I ” cried landlord; “ why, you’re fifty 
miles from the sea.” 

Captain Roberts didn’t turn a hair. “ So much as 
that, is it? ” he said coolly. “ Well, it’s of no conse¬ 
quence.” 

Landlord was a bit upset at this. “ I don’t want to 
be unneighbourly,” he said, “ but I wish you hadn’t 
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brought your ship into my field. You sec, my wife 
sets great store on these turnips.” 

The captain took a pinch of snuff out of a fine gold 
box that he pulled out of his pocket, and dusted his 
fingers with a silk handkerchief in a very genteel 
fashion. “ I’m only here for a few months,” he said; 
“ but if a testimony of my esteem would pacify your 
good lady I should he content,” and with the words 
he loosed a great gold hrooch from the neck of his 
coat and tossed it down to landlord. 

Landlord blushed as red as a strawberry. “ I’m not 
denying she’s fond of jewellery,” he said, “ but it’s too 
much tor half a sackful of turnips.” And indeed it 
was a handsome brooch. 

The captain laughed. “Tut, man,” he said, “ it’s a 
forced sale, and you deserve a good price. Say no 
more about it ”; and nodding good-day to us, he 
turned on his heel and went into the cabin. Landlord 
walked back up the lane like a man with a weight off 
his mind. “ That tempest has blowed me a bit of 
luck,” he said; “ the missus will be main pleased with 
that brooch. It’s better than blacksmith’s guinea, any 
day.” 

Ninety-seven was Jubilee year, the year of the 
second Jubilee, you remember, and we had great 
doings at Fairfield, so that we hadn’t much time to 
bother about the ghost-ship, though anyhow it isn’t 
our way to meddle in things that don’t concern us. 
Landlord, he saw his tenant once or twice when he 
was hoeing his turnips and passed the time of day, and 
landlord’s wife wore her new brooch to church every 
Sunday. But we didn’t mix much with the ghosts at 
any time, all except an idiot lad there was in the 
village, and he didn’t know the difference between a 
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man and a ghost, poor innocent! On Jubilee Day, 
however, somebody told Captain Roberts why the 
church bells were ringing, and he hoisted a Hag and 
bred off his guns like a loyal Englishman. Tis true 
the guns were shotted, and one of the round shot 
knocked a hole in Farmer Johnstone’s barn, but 
nobody thought much of that in such a season of 
rejoicing. 

It wasn’t till our celebrations were over that we 
noticed that anything was wrong in Fairfield. ’Twas 
shoemaker who told me first about it one morning at 
the Fox and Grapes.” “ You know my great great- 
uncle? ” he said to me. 

“ Y°u mean Joshua, the quiet lad,” I answered, 
knowing him well. 

“ Quiet! ” said shoemaker indignantly. “ Quiet you 
call him, coming home at three o'clock every morning 
as drunk as a magistrate and waking up the whole 
house with his noise.” 

“ Why, it can’t he Joshua! ” I said, for I knew him 

for one of the most respectable young ghosts in the 
village. 

“Joshua it is,” said shoemaker; "and one of these 
nights he’ll find himself out in the street if he isn’t 
careful.” 

This kind of talk shocked me. I can tell you, for I 
don t like to hear a man abusing his own family, and 
I could hardly believe that a steady youngster like 
Joshua had taken to drink. But just then in came 
butcher Aylwin in such a temper that he could hardly 
drink his beer. "The young puppy! the young 
puppy! ” he kept on saying; and it was some time 
before shoemaker and I found out that he was talking 
about his ancestor that fell at Scnlac. 
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“ Drink? ” said shoemaker hopefully, for we all 
like company in our misfortunes, and butcher nodded 

young noodle/* he said, emptying his tan¬ 
kard. 

Well, after that I kept my ears open, and it was the 
same story all over the village. There was hardly a 
young man among all the ghosts of Fairfield who 
didn’t roll home in the small hours of the morning 
the worse for liquor. I used to wake up in the night 
and hear them stumble past my house, singing out¬ 
rageous songs. The worst of it was that we couldn’t 
keep the scandal to ourselves, and the folk at Green- 
hill began to talk of “ sodden Fairfield ” and taught 
their children to sing a song about us: 

Sodden Fairfield, sodden Fairfield, has no use for 
bread-and-butter. 

Rum for breakfast, rum for dinner, rum for tea, and 
rum for supper! 

We are easy-going in our village, but we didn’t like 
that. 

Of course we soon found out where the young 
fellows went to get the drink, and landlord was ter¬ 
ribly cut up that his tenant should have turned out so 
badly, but his wife wouldn’t hear of parting with the 
brooch, so that he couldn’t give the Captain notice to 
quit. But as time went on, things grew from bad to 
worse, and at all hours of the day you would see those 
young reprobates sleeping it off on the village green. 
Nearly every afternoon a ghost-wagon used to jolt 
down to the ship with a lading of rum, and though 
the older ghosts seemed inclined to give the Captain’s 
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hospitality die go-by, the youngsters were neither to 
hold nor to bind. 

So one afternoon when I was taking my nap I heard 
a knock at the door, and there was parson looking very 
serious, like a man with a job before him that he 
didn t altogether relish. " I'm going down to talk to 
the Captain about all this drunkenness in the village, 
and I want you to come with me," he said straight out. 

I can t say that I fancied the visit much myself, and 
I tried to hint to parson that as, after all, they were 
only a lot of ghosts, it didn’t very much matter. 

Dead or alive, I’m responsible for their good con¬ 
duct, he said, “ and I’m going to do my duty and put 
a stop to this continued disorder. And you are coming 
with me, John Simmons.” So I went, parson being a 
persuasive kind of man. 

We went down to the ship, and as we approached 
her I could sec the Captain tasting the air on deck. 
When he saw parson he took off his hat very politely, 
and I can tell you that I was relieved to find that he 
had a proper respect for the cloth. Parson acknow¬ 
ledged his salute and spoke out stoutly enough. “ Sir, 

I should be glad to have a word with you.” 

Come on board, sir; come on board.” said the 
Captain, and I could tell by his voice that he knew 
why wc were there. Parson and I climbed up an un¬ 
easy kind of ladder, and the Captain took us into the 
great cabin at the back of the ship, where the bay- 
window was. It was the most wonderful place you 
ever saw in your life, all full of gold and silver plate, 
swords with jewelled scabbards, carved oak chairs, and 
great chests that looked as though they were bursting 
with guineas. Even parson was surprised, and he did 
not shake his head very hard when the Captain took 
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down some silver cups and poured us out a drink of 
rum. I tasted mine, and I don't mind saying that it 
changed my view of things entirely. There was 
nothing betwixt and between about that rum, and I 
felt that it was ridiculous to blame the lads for drink¬ 
ing too much of stuff like that. It seemed to fill my 
veins with honey and fire. 

Parson put the case squarely to the Captain, but I 
didn’t listen much to what he said; I was busy sipping 
my drink and looking through the window at the 
fishes swimming to and fro over landlord’s turnips. 
Just then it seemed the most natural thing in the 
world that they should be there, though afterwards, 
of course, I could see that that proved it was a ghost- 
ship. 

But even then I thought it was queer when I saw a 
drowned sailor float by in the thin air with his hair 
and heard all full of bubbles. It was the first time I 
had seen anything quite like that at Fairfield. 

All the rime I was regarding the wonders of the 
deep parson was telling Captain Roberts how there 
was no peace or rest in the village owing to the curse 
of drunkenness, and what a bad example the young¬ 
sters were setting to the older ghosts. The Captain 
listened very attentively, and only put in a word now 
and then about boys being boys and young men sow¬ 
ing their wild oats. But when parson had finished his 
speech he filled up our silver cups and said to parson, 
with a flourish, “ I should be sorry to cause trouble 
anywhere where I have been made welcome, and you 
will be glad to hear that I put to sea to-morrow night. 
And now you must drink me a prosperous voyage.” 
So we all stood up and drank the toast with honour, 
and that noble rum was like hot oil in my veins. 
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After that Captain showed us some of the curiosities 
he had brought back from foreign parts, and we were 
greatly amazed, though afterwards I couldn’t clearly 
remember what they were. And then I found myself 
walking across the turnips with parson, and I was 
telling him of the glories of the deep that I had seen 
through the window of the ship. He turned on me 
severely. “ If I were you. John Simmons,” he said. “ I 
should go straight home to bed.” He has a way of 
putting things that wouldn’t occur to an ordinary 
man. has parson, and I did as he told me. 

Well, next day it came on to blow, and it blew 
harder and harder, rill about eight o’clock at night I 
heard a noise and looked out into the garden. I dare 
say you won’t believe me, it seems a bit tall even to 
me, but the wind had lifted the thatch of my pigsty 
into the widow’s garden a second time. I thought I 
wouldn't wait to hear what widow had to say about it. 
so 1 went across the green to the “ Fox and Grapes,” 
and the wind was so strong that I danced along on 
tiproc like a girl at the fair. When I got to the inn 
landlord had to help me shut the door; it seemed as 
though a dozen goats were pushing against it to come 
in out of the storm. 

" It s a powerful tempest,” he said, drawing the beer. 
“ I hear there’s a chimney down at Dickory End.” 

" It’s a funny thing how these sailors know about 
the weather,” I answered. “ When Captain said he 
was going to-night, I was thinking it would take a 
capful of wind to carry the ship back to sea, but now 
here’s more than a capful.” 

“ Ah, yes,” said landlord, “ it’s to-night he goes true 
enough, and, mind you, though he treated me hand¬ 
some over the rent. I’m not sure it’s a loss to the 
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village. I don’t hold with gentrice who fetch their 
drink from London instead of helping local traders 
to get their living.'* 

“ But you haven’t got any rum like his,” I said, to 
draw him out. 

His neck grew red above his collar, and I was afraid 
I’d gone too far; hut after a while he got his breath 
with a grunt. 

“ John Simmons,” he said, “ if you’ve come down 
here this windy night to talk a lot of fool’s talk, you’ve 
wasted a journey.” 

Well, of course, then I had to smooth him down 
with praising his rum, and Heaven forgive me for 
swearing it was better than Captain’s. For the like of 
, that rum no living lips have tasted save mine and 
parson’s. But somehow or other I brought landlord 
round, and presently we must have a glass of his best 
to prove its quality. 

“Beat that if you can! ” he cried, and we both 
raised our glasses to our mouths, only to stop half-way 
and look at each other in amaze. For the wind that 
had been howling outside like an outrageous dog had 
all of a sudden turned as melodious as the carol-boys 
of a Christmas Eve. 

“ Surely that’s not my Martha,” whispered land¬ 
lord: Martha being his great-aunt that lived in the 
loft overhead. 

We went to the door, and the wind burst it open so 
that the handle was driven clean into the plaster of 
the wall. But we didn’t think about that at the time; 
for over our heads, sailing very comfortably through 
the windy stars, was the ship that had passed the 
summer in landlord’s field. Her portholes and her 
bay-window were blazing with lights, and there was a 
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noise of singing and fiddling on her decks. “ He’s 
gone,” shouted landlord above the storm, “ and he’s 
taken half the village with him! ” I could only nod 
in answer, not having lungs like bellows of leather. 

In the morning we were able to measure the 
strength of the storm, and over and above my pigsty 
there was damage enough wrought in the village to 
keep us busy. True it is that the children had to break 
down no branches for the firing that autumn, since 
the wind had strewn the woods with more than they 
could carry away. Many of our ghosts were scattered 
abroad, but this time very few came back, all the 
yo ung men having sailed with Captain; and not only 
ghosts, for a poor half-witted lad was missing, and we 
reckoned that he had stowed himself away or perhaps 
shipped as cabin-boy, not knowing any better. 

What with the lamentations of the ghost-girls and 
the grumblings of families who had lost an ancestor, 
the village was upset for a while, and the funny thing 
was that it was the folk who had complained most of 
the carryings-on of the youngsters, who made most 
noise now that they were gone. I hadn’t any sym¬ 
pathy with shoemaker or butcher, who ran about 
saying how much they missed their lads, but it made 
me grieve to hear the poor bereaved girls calling their 
lovers by name on the village green at nightfall. It 
didn’t seem fair to me that they should have lost their 
men a second time, after giving up life in order to join 
them, as like as not. Still, not even a spirit can be 
sorry for ever, and after a few months we made up our 
minds that the folk who had sailed in the ship were 
never coming back, and we didn’t talk about it any 
more. 

And then one day, I dare say it would be a couple 
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of years after, when the whole business was quite for¬ 
gotten, who should come trapesing along the road 
from Portsmouth but the daft lad who had gone away 
with the ship, without waiting till he was dead to 
become a ghost. You never saw such a boy as that 
in all your life. He had a great rusty cutlass hanging 
to a string at his waist, and he was tattooed all over in 
fine colours, so that even his face looked like a girl’s 
sampler. He had a handkerchief in his hand full 
of foreign shells and old-fashioned pieces of small 
money, very curious, and he walked up to the well 
outside his mother’s house and drew himself a drink 
as if he had been nowhere in particular. 

The worst of it was that he had come hack as soft¬ 
headed as he went, and try as we might we couldn’t 
get anything reasonable out of him. He talked a lot 
of gibberish about keel-hauling and walking the plank 
and crimson murders—things which a decent sailor 
should know nothing about, so that it seemed to me 
that for all his manners Captain had been more of a 
pirate than a gentleman mariner. But to draw sense 
out of that boy was as hard as picking cherries off a 
crab-tree. One silly tale he had that he kept on drift¬ 
ing back to, and to hear him you would have thought 
that it was the only thing that happened to him in his 
life. “ We was at anchor,” he would say, “ off an 
island called the Basket of Flowers, and the sailors 
had caught a lot of parrots and we were teaching them 
to swear. Up and down the decks, up and down the 
decks, and the language they used was dreadful. Then 
we looked up and saw the masts of the Spanish ship 
outside the harbour. Outside the harbour they w-ere, 
so we threw the parrots into the sea and sailed out to 
fight. And all the parrots were drownded in the sea 
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and the language they used was dreadful.” That's 
the sort of boy he was, nothing but silly talk of parrots 
when we asked him about the fighting. And we never 
had a chance of teaching him better, for two days 
after he ran away again, and hasn’t been seen since. 

That’s my story, and I assure you that things like 
that arc happening at Fairfield all the time. The ship 
has never come back, but somehow as people grow 
older they seem to think that one of these windy 
nights she’ll come sailing in over the hedges with all 
the lost ghosts on board. Well, when she comes, she’ll 
be welcome. There’s one ghost-lass that has never 
grown tired of waiting for her lad to return. Every 
night you’ll see her out on the green, straining her 
poor eyes with looking for the mast-lights among the 
stars. A faithful lass you’d call her, and I’m thinking 
you’d be right. 

Landlord’s field wasn’t a penny the worse for the 
visit, but they do say that since then the turnips that 
have been grown in it have tasted of rum. 

Richard Barham Middleton— The Ghost Ship. 
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One dollar and eighty-seven cents. That was all. 
And sixty cents of it was in pennies. Pennies saved 
one and two at a time by bulldozing the grocer and 
the vegetable man and the butcher until one’s cheek 
burned with the silent imputation of parsimony that 
such close dealing implied. Three times Della 
counted it. One dollar and eighty-seven cents. And 
the next day would be Christmas. 

There was clearly nothing left to do but flop down 
on the shabby little couch and howl. So Della did 
it. Which instigates the moral reflection that life is 
made up of sobs, sniffles, and smiles, with sniffles 
predominating. 

While the mistress of the home is gradually sub¬ 
siding from the first stage to the second, take a look 
at the home. A furnished flat at $8 per week. It did 
not exactly beggar description, but it certainly had 
that word on the look-out for the mendicancy squad. 

In the vestibule below was a letter-box into which 
no letter would go, and an electric button from which 
no mortal finger could coax a ring. Also appertain¬ 
ing thereunto was a card bearing the name “Mr. 
James Dillingham Young.” 

The “ Dillingham ” had been flung to the breeze 
during a former period of prosperity when its posses¬ 
sor was being paid $30 per week. Now, when the 
income was shrunk to $20, the letters of “Dilling¬ 
ham ” looked blurred, as though they were thinking ^ 
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seriously of contracting to a modest and unassuming 
D. But whenever Mr. James Dillingham Young 
came home and reached his flat above he was called 
“Jim” and greatly hugged by Mrs. James Dilling¬ 
ham Young, already introduced to you as Della. 
Which is all very good. 

Della finished her cry and attended to her checks 
with the powder rag. She stood by the window and 
looked out dully at a grey cat walking a grey fence in 
a grey backyard. To-morrow would be Christmas 
Day, and she had only S1.S7 with which t o buy Ti m 
a presen t. She had been saving every penny she 
could for months, with this result. Twenty dollars 
a week doesn’t go far. Expenses had been greater 
than she had calculated. They always arc. Only 
$1.87 to buy a present for Jim. Her Jim. Many a 
happy hour she had spent planning for something 
nice for him. Something fine and rare and sterling 
—something just a little hit near to being worthy of 
the honour of being owned by Jim. 

There was a pier-glass between the windows of the ’ 
room. Perhaps you have seen a pier-glass in an S 3 * 
flat. A very thin and very agile person may, by . 
observing his reflection in a rapid sequence of longi¬ 
tudinal strips, obtain a fairly accurate conception of 
his looks. Della, being slender, had mastered the arr. \ 

Suddenly she whirled from the window and stood 
before the glass. Her eyes were shining brilliantly, 
but her face had lost its colour within twenty seconds. 
Rapidly she pulled down h er hair and let it fall to its 
full length. 

Now, there were two possessions of the James 
Dillingham Youngs in which they both took a mighty 
pride. One was Jim’s gold watch that had been his / l 
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father’s and his grandfather’s. The other was Della’s 
hair. Had the Queen of Sheba lived in the flat across 
the airshaft, Della would have let her hair hang out 
the window some day to dry just to depreciate Her 
Majesty’s jewels and gifts. Had King Solomon been 
the janitor, with all his treasures piled up in the base¬ 
ment, Jim would have pulled out his watch every time 
he passed, just to see him pluck at his beard from 
envy. 

So now Della’s beautiful hair fell about her, rippling 
and shining like a cascade of brown waters. It reached 
below her knee and made itself almost a garment for 
her. And then she did it up again nervously and 
quickly. Once she faltered tor a minute and stood 
still while a tear or two splashed on the worn red 
carpet. 

On went her old brown jacket; on went her old 
brown hat. With a whirl of skirts and with the bril¬ 
liant sparkle still in her eyes, she fluttered out of the 
door and down the stairs to the street. 

Where she stopped the sign read : “ Mme. Sofronie. 
Hair Goods of All Kinds.” One flight up Della ran, 
and collected herself, panting. Madame, large, too 
white, chilly, hardly looked the " Sofjpnie.” 

“ Will you buy my hair? ” asked Della. 

” I buy hair,” said Madame. “ Take yer hat off 
and let’s have a sight at the looks of it.” 

Down rippled the brown cascade. 

“ Twenty dollars,” said Madame, lifting the mass 
with a practised hand. 

“ Give it to m^quick,” said Della. 

Oh, and the next two hours tripped by on rosy 
wings. Forget the hashed metaphor. She was ran¬ 
sacking the stores for Jim’s present. 
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She found it at last. It surely had been made for 
Jim and no one else. There was no other like it in 
any of the stores, and she had turned all of them 
inside out. It was a platinum fob chain simple and 
chaste in design, properly proclaiming its value by 
substance alone and not by meretricious ornamenta¬ 
tion—as all good things should do. It was even 
\ worthy of I he Watch. As soon as she saw it she 
knew that it must be Jim’s. It was like him. Quiet¬ 
ness and value—the description applied to both. 
Twenty-one dollars they took from her for it, and 
she hurried home with the 87 cents. With that chain 
l°n his watch Jim might be properly anxious about the 
|time in any company. Grand as the watch was, he 
sometimes looked at it on the sly on account of the 
old leather strap that he used in place of a chain. 

When Della reached home her intoxication gave 
way a little to prudence and reason. She got out her 
curling irons and lighted the gas and went to work 
repairing the ravages made by generosity added tol 
love. Which is always a tremendous task, dear friends 
—a mammoth task. 


Within forty minutes her head was covered with 
tiny, close-lying curls that made her look wonderfully 
like a truant schoolboy. She looked at her reflection 
in the mirror long, carefully, and critically. 

“ If Jim doesn’t kill me,” she said to herself, “ before 


he takes a second look at me, he’ll say I look like a 
Cone y Is land chorus girl. But what could I do— 
oh! what could I do with a dollar and eighty-seven 
cents? ” 


At seven o’clock the coffee was made and the frying- 
pan was on the back of the stove, hot and ready to 
cook the chops. 

c # 
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Jim was never late. Della doubled the fob chain 
in her hand and sat on the corner of the table near 
the door that he always entered. Then she heard his 
step on the stair away down on the first flight, and 
she turned white for just a moment. She had a habit 
of saying little silent prayers about the simplest every¬ 
day things, and now she whispered: “Please God, 
make him think I am still pretty.” 

The door opened and Jim stepped in and closed it. 
He looked thin and very serious. Poor fellow-, he was 
only twenty-two—and to he burdened with a family! 
lie needed a new overcoat and he was without 
gloves. 

Jim stepped inside the door, as immovable as a 
setter at the scent of quail. His eyes were fixed upon 
Della, and there was an expression in them that she 
could not read, and it terrified her. It was not anger, 
nor surprise, nor disapproval, nor horror, nor any of 
the sentiments that she had been prepared for. He 
simply stared at her fixedly with that peculiar expres¬ 
sion on his face. 

Della wriggled off the table and w-ent for him. 

“Jim, darling,” she cried, “don’t look at me that 
way. I had my hair cut off and sold it because I 
couldn’t have lived through Christmas without giving 
you a present. It’ll grow out again—you won’t mind, 
will you? I just had to do it. My hair grows awfully 
fast. Say ‘Merry Christmas! ’ Jim, and let’s be 
happy. You don’t know what a nice—what a beauti¬ 
ful, nice gift I’ve got for you.” 

“ You’ve cut off your hair? ” asked Jim, laboriously, 
as if he had not arrived at that patent fact yet even 
after the hardest mental labour. 

“ Cut it off and sold it,” said Della. “ Don’t you 
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like me just as well, anyhow? I'm me without my 
hair, ain’t I? ” 

Jim looked about the room curiously. 

“ You say your hair is gone? ” he said with an air 
almost of idiocy. 

“ You needn't look for it,” said Della. “ It’s sold, 
I tell you—sold and gone, too. It’s Christmas Eve, 
boy. Be good to me, for it went for you. Maybe the 
hairs of my head were numbered,” she went on with 
a sudden serious sweetness, “ but nobody could ever 
count my love for you. Shall I put the chops on, 
Jim?” 

Out of his trance Jim seemed quickly to wake. He 
enfolded his Della. For ten seconds let us regard with 
discreet scrutiny some inconsequential object in the 
other direction. Eight dollars a week or a million a 
year—what is the difference? A mathematician or 
a wit would give you the wrong answer. The magi 
brought valuable gifts, hut that was not among them. 
This dark assertion will he illuminated later on. 

Jim drew a package from his overcoat pocket and 
threw it upon the table. 

'* Don’t make any mistake, Dell,” he said, “ about 
me. I don’t think there’s anything in the way of a 
haircut or a shave or a shampoo that could make me 
like my girl any less. But if you’ll unwrap that 
package you may sec why you had me going awhile 
at first.” 

White fingers and nimble tore at the string and 
paper. And then an ecstatic scream of joy; and then, 
alas! a quick feminine change to hysterical tears and 
wails, necessitating the immediate employment of all 
the comforting powers of the lord of the flat. 

For there lav^The Combs—the set of combs, side 
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and back, that Della had worshipped for long in a 
Broadway window. Beautiful combs, pure tortoise¬ 
shell, with jewelled rims—just the shade to wear in 
the beautiful vanished hair. They were expensive 
combs, she knew, and her heart had simply craved 
and yearned over them without the least hope of 
possession. And now they were hers, but the tresses . 
that should have adorned the coveted adornments ^ 
were gone. 

But she bugged them to her bosom, and at length 
she was able to look up with dim eyes and a smile 
and say: “ My hair grows so fast, Jim! ” 

And then Della leaped up like a little singed cat 
and cried, “ Oh, oh! ” 

Jim had not yet seen his beautiful present. She 
held it out to him eagerly upon her open palm. The 
dull precious metal seemed to flash with a reflection 
of her bright and ardent spirit. 

“ Isn’t it a dandy, Jim? I hunted all over town to 
find it. You'll have to look at the time a hundred 
times a day now. Give me your watch. I want to 
see how it looks on it.” 

Instead of obeying, Jim tumbled down on the couch 
and put his hands under the back of his head and 
smiled. 

“ Dell,” said he, “ let’s put our Christmas presents 
away and keep ’em awhile. They’re too nice to use • 
just at present. I sold the watch to get the money to ) vyI 
buy your combs. And now suppose you put the I 1 
chops on.” 

The magi, as you know, were wise men—wonder¬ 
fully wise men—who brought gifts to the Babe in the 
manger. They invented the art of giving Christmas 
presents. Being wise, their gifts were no doubt wise 
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ones, possibly bearing rhe privilege of exchange in 
case of duplication. And here I have lamely related 
to you the uneventful chronicle of two foolish chil- I 
dren in a flat who most unwisely sacrificed for each ! 
other the greatest treasures of their house. But in a 
last word to the wise o f the se days, let it be said that 
of all who give gifts these two were the wisest. Of all 
who give and receive gifts, such as they arc wisest. 
Everywhere they are wisest. They arc the magi. 

O. Henry —The Bat of O. Henry. 
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5 - ARKETALL 
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I he train was waiting at Victoria Station and there 
remained but three minutes to the time when it was 
scheduled to leave. In front of the Pullman reserved 
for Lord Curzon clustered the photographers, holding 
their hooded cameras ungainlily. The station-master 
gazed towards the harrier. Already the two typists 
were ensconced in the saloon: Sir William Tyrrell in 
the next compartment had disappeared behind a 
newspaper: the red despatch-boxes were piled upon 
the rack, and on the linoleum of the gangway Lord 
Curzon's armorial dressing-case lay check by jowl 
with the fibre of Miss Petticue’s portmanteau. I 
waited with Allen Leeper on the platform. We were 
joined by Mr. Emmott of Reuters. “ Is the Marquis 
often as late as this? ” he inquired. “ Lord Curzon,” 
I answered, “ is never late,” and as I said the words a 
slight stir was observable at the barrier. Majestically, 
and as if he were carrying his own howdah. Lord 
Curzon proceeded up the platform accompanied by 
the police, paused for a moment while the cameras 
clicked, smiled graciously upon the station-master, 
and entered the Pullman. A whistle shrieked, a flag 
fluttered, the crowd stood back from the train and 
began to wave expectantly. It was then that I first 
saw Arketall. He was running with haste but dig¬ 
nity along the platform: in his left hand he held 
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his bowler, and in his right a green baize foot-rest. 
He j umped on to the step as the train was already 
moving. “ Crakcy,” said Arketall, as he entered the 
saloon. 


2 

Leepcr and I sat opposite each other, going through 
the telegrams which had been sent down to the station 
from the Foreign Office. We sat there in the green 
morocco chairs of the Southern Railway: the mar¬ 
quetry on the panels behind us squeaked softly: the 
metal reading-lamp chinked ever so slightly against 
the glass top of the table: to our right the houses of 
Purley, to our left the houses of Lewisham, passed 
rapidly below us in the autumn sunshine: someone 
came and told Leepcr that he was wanted by Lord 
Curzon. I pushed the telegrams aside and leant back 
in my chair. Miss Petticuc was reading the Royal 
magazine: Miss Bridges was reading her own pass¬ 
port: I had ample time to study Arketall. 

He sat opposite to me at the end of the saloon. A 
man, I should have said, of about fifty-five, a tall 
man, at first impression, with a large naked face and 
large white bony hands. The fine Victorian model¬ 
ling of his brow and chin was marred by a puffy weak¬ 
ness around the eyes and mouth: at certain angles the 
thoughtful refinement of his features suggested a 
drawing of Mr. Galsworthy by George Richmond: 
he would then shift his position, the illusion would 
pass, there would be a touch of red ink around the 
eyelids, a touch of violet ink about the lips: the pallor 
of his cheeks, the little bleached ridges around his 
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mouth, would lose all suggestion of asceticism: when 
he leant forward in the full light of the window he 
had the appearance of an aged and dissolute pro- 
consul. His face, if he will forgive my saying so. 
seemed at such moments, self-indulgent. “That 
man,” I reflected, “ drinks.” 

I was well aware of the circumstances in which at 
the last moment Lord Curzon had engaged Arketall 
as his valet. Three days before we were due to leave 
for Lausanne, I had walked across to Carlton blouse 
Terrace with some papers that were urgently required. 
The Secretary of State was undergoing one of his 
recurrent attacks of phlebitis and I was taken to his 
bedroom. I gave him the papers and he began to look 
at them, his lips, as was his wont, moving rapidly in a 
faint, but not unpleasant, whisper as he read the docu¬ 
ments. My eyes wandered around the room. It was 
a small room with but one window which looked over 
the park : there was a white washing-stand, a servant’s 
chest of drawers, and a cheap brass bedstead: the walls 
were papered with a simple pattern of sweet-pea, and 
there were some photographs and a brown wooden 
hair-brush upon the dressing-table: on the small 
mantelpiece beside me I noticed a washing-list, a bone 
collar-stud, and two pieces of string. It was like a 
single bedroom in one of the Gordon Hotels: the only 
luxuries were an elaborate telephone affixed to the 
wall beside the bed, and a large box of crystallized 
fruits upon a side-table. The problem of Lord Cur- 
zon’s personality, which had become almost an obses¬ 
sion to me, was enhanced by the sight of these acces¬ 
sories. My eyes wandered round the room in mute 
surprise. They returned finally to the figure in the 
bed. He was no longer looking at the documents, he 
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was looking at me. “ You are observing,” he said, 
“the simple squalor of my bedroom. I can assure 
you, however, that my wife’s apartments are ol the 
most unexampled magnificence.” And at this his 
shoulders shook with that infectious laughter of his, 
that rich eighteenth-century amusement. “ You have 
also,” he continued, “ observed the telephone. A 
disastrous invention, my dear Nicolson, but it has its 
uses. Thus if I make upon this ivory lever a slight 
pressure to deflect it to the right, a mere exignum 
clinamen, the whole secrets of my household are 
revealed to me. I overhear. This morning, for 
instance, when thus switched on (I think that is the 
correct term) to the universe, the bell rang. A voice 
said, ' Is that you, Alf, and 'ow's it feeling this morn¬ 
ing? I ’ad a devil of a time coming in with the milk 
like that.’ 4 My dear young lady,’ I answered. ‘ you 
arc singularly mistaken. You arc not speaking to 
Mr. Alfred I lorlick, you are speaking to Lord Curzon 
himself.’ The noises, I may say. which greeted me 
from the other end indicated that my words had 
produced an effect which was positively blasting. And 
Horlick, an excellent valet, leaves me to-morrow.” 

Victim of such coincidences did Arkctall sit there 
that morning in the Pullman with a small and incon¬ 
gruous bowler perched upon his head. He became 
slightly uneasy at my scrutiny: he reached for his 
suit-case and extracted John o’ London’s Weekly : I 
returned to my telegrams. The train skimmed tink¬ 
ling and direct above the Weald of Kent. 
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Our arrival at Dover somewhat disconcerted Arke- 
tall. It was evident that he was proud of his com¬ 
petence as a travelling valet and anxious to win con¬ 
fidence hy a brisk display of merit. Before the train 
had come to a standstill he was out on the platform, his 
face assuming the expression of “ Leave everything to 
me.” He was at once brushed aside by an inspector of 
police and two Foreign Office messengers. A phalanx 
of porters stood behind the inspector and leapt upon 
our baggage. The Foreign Office messengers seized the 
despatch-boxes. Before Arketall had realized what 
had happened, Lord Curzon was walking slowly 
towards the boat chatting to the inspector with not 
unconscious affability. Wc strolled behind. Arketall 
came up to me and murmured something about pass¬ 
ports. I waved him aside. There was a man beside 
the gangway with a cinematograph, the handle of 
which lie began to turn gently as we approached. I 
glanced behind me at Arketall. His attitude had stif¬ 
fened suddenly into the processional. “ Arketall,” I 
said to him, “ you have forgotten the foot-rest.” 
“ Crakey! ” he exclaimed as he turned to run towards 
the train. The other passengers were by then begin¬ 
ning to dribble through the pens in which they had 
been herded: I leant over the taffrail, watching the 
single agitation meeting the multiple agitation: 
widows hurrying along searching frantically in their 
reticules for those yellow tickets which would take 
them to Bordighera: Arketall, in acute anxiety, breast¬ 
ing this fumbling torrent with his bowler in his hand. 
A policeman touched me on the shoulder: he was 
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holding the foot-rest. “ His lordship generally re¬ 
quires this with him on the voyage.” But by then 
Arkctall was but a distant dome-shaped head bobbing 
against a panic stream. The little cords that tied the 
awning above me were pattering against the stays in 
an off-shore wind: in the gap between the pierheads 
a swell tumbled into foam, the inner harbour was 
wrinkled with scudding frowns: clearly we were in 
for a rough crossing. I took the foot-rest to Lord 
Curzon. He was sitting at his cabin table writing on 
loose sheets of foolscap in a huge flowing hand: his 
pencil dashed over the paper with incredible velocity: 
his lips moved: from time to time he would impa¬ 
tiently throw a finished sheet upon the chintz settee 
beside him. I adjusted the foot-rest. He groaned 
slightly as he moved his leg. He was much too occu¬ 
pied to notice my ministrations. I returned to the 
deck outside. A voice wailed to me from the shore: 
“ It’s gone: it’s gone.” Arkctall flung into the words 
that forlorn intensity which throbs in the earlier 
poems of Lord Tennyson. I replied by reassuring 
gestures indicative that he should come on board. He 
was mopping his forehead with a large linen handker¬ 
chief: little white drops were still forming on it as 
he stood panting beside me. “Crakeyl ” he gasped. 
“You had better go downstairs,” I answered, “it is 
going to be rough.” He closed one eye at me. “ A 
little peg, Ay don’t think.” His words, at the moment, 
had little apparent meaning. 
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I did not see Arketall again until we were 
approaching Calais. I found him talking to Sir Wil¬ 
liam Tyrrell outside the cabin. “ Now, Ostend,” he 
was saying. “ that’s another question. Nane francs a 
day and no questions asked. “ And no questions 
asked,” he repeated, looking wistfully at the sand 
dunes. The inspector came up to me with a packet 
of passports: he said he would hand them over to the 
commissaire de police on arrival. I took them from 
him. desiring to solve a problem which had often 
assailed me, namely, whether Lord Curzon made out 
a passport for himself. It was there all right—” We, 
George Nathaniel,” and then his name written again 
in the blank spaces. That amused me, and I was still 
considering the curious associations evoked by such 
official Narcissism when we sidled up to the Calais 
landing-stage.^ The gangway was'immediately opposite 
Lord Curzon s cabin: on the pier below stood the 
Consul in a top-hat, and some French officials: I went 
in to Lord Curzon and told him we were arriving: he 
was still writing hard, and paid no attention: on the 
settee beside him was a pile of foolscap and at least 
twenty envelopes stamped and addressed. A mufHed 
jerk showed that we were already alongside. Sighing 
deeply Lord Curzon addressed and stamped the last 
envelope. “ Send me that valet man,” he said. I 
fetched Arketall, telling him to hurry as the other 
passengers were being kept waiting: there they were 
on my left secured by a cord across the deck, a serried 
wedge of passengers looking their part. Lord Curzon 
emerged genially from his cabin at the exact moment 
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the gangway was fixed: Arketall followed with the 
foot-rest: he stumbled as he stepped on to the gang¬ 
way and clasped the rail. “ Yes, I thought he was 
drunk,” said Sir W. Tyrrell as we followed in our 
correct order. Lord Curzon was being greeted by the 
Representative of the French Republic. He moved 
slowly towards the train, leaning on his ebony cane; 
behind him zigzagged Arketall, clasping the green 
baize foot-rest. “ Hadn’t we better warn the Mar¬ 
quis . . . ? ” I asked. “ Oh, he’ll notice it soon 
enough.” Lord Curzon had paused by the train to 
say a few chosen words to the Consul. Behind him 
stood Arketall, very rigid as to the feet, but swaying 
slightly with the upper part of the body, bending 
slowly forwards and then straightening himself with 
a jerk. We left for Paris. 


5 

The next thirty-six hours are somewhat of a blur in 
my memory. I can recall M. William Martin at the 
Garc du Nord and other top-hats raised simultane¬ 
ously, and the flash and subsequent smell of mag¬ 
nesium wire lighting rows of white featureless faces 
beyond the barrier: a group of Americans pausing to 
stare at us, cocktail in hand, as we entered the Ritz— 
“ Why, look, Mrs. Cameron . . and then the figure 
of Mr. Ellis, pale and courtly, standing erect beside 
Lord Curzon in the lift: the corridor stretching white, 
airless, unwindowed, the little lighted globes in the 
ceiling, the four detectives grouped together, a bottle of 
'Evian and two glasses on a Saratoga trunk. I remem¬ 
ber also a late dinner and Olivier ministering to Lord 
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Curzon and yet not ignoring us—Olivier blending with 
a masterly precision the servile and the protective, 
the deferential and the condescending. And then the 
following day the familiar conference atmosphere: 
the crackle of Rolls-Royces upon the raked and 
watered gravel in front of the Affaires Etrangeres: 
the slow ascent, maps, despatch-boxes, politeness, up 
the wide stone staircase: the two huissiers in evening 
dress and silver chains, that huissier with a white 
nose, that other huissier whose nose is red: the first 
ante-room, gold and damask, the second soft-carpeted 
ante-room, damask and gold: the Salle de lTIoiioge 
—green rectangles of tables, a perspective of pink rec¬ 
tangles of blotting-paper: M. Poincare advancing 
from a group by the furthest window: the symmetry 
of alignment broken suddenly by papers on the green 
cloth, protruding edges of maps, despatch-boxes with 
open lids, secretaries bending from behind over their 
employers, the interpreter sitting with his pencils and 
note-book by himself: the soft hum of traffic along 
the Quai d’Orsay. 

We lunched that day with Madame Poincare and 
afterwards the discussions continued: at 4 p.m. the 
chandeliers leapt in successive tiers to brilliance; the 
white and scarlet benches in the window recesses were 
hidden one by one as the silk curtains were drawn 
across them, and at five we had tea and macaroons 
in the large white room beyond. At nine we returned 
exhausted to our dinner; we were all to start for 
Lausanne next morning at 7.30. 

We gathered sleepily at 7.5 a.m. in the hall of the 
Ritz: the revolving glass door was clamped open and 
a man in a striped apron was shaking an india-rubber 
mat out on to the Place Vendome: the luggage had 
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already preceded vis, the typists were sitting in the 
third motor rather pinched and blue: we waited for 
Lord Curzon. At 7.16 a.m. he appeared from the lift 
escorted by Mr. Ellis. He climbed slowly into the 
motor, falling back on to the cushions with a sigh of 
pain: he beckoned to me: “I shall want my foot¬ 
rest.” I dashed back into the hotel to search for 
Arkctall. Mr. Ellis was standing by the staircase, and 
as I approached him I could hear someone pattering 
above me down the stairs: at the last turning there 
was a hump and a sudden exclamation, and Arketall 
shpt round and down the staircase like a bob-sleigh, 
landing beside me with his feet in the air and the 
foot-rest raised above him. “Crakcy! ” he remarked. 
We had by then only eleven minutes in which to reach 
the Gare de Lyon. The three motors swayed and 
dashed along the boulevards like fire-escapes to an 
incessant noise of Klaxons. Then very slowly, pro- 
cessionally, sleepily we walked up through the station 
towards the platform. M. Poincare in a black silk cap 
with a peak was waiting, a little irritably I thought, 
beside the train. There was a saloon for the French 
delegation, a saloon for the British delegation, and 
separating them a satin-wood drawing-room carriage 
and a dining-car. The large white clocks marked 7.29 
as we entered the train. At 7.30 we slid out into the 
grey morning past a stiff line of saluting police and 
railway officials. Arkctall was standing beside me: 
“ Ay left me ’at behind,” he remarked in sudden dis¬ 
may. I had a picture of that disgraceful bowler lying 
upwards on the stair carpet of the Ritz: “ Tiens,” they 
would exclaim, “ lc chapeau dc Lord Curzon.” “ You 
can get another,” I answered, “at Lausanne.” Miss 
Petticue came up to me holding a bowler. “ They 
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threw this into our motor as we were leaving the Ritz.” 
I handed it in silence to Arketall. 


6 

For the greater part of that twelve-hour journey we 
sat in the drawing-room carriage discussing with our 
French colleagues the procedure of the impending 
conference: from time to time a Frenchman would 
rise and retire to the back of the train to consult 
M. Poincare: from time to time Allen Leeper or I 
would make our way to the front of the train to con¬ 
sult Lord Curzon: outside his door Arketall sat on a 
spring bracket-seat which let down on to the corridor; 
he would stand up when we came, and the seat would 
fly up smack against the wood-work: Arketall looked 
shaken and unwell. Lord Curzon in his coupe car¬ 
riage reclined in a dove-coloured armchair with his 
leg stretched out on the foot-rest. On the table beside 
him were at least thirty envelopes stamped and 
addressed: he did not appear to relish our interrup¬ 
tions. 

Towards evening the lights were lit in that satin- 
wood saloon. We sat there, M. Barrcre, General Wey- 
gand. Admiral Lacaze, Sir William Tyrrell, Laroche, 
Massigli, Allen Leeper and myself. The discussion 
had by then become desultory: from time to time a 
station would leap up at us from the gathering dusk, 
flick past the train in a sudden rectangle of illumi¬ 
nated but unfocused shapes, be lost again in the 
brooding glimmer of the Cotes d’Or. We stopped at 
Pontarlier and telephoned to M. Mussolini. He 
answered from Locarno. He wanted us to dine with 
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him that night at Vevcy. We pattered up and down 
the platform conveying messages from M. Poincare 
to Lord Curzon, from Lord Curzon to M. Poincare. 
It was agreed that they would both proceed to Vevey, 
and then the train slid onwards down upon Lausanne. 
Lord Curzon in his dove-coloured armchair was 
slightly petulant. He was all for dining with M. 
Mussolini but would have preferred another night. 
“And why Vevey?” he said. “Why indeed?” I 
echoed. Lord Curzon sighed deeply and went on 
writing, writing. I left him and stood in the corridor. 
Arkctall had pulled up the blind, and as the train 
jigged off to the left over some points a row of distant 
lights swung round to us, low-lying, coruscating, white 
and hard. “ Evian,” I said to Arkctall. “ Ho indeed,” 
he answered. Ten minutes later, the train cainc to 
rest in the station of Lausanne: there was a pause and 
silence: the arc-lamps on the platform threw white 
shapes across the corridor, dimming our own lights, 
which but a few minutes before had seemed so garish 
against the darkness. I returned to Lord Curzon’s 
compartment. “ I think,” he said, “ that you and 
Leeper had better get out here. It is quite unnecessary 
for you to come on to Vevey.” “ Oh, but, sir . . .” 
I protested. “ Quite unnecessary,” lie repeated. I 
usually enjoyed an argument with Lord Curzon, but 
there was something in his voice which indicated that 
any argument at that moment would be misplaced. I 
went and told Leeper: we both seized our despatch- 
boxes and climbed down on to the platform. Bill 
Bcntinck, who had been sent on two days before to 
complete arrangements, came up to us, immaculate, 
adolescent and so reliable. "There arc four motors,” 
he said, “ and a lorry for the luggage.” “ The Marquis 
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isn’t coining,” I informed him, “ he and M. Poincare 
arc going on to Vcvey to dine with Mussolini. They 
won't get back here till midnight.” “Oh Lud I ” he 
exclaimed, “ and there’s a vast crowd outside and the 
Mayor of Lausanne. ’ ” Lud! ” I echoed, and at that 
the slim Presidential train began to slide past us 
towards the night and Mussolini. It was only then 
that I noticed that the platform was empty from ex¬ 
cess rather than from lack of public interest: behind 
the barrier, behind a double row of police, stretched 
the expectant citizens of the Swiss Confederation. 
On the wide bare desert of the platform stood Lecpcr 
in a little brown hat, myself in a little black hat, and 
Arkctall in his recovered bowler: Miss Pcrticuc: Miss 
Bridges: pitilessly the glare of forty arc-lamps beat 
down upon our isolation and inadequacy. We walked 
(with dignity, I feel) towards the barrier: at our 
approach the magnesium wire flashed up into its own 
smoke and there was a stir of excitement in the crowd: 
somebody cheered: Arkctall raised his bowler in ac¬ 
knowledgment: the cheers were repeated : he held his 
bowler raised at exactly the correct angle above his 
head: the Mayor advanced towards him. I inter¬ 
vened at that moment and explained the situation. 
The Mayor turned from me, a little curtly perhaps, 
and said something to the police inspector. The wide 
lane which had been kept open for us ceased suddenly 
to be a lane and became a crowd leaving a station: 
we left with it. In a few minutes we were hooting our 
way under the railway bridge and down to Ouchy. 
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The hall of the Beau Rivage was crowded with hotel 
managers and journalists. The former bowed ingra¬ 
tiatingly at our entry: the latter, who had been sitting 
together at little tables drinking sherry, rose as a man 
to greet us. There was Mr. Walker, and Mr. Pirric 
Gordon, and Mr. Ward Price, and Mr. Ryall. There 
were a great many others whom I did not know: they 
looked diverse and yet convivial: I like journalists in 
principle and was extremely sorry to disappoint them: 
at no moment of my life have I desired so acutely to 
he important. Through all this gratuitous humilia¬ 
tion I was conscious, however, of a thin thread some¬ 
where within me of self-esteem. I lay idly in my hath 
trying to work this vaguely apprehended fibre of 
pleasure into the central focus of my consciousness, 
which seemed in its turn wholly occupied by pain : I 
tested myself in successive phases: the platform, solid 
pain: the exit from the platform, pain unrelieved: it 
was only when I went back to the phase in the motor 
that I ceased inwardly to wince. Leepcr, rather tired 
and thinking silently about Rumania, bad sat beside 
me; but Arketall, on the strapontin opposite, was full 
of talk. “ Very civil,” he had said, “ these Swiss 
people. Now Ay remember when Ay was with a 
Columbian gentleman, we went to Zurich. You know 
Zurich, sir? Well, it was lake this . . .” Yes, Arke¬ 
tall at that moment had called me “sir”: up to that 
moment he had treated me solely as a colleague. 
Something in the force of my personality or in Lord 
Curzon’s absence bad elevated me to a higher level 
of regard. I was gratified on discovering this, and 
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lay back in my bath thinking affectionately of Lord 
Curzon, who at that moment must have been descend¬ 
ing on to the platform at Vevey. Sir William Tyrrell 
would have to carry the foot-rest: I did so hope that, 
if Lord Curzon got tired. Sir William would he able 
to soothe him down. 


We dined downstairs in the restaurant. The re¬ 
mainder of the delegation had assembled by earlier 
trains. There was General Burnctt-Stuart with a 
military staff, and Sir Roger Keyes with naval assist¬ 
ants: there was Mr. S. D. Waley of the Treasury, and 
Mr. Payne of the Board of Trade: our own Secretariat 
was under the charge of Tom Spring Rice: there was 
a young man of extreme elegance who looked after 
the maps: there was an accountant and two further 


lady typists, and there was Mr. McClure for the Press. 
Undoubtedly we were an imposing collection. M. 
^^Duca and M. Diamandy, the Rumanian representa- 
•Jr tives, were seated at a further table; they came across 
^ to us and gave us cajjare out of a flat tin box. I was 
pleased at this, mainly for Allen Lceper’s sake, since, 
although in general the most stimulating of com¬ 
panions, he is apt at moments to brood about Rumania 
in silent suffering: with their arrival his pang had 
found a voice. It was a pleasant dinner if I remember 
rightly, and when it was over, Leeper and I ascended 
to put the final touches to Lord Curzon’s suite. A 


large drawing-room on the first floor gazing from its 
three high windows upon the lake: on the left a 
dining-room, on the right a bedroom with baths 
beyond. The drawing-room was sprinkled with little 
white armchairs and tables looking very occasional: 
there were palms and chrysanthemums in a large 
brass jardiniere : there was a little bean-shaped bureau. 
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and on the walls some coloured prints of ladies in 
green riding-habits descending the steps of Chambord, 
Chenonceaux and Blois. We removed these pictures 
and secured a larger writing-table. We sent for more 
flowers, and arranged some newspapers and brandy 
and soda upon a side-table. In the bedroom next 
door Arkctall was unpacking several trunks: I looked 
in on him : he was not inclined for conversation, but 
hiccoughed gently to himself as he swayed, now over 
the Marquis’s black suits and now over bis grey. It 
was by then 11.30: a telephone message came in from 
Vevey to say that Lord Curzon should reach Lausanne 
about midnight: we descended to the hall to await 
his arrival. 

8 

At 12.10 there was a stir at the front door and the 
managers dashed to the entrance. They returned in 
triumph, escorting a small brown gentleman in a 
brown suit and very white shirt-cuffs. He carried a 
brown bowler in his left hand and his right was thrust 
into his waistcoat. The iris of his eyes was entirely 
surrounded by white, a phenomenon which I had 
hitherto observed only in the photographs of distin¬ 
guished mesmerists. He was followed by three or 
four other gentlemen and two hoy-scouts in black 
shirts. An electric tremor ran through the assembled 
journalists. “ Mussolini,” they whispered in amaze¬ 
ment. I turned to Allen Lccper. “ Really,” I re¬ 
marked, “ that was very odd indeed.” “ It was,” he 
answered. 

Ten minutes later the glass doors again gyrated and 
Lord Curzon, magnificent and smiling, stood upon 
the threshold. Slowly and benignly lie bowed to the 
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managers: to the journalists he made a friendly 
gesture at once welcoming and dismissive: he pro¬ 
ceeded to the lift. Seizing the green foot-rest from 
Sir William Tyrrell, I hurried through the crowd 
towards the staircase: “ Tiens,” exclaimed a French 
journalist, indicating the foot-rest, “ le trone de Bag¬ 
dad.” I pushed past him and arrived on the first floor 
just as Lord Curzon was leaving the lift. Fie paused 
at the doorway of his apartment and surveyed it. 

<“How ghastly! ” he sighed. He walked towards the 
window, pulled aside the yellow cretonne curtain, and 
gazed across to the lights of Evian. “ How positively 
"hastly,” he repeated. We helped him out of his large 
Lovat-mixture greatcoat; we propped the ebony cane 
against the white wall: we pulled up the least diminu¬ 
tive of the sixteen armchairs, and we placed the foot¬ 
rest in position. He sank back, sipped at a brandy- 
and-soda, sighed deeply, and then embarked on a 
narrative of the Vevey conference. 

Ah, those Curzonian dissertations! No small thing 
has passed from my life now they are silenced. As if 
some stately procession proceeding orderly through 
Arc de Trioinphe along a straight wide avenue: out¬ 
riders, escorts, bands; the perfection of accoutrements, 
the precise marshalling of detail, the sense of conscious 
continuity, the sense of absolute control. The voice 
rising at moments in almost histrionic scorn, or drop¬ 
ping at moments into a hush of sudden emotion; and 
then a flash of March sunshine, a sudden dart of 
eighteenth-century humour, a pause while his wide 
shoulders rose and fell in rich amusement. And all 
this under a cloud of exhaustion, under a cloud of 
persistent pain. 

The glamour of this particular discourse was some- 
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what dimmed for me by anxiety on behalf of Arketall. 
The door into the bedroom was open, and there came 
from it the sound of cupboards opening and shutting, 
the sound at intervals of a hiccough inadequately sup^ 
pressed. “ We had by then,” Lord Curzon was saying, 
reached the last point of the six which I have 
grouped under category A. Mussolini had as yet not 
lully grasped my intention; with the assistance of that 
dilapidated majmoset who acts as his mentor I re¬ 
gained my point of departure: the status of pei_n- 
tietiza, I explained . . .” 

Ic came loudly from the adjoining room. Lord 
Curzon paused. My eyes met those of Allen Lecper 
and I motioned to him to close the door. 

... the status of pertinenza, I explained, was in no • 
way identical with what we regard as domicile. Loin- 
care, who on all such points is cxasperatingly punctili- 
ous. insisted on interrupting. He maintained . . 

Ic, said Arketall from the next room. Lecper 
had by then reached the doorway and closed it 

at was that?” said Lord Curzon, 
turning a petulant eye in my direction. 44 It is your 
servant, sir, unpacking some clothes.” 

“ He maintained that the droit d’etablissemcnt . . ?’ 
The procession b 4 ‘d re-formed and continued its 
stately progress: it continued until 2 a.m.: the Mar¬ 
quis then dismissed us: he said he had letters to write 
as well as a report for the Cabinet; he had by then to 
our certain knowledge been working without inter¬ 
ruption for nineteen hours: and yet in the morning 
there was a report of eight pages for the Cabinet, 
and on the table in the passage twenty-two letters 
addressed and stamped—or, as he himself would have 
said, "stamped and directed.” 
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Next morning there was to be a meeting to continue 
the conversations begun at Vevey. We arranged a 
large table in Lord Curzon’s room and placed paper 
and pencils at intervals. The Marquis sat at bis desk 
writing rapidly. Punctually at eleven both doors were 
flung open by Arkctall. “ Excellence Poyncarry,” be 
bawled, “ and General Wiggand.” Lord Curzon rose 
genially to meet them, and conducted them to the 
table. They sat down and waited for M. Mussolini. 
General Wcygand began drawing little squares and 
triangles on the sheet before him. Poincare rose and 
walked up and down the room in obvious impatience, 
flicking his pince-nez against his thumb-nail. From 
time to time he would pause at one of the windows, 
looking at the grey fog which crept among the coni¬ 
fers. Lord Curzon kept on sending me with messages 
to the Duce urging him to come. I did not execute 
these missions, knowing them to be of no avail, but I 
had several pleasant chats in the passage with Mario 
Pansa, who was acting as M. Mussolini’s personal 
secretary. From time to time I would return to Lord 
Curzon’s room and assure them all that M. Mussolini 
was on his way. I would then resume my talks with 
Mario, whose gay Harrovian chatter relieved a situa¬ 
tion which but for him I might have found a trifle 
tense. When, at 11.35, M. Mussolini actually did 
come, he came very quickly. Pushing Arketall aside, 
His Excellency shot into the room like a brown thun¬ 
derbolt, stopped short, clicked his heels, bowed and 
exclaimed, “ Je vous salue, Messieurs.” They then sat 
down at the table, and we sat behind. The maps were 
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spread in convenient places; the interpreter sharpened 
his pencil. I he Vevey conversations were resumed. 

I hat evening M. Poincare returned to Paris, and 
M. Mussolini to Rome: Lord Curzon was left pre¬ 
eminent over a conference consisting mostly of Am¬ 
bassadors. I here was M. Barrerc and M. Bompard 
for France: and for Italy the aged Marchese Garroni: 
Ismet Pasha, deaf and boyish, coped with a large and 
resentful I urkish delegation: M. Venizelos, troubled 
hut conciliatory, spoke for Greece: at moments, even, 
the mez zo-sop rano of M. Ichicherine would qiiaver 
into our discussion. And as the days passed. Arketall, 
to my despair, entered visibly on a decline. 


to 

We found it difficult to induce Lord Curzon to treat 
tlie problem seriously. On the second morning Arke¬ 
tall. in helping his master on with his socks, had 
slipped and fallen. “Arketall,” Lord Curzon had 
remonstrated, “ you are either very ill or very drunk.” 
“ Both, m Lord,” Arketall had answered. Lord Cur¬ 
zon was so pleased with this response that his affection 
for Arketall became unassailable. We grew seriously 
uneasy. I found him one morning standing by the 
side-tabic in the dining-room pouring liqueur-brandy 
into a claret glass. Me winked slowly at me and placed 
a shaky forefinger beside his nose. I was incensed at 
this gesture of confederacy: I told Bill Bcntinck that 
the Marquis must again be warned. But unfortun¬ 
ately that morning Marchese Garroni had, in Lord 
Curzon’s presence, mistaken Arketall for Sir Roger 
Keyes, had seized both his hands and had assured 
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him in a torrent of Genoese French how great a debt, 
how unforgettable a debt, Italy owed to the noble and 
generous British Navy. Lord Curzon was so delighted 
by this incident that our warnings fell on even deafer 
ears. A catastrophe was imminent, and it came. 

The Hotel Beau Rivagc at Ouchy consists of two 
wings joined together by a large suite of ball-rooms 
and dining-rooms. In the evening the natives of 
Lausanne and the visitors undergoing either educa¬ 
tion or treatment would gather in the foyer to listen 
to the band, to watch the dancing, and to observe the 
diplomatists and journalists passing backwards and 
forwards on hurried and mysterious errands. Satur¬ 
day was the gala night, and on Saturdays I would 
generally slip down after eleven and sit there admir¬ 
ing the couples jerking together in the ball-room. 
There was an American woman of great distinction, 
who wore a stomacher of diamonds: there was a 
grecdy-looking Cuban woman in a wheeled basket 
chair: there was Prince Nicholas of Russia, who was 
staying at a neighbouring pension and who danced 
with all the young ladies. It was a pleasant sight, and 
on the second Saturday I induced Lord Curzon to 
come and watch it. He stood there by the entrance to 
the hall-room leaning on his ebony cane, and smiling 
genially at the diverse couples who jigged and twirled 
before him. I observed the American lady syncopat¬ 
ing towards us in the arms of a distinguished-looking 
gentleman in evening dress. I called Lord Curzon’s 
attention to her, warning him to observe her stom¬ 
acher as she passed. He glanced towards her and 
grasped my arm. “ Surely,” he said, “ surely that 
can’t be Arketall? ” It was Arkctall, and he recog¬ 
nized us at the same moment. In trying to wince 
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away from the cold inquiry in Lord Curzon’s eye, he 
slipped between the legs of the American lady and 
brought her down upon him. Lord Curzon had 
turned abruptly and was walking back across the 
foyer. I ran after him. “ I think,” he said, “ that 
Arketall had better leave. He had better leave early 
to-morrow.” 

I returned to the ball-room and accompanied Arkc- 
tall to his room. He was somewhat dazed by his 
experience and he followed me meekly. I told him 
that there was a train at 7.30 next morning and he 
had better leave by it. He plunged under the bed and 
began pulling out his portmanteau: it refused to move 
and he tugged at it viciously: three empty bottles of 
Benedictine and a bottle of Grand Marnier shot out 
into the room, followed by the trunk. Arketall sat on 
the floor, nodding at the empty bottles. " You must 
pull yourself together,” I said. “You should at least 
assist us to minimize the scandal which your conduct 
has caused.” “ Never,” he 
no more.” 


hiccoughed vaguely, “ not 


11 

I did not witness his departure. I merely heard 
next morning that he had gone. While having break¬ 
fast I received a message that Lord Curzon wished to 
see me urgently. I found him in his dressing-gown. 
He was half angry and half amused. “ That inde¬ 
finite Arketall,” he said, “ has stolen my trousers.” 
“ Not all your trousers? ” I asked in some confusion. 
"Yes, all of them, except these.” Lord Curzon was 
wearing his evening trousers of the night before. I 
glanced at my watch. There was still an hour before 
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the meeting of the Conference, but by this time 
Arketall must have reached Pontarlier. 1 ran for Bill 
Bentinck and told him to telephone to the frontier 
police: “ Don't say trousers,” I shouted after him, “ say 
' quelqucs diets.’ ” I then secured the manager and 
proceeded to Arketall’s room. We looked in, over and 
under the cupboard and into the chest of drawers: I 
peered under the bed; there were three more bottles 
of Benedictine against the wall, hut otherwise the 
space was empty. The manager and I looked at each 
other in despair. “ C’est inenarrable,” he muttered, 
“ completement in-e-narrable.” I sat down wearily 
on the bed to consider our position. I jumped up 
again immediately and pulled back the bed-spread. 
Upon the crumpled bed-clothes lay a trouser-press 
bursting with Lord Curzon's trousers. I sent the 
manager to stop Bill Bentinck telephoning; myself I 
clasped the trouser-press and returned in triumph to 
Lord Curzon. Pic was seated at his writing-table, his 
pencil dashing across sheets of foolscap, his lips mov¬ 
ing. I stood there waiting. When he had finished 
four or five sheets and cast them from him he turned 
to me indignantly. His face relaxed into a smile and 
then extended into that irresistible laugh of his, that 
endearing boyish sense of farce. “Thank you,” he 
said, “ I shall now complete my toilet. There will 
only be Lceper to dinner to-night, and as a reward I 
shall give you my celebrated imitation of Tennyson 
reciting ‘Tears, idle tears.’” 

He kept his promise. It was an amazing perform¬ 
ance. We expressed our admiration and our gratitude. 
A sudden wave of depression descended upon Lord 
Curzon. “ Ah, yes,” he sighed, “ ah, yes. I know. 
All that was years ago, when I was young and could 
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still laugh at my elders. But all young men arc 
remorseless. You will go upstairs this evening and 
chaff me behind my back. You will give imitations 
in after life of the old buffer imitating Tennyson. And 
so it continues.” He sighed deeply. And then he 
grinned. “ I am sorry," he said, “ for Arketall. I 
liked that man.” 

Harold Xicolsox—S ome’ People. 
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6 . THE LAND OF GREEN GINGER 


In his luxurious service flat the elderly Mr. Adam sat 
before the fire with a frown upon his face, a frown not 
of anger or annoyance but of perplexity. It was the 
cosy time between tea and dinner; about his armchair 
lay scattered a number of opened and unopened 
letters; he was scanning a brief typewritten note, 
wondering how he should deal with it, and this 
wonder was the cause of his frown. 

“These newspaper.symposiums,” he grumbled to 
himself, “arc a nuisance! ” His secretary had gone 
home, taking away with her the dictated chapters of 
his book, his twentieth novel—his twentieth successful 
novel, he remembered with a smile that momentarily 
displaced the frown. “ How I started,” he read the 
typed sentence before him. “What made me first 
begin to write? ” The frown came back. Thought 
ran off into the mists of years ago. ... He remem¬ 
bered quite well what made him first begin to write. 
“ But no one would believe me.” . . . 

His face grew quite puckered. ... He finally decided 
he would dictate in the morning a few commonplace 
paragraphs, giving facts, of course, yet not this queer 
.incident that had first discovered his gift to himself. 
|It had been due to a shock, this discovery; and_a shock, 
/some say, can bring out lat ent po ssibilities in the mind 
hitherto ignored. Circumstances, that is, are neces¬ 
sary for their appearance: unless life produces them, 
the possibilities remain unknown, inactive. 
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. He remembered the shock in his own case, the 
queer experience it produced, and the first hint of 
his imaginative gift that appeared as a result. " But 
they’d think I was romancing! ” His pencil, mean¬ 
while, scribbled a few words on the blank part of the 
letter. . . . 

“ It is interesting,” he paused a moment to reflect, 

> “ how every important detail of the experience was 
' due to something in my mind at the time. All the 
ingredients were in me. Something just used them, 
dramatized them. That's the imaginative gift, I 
(suppose. ... It shapes the raw material.” 

He could see it all as though it were yesterday . . . 
instead of thirty years ago. . . . 

The shock, in his case, had been the sudden total 
loss of the comfortable fortune he had been brought 
upTo expect. The trustee, his guardian, had played 
ducks and drakes with it, and at twenty, an orphan, 
just down from Oxford with a prospect of £2,000 a 
year, he found himself instead with /50. perhaps less. 
T wo de tails only bear importantly upon the story: 
^his mtensc bitterness against the swindling guardian, 
whom he knew personally; and the question of what 
he could do to earn his living. These two, had he 
written the truth for the symposium, Mr. Adam 
would have stressed. For it was with these two, this 
^thought and this feeling burning intensely in his 
''mind, that he had gone for a walk to think things 
over. . . . 

To him, at the age of twenty, the situation seemed 
intensely tragic; no one in the world before had ever 
been so overwhelmed by fate; his anger against the^, 
psalm-singing guardian was of thaF-bittcr kind that 
could have killed. The young man was stirred to an 
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intense anger and hatred. He could have murdered 
Mr. Holyoake. The swindler deserved it. And 
Adam, dwelling upon the years of dishonest specula¬ 
tion that had left him penniless, meant this precisely. 
fNot that he actually wanted to commit murder, but 
ill that he realized the possibility lay in him. He still 
‘ remembered—with a smile to-day—how he finally 
dismissed the idea from his mind: “ What’s the use? ” 
he had reflected, bitterly. “ Even if I did murder him 
the State would only murder me in return. I should 
l mc hanged. Who murders is murdered in_his turn.” 

In this way the notion was—as he “believed—dis¬ 
missed from his mind. 

The other “ important detail ” concerned his imme¬ 
diate future. What could he do to earn his living? 
Me dwelt upon it with eager concentration. He 
reviewed a dozen futures: the stage, journalism, the 
motor trade, then in its infancy; insurance, emigrat¬ 
ing—he thought of many fields and callings, but 
realized he was trained for none. The choice of work 
of something that he could do, troubled him obsess- 
ingly. There were a hundred, a thousand possible 
1 futures open to a fellow, he discovered. It was the 
* choice that he found impossible. At a given moment 
in anybody’s life, he reflected, a number of possible 
I things lie waiting—he can take only one, but the 
.multiple choice is there. 

He had been walking for some time, and in a circle 
apparently, for he now found himself wandering 
towards the water-front of the ancient port that was 
his home town. It was after six o’clock on a summer 
evening, a Saturday, and few people were about. The 
sunshine fell slanting down the tangle of deserted 
alley-wavs. There was a smell of the sea, of tarred 
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ropes, rigging, fish, and these brought back the idea 
of emigrating. He thought of a cousin who had just 
gone to some job or other in China. . . . 

One notion chased another; his mind was a seething 
mass of wild ideas, with bitter, turbulent emotion 
behind them. Then, glancing up, his eye caught 
suddenly five little words, whose faded black letters 
shone in a patch of sunshine on the dull brick wall 
above his head. They were rather romantic little 
words, and they..snatched at something in his mind. 
He stood and stared. It was merely the name of the 


\ 


< 1 


alley, of course, yet^ thought took a ne\v turn. 

A kind of enchantment stole over him, for the 
words, as the poet puts it, walked up and down in 
his heart. . . . There rose before him a picture of 
forgotten days when the old port traded with southern 
isles, when dark-bearded sailors gabbling foreign 
tongues thronged these narrow- alley-ways, and the 
high romance of gallant sailing ships was in the air. 
. . . The live little words were almost a line of poetry. 

“ I lie hand of Green Gin g er,” was what he read. 

Mr. Adam, the young one of thirty years ago, 
paused, his eyes fastened on the faded lettering in the 
yellow sunlight. Then he started down the twisting 
alley, whose high walls now housed nothing more 
romantic than olficcs of shipbrokers, notaries, typists, 
packers, and commissioners of oaths, until his eye 


noted suddenly an exception—an old furniture shop, 
with its queer wares ovcrflow-ing on to the narrow- 
pavement. They w-cre a heterogeneous collection 
apparently. A circular mirror standing on a three- 
legged pedestal nearly six feet high reflected his figure, 
as he moved idly towards the shop a few yards lower 
down. He saw himself reflected, not without satis- 
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faction—his smart flannel suit, his eye-glass, his straw 
hat with its Oxford colours. He also saw a bent, thin 
little old man with a skull-cap on his head standing 
among the shadows a few feet inside beyond the dingy 
doorway. 

This figure now moved slowly towards him, scenting 
perhaps a possible customer. 

“ A fine piece,” said the wheezy voice. " A perfect 
bit of glass, me lord! Cheap, too! ” He rubbed his 
hands, nodding his ancient head in the direction of 
the article. “ It come from Chiney thirty years ago! 

Adam realized that he had been examinin': his own 

rO-- 

reflection for some minutes. He entered the shop, as 
an aa £&capc f rom tro ubling thoughts more than any¬ 
thing else, and as he did so the old man, bowing and 
scraping, moved, too, backing away before him. The 
interior was dark and much larger than the small 
entrance promised. A single oil-lamp revealed a series 
of deep, narrow rooms, cluttered up with stuff, among 
which the bent figure now set down the mirror care¬ 
fully, for he had carried it in with him. 

In the dimness the young man found his own rcficc- 
| tion more attractive than before; it was softened, more 
effective, he decided. The wheezy voice was mention¬ 
ing a price, rather a trumpery price, considered Mr. 
Adam, a few shillings only. He did not want to buy 
it, but anything was better than being alone with his 
tormenting thoughts, and he went closer to examine 
it. He bent down, noticing an inscription cut deeply 
into the dark wood of the framework. It was in 
Chinese characters. He ran his fingers over them, 
then looked up to ask: 

. ,f Who looks in me,” translated the wheezy voice, 
^ I “ murders—and is murdered.” And, carryi ng the 
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mirror with him, the old man retreated a little further 
into the shadow of the room beyond. 

The young man was startled. He felt his body give 
an imperceptible twitch he was unable to suppress. 
H is mind l ikewise gave a twitch. Was it uneasiness? 
It was, at any rate, surprise, while at the same time 
he was aware that somethings drew him, so that, 
almost involuntarily, he found himself following the 
retreating figure, who now, still carrying the mirror 
with him, was on the threshold of the next long room. 
Jt was the third extension of the premises, and it was 
'considerably darker than the first two rooms. A 
'chilliness hung in the fusty atmosphere. The place 
‘ seemed lonely suddenly. 

Aware of a faint tremor in him, though not yet of 
anything more than that, he spoke in a brusque, 
almost an aggressive voice: 

“ And what may such rubbish mean? ” he inquired, 
sharply. 

“ Precisely what it says, me lord,” came the wheezy 
voice, much lower than before. There was an un¬ 
pleasant hush in it. And there came a look into the 
face that hardly invited merriment, which was, per¬ 
haps, the very reason why Mr. Adam chose the 
Ijmomcnt for an audible guffaw. It betrayed him, he 
realized when it was too late. He felt nervous. More 
of a chuckle than an actual laugh, it sounded un¬ 
natural among this piled-up paraphernalia from 
foreign lands that gave back no single echo. It 
sounded dead. 

“ Docs it hold good? ” Mr. Adam challenged, the 
tone in his voice again betraying him—to himself at 
least. For the tremor crept somehow from the body 
into the sound. “ If I buy the thing, for instance, 
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d you mean to tell me that /—that you already before 
me-? ” 

He could not finish the sentence. A shudder 
stopped his breath, and the voice died on his lips. 
While speaking he had been looking, not into the old 
man’s face, but into the mirror, where he still saw his 
)own reflection. But it was not this that stopped his 
speech, and froze his blood. It was something else he 
saw. With one wrinkled hand the old shopman still 
clutched the pedestal; in the other was an unsheathed 
knife. 

“ So far, me lord, it has held good,” came his whis¬ 
per down the long, dim room, and as he spoke he 
tilted_thc mirror to a slightly different angle. The 
young man saw himself in the glass as before, but he 
now saw something else behind him, too. It lay 
stretched upon the floor, motionless, crumpled dread¬ 
fully, its position not quite natural. One arm was 
twisted about the face at an angle not possible to 
life. In the narrow fairway of the room behind him, 
the room he had already passed, this pitiful, repul¬ 
sive body lay. To stand where he now stood, the 
•'young man realized, he must actually have stepped 
over it. 

“ You —did—that? ” he gasped, in a voice that 
emitted hardly any sound. 

“ He looked in the mirror,” came the whispered 
answer. “ What do you expect? ” 

“ And before that— he in turn-? ” 

•>“It works that way.” The other gave with an 
awful grin. 

Adam felt his body stiffen: yet the blood began to 
flow in tumult. He felt his fists clench ughtly. With 
his eyes fixed on the shopman and not leaving him for 
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a single instant, he saw that the old man, letting go of 
the mirror, had begun to dodge. Light-footed he was, 
amazingly agile, quick, his movements convulsive, 
horribly alert. He dodged sideways, backwards, swift' 
as a shadow round his customer, who watched the 
hideous dance with arrested muscles and with spell¬ 
bound eyes. The knife gleamed and flashed. 

Adam made an effort that seemed to wrench his 
heart—and the muscles began to function again. 
Instinctively he picked up a heavy iron mace from a 
teak-wood table close beside him. With a strain he 
could just lift it. 

“ It’s up to me then, now—is it? ” he cried, his own 
feet shifting quickly. 

“I can defend mcself! ” shrieked the shopman, 
dodging with incredible rapidity. “ If that's any good 
to you, me lord! ” he yelled, shooting across the floor 
as an arrow flics and brandishing his knife. 

Moved by a sudden power that surprised himself, 
the young man leaped towards the pirouetting horror. 
He made one bound. He swung his heavy mace. The 
great weapon crashed down upon the ancient skull, 
driving the cap deep into the split hone. The figure 
stopped abruptly, uttered a tiny squeak, crumpled, 
and lay like a great mutilated insect where it fell. It 
did not move again. 

“Murders and is murdered! ” the other tried to 
scream, his voice, as in extreme nightmare agony, 
making no sound upon the air. “ I’ve done you in, 
at any rate. Then it’s my turn next, is it-? ” 

He turned swiftly, with the feeling that someone 
watched him from behind. f 

A tall figure, sure enough, darkened the distant door 
into the street, the outline of a stranger who bent a j 
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little to examine something that stood upon the pave¬ 
ment just outside. 

The young man stared and stared. Though in 
semi-darkness himself, the outline was clearly defined 
in the evening light. But was it a stranger? He 
1 wore a smart flannel suit, a straw hat with Oxford 
\ colours. As he straightened up, an eye-glass became 
l i visible. 

Mr. Adam shot round and stared at the crumpled 
heap upon the floor at his feet. It was not the shop- 
' man. What he stared down at was a neat flannel suit, 
a straw hat with Oxford colours. 

He shrieked. He raced headlong down the room. 
He darted at top speed along the next narrow room 
as well, straight towards the street door, towards the 
stranger with the tall outline. And this tall outline 
now came gliding to meet him, very swiftly gliding, 
silently too, making no sound upon the hoarded floor, 
just as he had seen his own reflected image gliding 
towards himself in the mirror before. Closer it came 
and closer, something oddly, dreadfully familiar about 
it, something that he almost recognized. 

It came remorselessly nearer, he could not have 
stopped it if he tried, while, curiously, he felt that he 
did not want to, even must not, stop it. Like Fate— 
his own fate—he must meet it: he could not avoid it 
—because he somehow welcomed it. 

He did not pause himself; he even moved faster, till 
there was but a foot between them. Terrified he was, 
yet at the same time his courage rose. They met, they 
slipped into one another, they emerged, and instan¬ 
taneously though this came about, he had time to 
recognize—himself . . . and that same second to find 
himself standing on the pavement outside, gazing at 
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» a mirror on a higli three-legged pedestal, while a little, 
i thin, bent old man faced him, wearing a skull-cap and 
rubbing his hands. It was the shopman evidently, 
scenting a possible customer. 

“ A line piece,” the old man wheezed. Mis eyes 
pierced like gimlets. “ And cheap, too. It come from 
Chiney thirty year ago.” 

u A wave of pleasant, even delightful, emotion fiut- 
-v ; tered through the young man's heart, as he bent to 
read an inscription carved in Chinese characters upon 
the wooden frame. He ran his finger over them, then 
looked up to ask. 

"To each," the wheezy voice translated, “ len 
thousand futures. Yet each must choose ,” and went 
* on to explain how a learned gentleman had once 
kindly deciphered the words for him—only the young 
man was no longer listening. He was staring intently 
at the upper part of the frame. 

' ‘But—the frame’s empty!” he cried aloud. 
“There is no mirror! ” And again that marvellous 
emotion passed fluttering across his heart. 

“ It got broke,” he heard the wheezy voice explain¬ 
ing; " got broke on the vige over. But it’s easy put in 
again, me lord. A fine old piece.” He mentioned a 
trumpery price, a few shillings merely. 

Young Mr. Adam bought it and took it home with 
him. ... In due course he entered his cousin’s insur¬ 
ance office as a clerk, and one evening he scribbled an 
account of his adventure in the Land of Green Ginger. 
Later, he wrote other, longer adventures, too. He had 
inside him, it seems, some queer gift of scribbfing 
imaginary, possibly imaginative, adventures. ... A 
shock had brought it to the surface. 
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Next morning the elderly Mr. Adam dictated to his 
secretary a few commonplace paragraphs about “ How 
I started to write.” They began: “At the age of 
twenty I entered an insurance office as a clerk. . . 
They were extremely dull. “ Send it to the editor,” 
he told his secretary, “ with a line to say I hope it 
is what he wants; he need not use it otherwise, of 
course.” 

And as he dictated the paragraphs his eye wandered 
from a long shelf, holding some twenty adventure 
books, to a mirror on a high three-legged pedestal 
' which, oddly, had no glass, and which, the elderly 
Mr. Adam knew, had never had one, nor ever would 

Algernon Blackwood. 
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I had come with high expectations, for Mr. Felix, a 
bachelor of sixty-five, was reputed to have made for 
thirty years this particular cabinet his idol. Any 
nabob or millionaire can collect. Mr. Felix, being 
moderately well to do, had selected. He would have 
none but the best; and the best lay stored delicately 
on cotton-wool, ticketed with the tiniest handwriting, 
in a nest of drawers I could have unlocked with a 
hairpin. 

The topmost drawer contained scarabs (of which J 
I am no connoisseur); the second some two dozen 
intaglios, and of these, by the light of my bull's-eye 
lantern, I examined five or six before sweeping the 
lot into my bag—Europa and the Bull, Ganymede 
in the eagle’s claw, Agave carrying the head of 
Pentheus, Icarus with relaxed wing dropping head¬ 
long to a sea represented by one wavy line; each and 
all priceless. In the third drawer lay an unset emerald, 
worth a king’s ransom, a clasp of two amethysts, and a 
necklace of black pearls graduated to a hair’s-breadth. 
By this time I could sec—I read it even in the exquisite 
parsimony of the collection—that I had to deal with 
an artist, and sighed that in this world artists should 
prey upon one another. The fourth drawer was 
reserved for miniatures, the most of them circlcted 
with diamonds: the fifth for snuff-boxes—gold snuff¬ 
boxes bearing royal ciphers, snuff-boxes of tortoise¬ 
shell and gold, snuff-boxes of blue enamel set with 
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diamonds. A couple of these chinked together as 
they dropped into the bag. The sound startled me, 
and I paused for a moment to look over my shoulder. 

The window stood open as I had left it. Outside, 
in the windless frosty night, the snow on the house- 
roofs sparkled under a wintering moon now near the 
close of her first quarter. But though the night was 
windless, a current of air poured into the room, and 
had set a little flame dancing in the fireplace where, 
three minutes ago, the sea-coals had held hut a feeble 
glow, half-sullen. Downstairs, in some distant apart¬ 
ment, fiddles were busy with a waltz tune, and a 
violoncello kept the beat with a low thudding pizzi¬ 
cato. For Mr. Felix was giving a Christmas party. 

I turned from this hasty glance to pick up another 
snuff-box. As my fingers closed on it the music 
suddenly grew louder, and I looked up as the door 
opened, and a man stood on the threshold—a short, 
square-set man. dressed in black. 

“Eb? ” He gave a little start of surprise. “No, 
no, excuse me. my friend, but you arc seeking in the 
wrong cabinet.” 

Before I could pull myself together, he had stepped 
to the window and closed it. “You had best keep 
quite still.” he said, “and then we can talk. There 
arc servants on the stairs below, and should you 
attempt the way you came there are three constables 
just around the corner. I hired them to regulate the 
carriage traffic: but now that the last guest has 
arrived, they will be cooling their heels for a spell; 
and I have a whistle. I have also a pistol.” With a 
turn of his hand he flung open a door in a dark 
arpiojre beside the window, dived a hand into its 
recesses, and produced the weapon. “ And it is 
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loaded,” he added, still in the same business-like voice, 
in which, after his first brief exclamation, my ear 
detected no tremor. 

“ By all means let us talk,” I said. 

He was crossing to the fireplace, but wheeled about 
sharply at the sound of my voice. “Eh? An edu¬ 
cated man, apparently! ” Laying the pistol on the 
mantelshelf, he plucked a twisted spill of paper from 
a vase hard by, stooped, ignited it from the flame 
dancing in the sea-coals, and proceeded to light the 
candles in an old-fashioned girandole that overhung 
the fireplace. There were five candles, and he lit them 
all. 

They revealed him a clean-shaven, white-haired 
man, meticulously dressed in black—black swallow¬ 
tail coat, open waistcoat, and frilled shirt-front, on 
which his laundress must have spent hours of labour; 
closely fitting black knee-breeches, black silk stock¬ 
ings, black polished shoes. They silhouetted, too, in 
the moment before he swung round on me, an enor¬ 
mous nose, like a punchinello’s, and the outline of a 
shapely head, sufficiently massive to counter balance 
and save it from caricature. The size of the head 
again would have suggested deformity, but for the 
broad shoulders that carried it. As he faced me 
squarely with his back to the hearth, his chest and 
shoulders narrowing to the hips of a runner, and still 
narrowing (though he stood astraddle) to ankles and 
feet that would not have disgraced a lady, he put me 
in mind of a matador I had seen years before, facing 
his bull in the ring at Seville. The firelight behind 
them emphasized the neat outline of his legs. He 
carried a black cloak on his left arm, and in his left 
hand an opera-hat, pressed flat against his left side. 
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In closing the window, in finding and producing the 
pistol, and again in lighting the candles, he had used 
his right hand only. 

“A gentleman?’’ he asked, contracting his brows 
and eyeing me. 

‘ Well,” said I, with an uncomfortable, nervous 
laugh, that itself accused my breeding, so inferior it 
was to the situation, “ possibly you are one of those 
who mix up the name and moral conduct-” 

“ To some extent,” he answered, without seeming 
to interrupt. “ Every one does, I fancy.” 

“ At any rate I won’t challenge it,” said I. “ But 
you may, if you will, call me a man of some education. 
I was at Magdalen once, but left Oxford without 
taking my degree.” 

“ Ah! ” He inclined his head a little to one side. 
“Cards? ” 

“ Certainly not,” I answered with heat. “ I own 
that appearances are against me, but I was never that 
kind of man. As a matter of fact, it happened over 
a horse.” 

He nodded. “ So you, too, though you won’t chal¬ 
lenge the name, have to mix up moral conduct with 
your disposition. We draw the line variously, but 
every one draws it somewhere. . . . Magdalen, hey? 
If I mistake not, the foundationers of Magdalen— 
including, perhaps, some who were undergraduates 
with you—arc assembled in the college hall at this 
moment to celebrate Christmas, and hear the choir 
sing Pergolesi’s ‘ Gloria.’ ” 

“ The reminder hurts me,” said I—“ if that be any 
gratification to you.” 

“ A sentimentalist? ” Mr. Felix’s eyes twinkled. 

Better and better! I have the very job for you— 
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but we will discuss that by-and-by. Only let me say 
that you must have dropped on me, just now, from 
heaven—you really must. But please don't make a 
practice of it! 1 have invested too much in my 
curios; and others have invested more. . . . That 
snuff-box, for instance, which you were handling a 
moment ago ... at one time in its history it cost— 
ay, and fetched—close on two hundred millions of 
money.” 

I began to have hopes that I was dealing with a 
madman. 

‘‘Or rather,” he corrected himself, “the money 
was paid for a pinch of the snuff it contains. Open 
it carefully, if you please! and you will behold the 
genuine rappee, the very particles over which France 
fought with Austria. What says Virgil? ‘ Hi motus 
animorum atquc hacc ccrlamina lanla Pulvcris exigui 
jactu * —yes, but in this instance, you see, the pinch 
of dust was the exciting cause. Sir. the Austrian 
ambassador, one fatal afternoon, refused to take from 
the box in your hand that which, three weeks later, 
and all too late, he would gladly have purchased with 
many millions. Observe the imperial crown on the 
lid, with the bees around it, as if to illustrate Virgil's 
warning. I bought the thing myself, sir, for six 
napoleons, off a dealer in the Rue du Fouarre: but 
the price will rise again. Yes, certainly, I count on 
its fetching three hundred pounds at least when I 
have departed this life, and three hundred pounds 
will go some little way towards my monument.” 

“Your monument? ” I echoed. 

He nodded again. “ In good time, my friend, you 
shall hear about it; for you make, I perceive, a good 
listener. You have gifts, though you do less than 
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justice to them. Suffice it to say that I am a senti¬ 
mentalist, like yourself. I never married nor begat 
children; and I have but a shaky belief in the future 
state; but my sentimentality hankers after—you may 
even say it postulates—some kind of continuity. I 
cannot discuss this here and now, for by the sound 
of the violins, the dance is coming to an end, and my 
guests will he growing impatient. But you remember 
Samson’s riddle? Well, out of my corpse (I trust) 
.shall come forth honey: whereas out of yours, unless 

you employ your talents better-” He broke off, 

and stepped close up to me. “ Ah, but excuse me.” 
he said, and reaching out a hand, caught me suddenly 
by the collar. 

The arrest —1 made sure it was an arrest—took me 
unprepared, and threw me off my balance. I broke 
away a pace, drawing back my fist to strike: and in 
that moment I felt his hand relax with a curious 
fluttering movement as though his fingers drummed 
on the hack of my neck. I heard him laugh too: and 
before I could hit out he sprang back, holding in his 
hand a white rabbit! 

“An old trick—eh?—and a simple one.” He 
pressed out the spring of his opera hat, dropped the 
rabbit inside, dived his hand after it, and drew out 
two white rabbits by the ears. " But it will amuse my 
young friends downstairs, and I practise this kind 
of thing at odd whiles.” 

He set the rabbits on the floor, where they gave 
themselves a shake, and hopped off towards the 
shelter of the window-curtains. 

“ Now you arc the very man I wanted,” said he, 
“ and I am going to make you sing for your supper.” 
He stepped to the armoire, and drew out a long cloak 
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of scarlet, furred with ermine. “ I had meant to wear 
this myself,” he went on; hut stopped all of a sudden 
at sight of my face, and began to laugh quietly, in a 
way that made me long to take him by the throat. 
“Dear me, dear me! I understand! Association of 
ideas—Court of Assize, eh? But this is no judicial 
robe, my friend: it belongs to Father Christinas. 
Here’s his wig now—quite another sort of wig. you 
perceive—with a holly wreath around it. And here’s 
his beard, beautifully frosted with silver.” He held 
wig and beard towards the window, and let the moon¬ 
light play over them. “On with them, quick! . . . 
And the boots.” Again he dived into the armoire, 
and produced a pair of Bluchers, the long ankle 
leathers gummed over with cotton-wool, to represent 
snow. “ It’s lucky they reach a good way up the leg. 
seeing the cloak is a trifle short for a man of your 
inches.” He stepped hack a pace and surveyed me as 
I fitted on the beard. 

“There arc punishments and punishments,” said 
I. " And I hope, whatever your game may he, you 
will remember that there’s punishment in dressing up 
like a tom-fool.” 

" Ah, hut you'll catch the spirit of it! ” he assured 
me: and then, rubbing his hands, he appeared to 
muse for a moment. “ I ought.” said he, with a 
glance towards the fireplace, “ I really ought to send 
Father Christmas down by way of the chimney. I he 
flue opens just above here, and I believe it would 
accommodate you; but I am not very sure if my 
housekeeper had it swept last spring. No,” he decided, 
“ the music has ceased, and we must lose no time. I 
will spare you the chimney.” 

He called to his rabbits, picked them up as they 
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came hopping from behind the curtains, popped them 
into his hat, shut it with a snap, and lo! they had 
vanished. 

“ You’ll excuse me,” I ventured, as he stepped to 
the door; “ hut—but the—the few articles here in the 
hag-” 

‘‘Oh, bring them along with you: bring them 
along by all means! We may have a present or two 
to make, down below.” 

From the head of the staircase we looked down into 
a hall gaily lit with paper lanterns. Molly and ivy 
wreathed the broad balustrade, and the old pictures 
around the walls. A bunch of mistletoe hung from a 
great chandelier that sparkled with hundreds of glass 
prisms.and under it a couple of footmen in gilt liveries 
and powder crossed at that moment with trays of 
jellies and syllabubs. 

They were well-trained footmen, too; for at sight 
of me descending the stairs in my idiotic outfit they 
betrayed no surprise at all. One of them set his trav 
down on a table, stepped neatly ahead as Mr. Felix 
reached the lowest stair, and opened a door for us on 
the right. I found myself at a stand on the threshold, 
blinking at a blaze of light, and staring up a perspec¬ 
tive of waxed floor at a miniature stage which filled 
the far end of the room. Light, as every one knows, 
travels farther than sound: were it not so. I should 
say that almost ahead of the blaze there broke on us 
a din of voices—of happy children’s voices. Certainly 
it stunned my ears before I had time to blink. 

The room was lined with children—scores of chil¬ 
dren: and some of them were gathered in little groups, 
and some of them, panting and laughing from their 
dance, had dropped into the chairs ranged along the 
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walls. But these were the minority. The most of the 

J 

guests lay in cots, or sat with crutches beside them, or 
with hands dropped in their laps. These last were the 
blind ones. I do not set up to he a lover of children : 
but the discovery that the most of these small guests 
were crippled hit me with a kind of pitiful awe; and 
>right on top of it came a second and worse shock, to 
note how many of them were blind. 

To me these blind eyes were the only merciful ones, 
as Mr. Felix beckoned Father Christmas to follow 
him up to the stage between the two lines of curious 
gazers. “O—oh! ” had been their first cry as they 
caught sight of me in the doorway: and “O—oh! 

I heard them murmuring, child after child, in long- 
drawn f ugu e, as we made our way up the long length 
of the room that winked detection from every candle, 
every reflector, every foot of its polished floor. 

We gained the stage together by a short stairway 
draped with flags. Mr. Felix with a wave of his opera- 
hat, called on the orchestra to strike up “ A Fine Old 
Fnglish Gentleman ” (meaning me or, if you like it, 
Father Christmas: and I leave you to picture the 
fool I looked). Then, stepping to the footlights, he 
introduced me, explaining that he had met me wan¬ 
dering upstairs, riilijtg his most secret drawers to fill 
my bag with seasonable presents for them. Five or 
six times he interrupted his patter to pluck a cracker 
or a bon-bon out of my beard, and toss it down to his 
audience. The children gasped at first, and stared at 
the magic spoil on the floor. By-and-by one adven¬ 
turous little girl crept forward, and picked up a 
cracker, and her cry of delight as she discovered that 
it was real, gave the signal for a general scramble. 
Mr. Felix continued his patter without seeming to 
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need it: but his hand went up faster and faster to my 
beard and wig, and soon the crackers were falling in 
showers. I saw children snatch them oil the floor 
and carry them to their blind brothers and sisters, 
pressing them between the wondering, groping hands 
with assurance that they were real. . . . Mr. Felix 
saw it too, and his flow of words ceased with a gulp, 
as though a flowing spring gurgled suddenly and with¬ 
drew itself underground. “ I am a sentimentalist,” he 
said to me quickly, in a pause which nobody heeded: 
for by this time crackers were banging to right and 
left, and the children shouting together. Their shouts 
rose to one yell of laughter as, recovering himself, he 
dived at my neck, and produced the two struggling 
rabbits. Mis opera-hat opened with a snap, and in 
they went. A second later it shut flat again, and they 
were gone, into thin air. He opened the hat with a 
puzzled frown, plunged a hand, and dragged forth 
yard upon yard of ribbon—red, green, white, blue, 
yellow ribbon, mixed up with packs of playing cards 
that, with a turn of the hand, he sent spinning into 
air, to fall thick as leaves in Vallombrosa. 

“ Your turn! ” he panted as, at the end of the ribbon 
he lugged out an enormous cabbage, and trundled it 
down the room. Catching my bag from me, he shook 
his cloak over it once, and returned it to my hands, 
bulging, stuffed full to the brim with toys—dolls, tops, 
whips, trumpets, boxes of animals, boxes of tin 
soldiers. . . . 

“ Father Christmas, now! Make way for Father 
Christmas! ” 

The infection took me, and stumbling down from 
the stage by the stairway, I fell to distributing the 
lar ge sse left and right. The first bagful carried me 
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less than a third of the way down the room: for I 
gave with both hands, and, when a blind child 
tumbled long with a toy, dropped it at his feet, and 
tried another, and yet another till his smile suited me. 
The dropped toys'lay where they had fallen. The 
spirit of the game had made me reckless; and I halted 
with a cold shiver as my lingers touched the gems at 
the bottom of the bag, and, looking down the room, 
I was aware that my store was exhausted, and as yet 
two-thirds of the children had received no gifr. I 
turned—all in a cold shiver—to retrace my steps and 
pick up the toys at the blind children’s feet, and as I 
did so, felt myself a bungler past pardon. But in the 
act of turning, I cast a look back at the stage: and 
tliux- stood Mr. Felix, nodding approval and beckon¬ 
ing So, as in a dream, I went back, “Capital! ” was 
hijWmly comment. Taking my bag, he passed his 
chpk over it again, and again handed it to me, stuffed 
to the brim. 

Thrice I returned to him; hut the third refill was a 
scanty one, since by this time there lacked hut half a 
score of the taller children to be satisfied. To these, 
too, I distributed their gifts, and when every ca<*cr 
pair of hands had been laden, I wheeled about for The 
next word of command. 

But Mr. Felix had skipped down from the stage, 
letting the curtain fall behind him. He stood with 
his hack to me, waving both arms to the orchestra; 
and as the musicians plunged at the opening bars of 
the Toy Symphony, the curtain rose, almost as soon as 
it had dropped; and rose upon a scene representing a 
street with shops decked for Christmas, and snow 
upon their caves and window ledges. 

Then, still to the strains of the Toy Symphony, a 
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Harlequin ran in, with a Columbine, whom he twisted 
upon his bent knee, and tossed lightly through the 
upper window of a baker’s shop, himself diving a 
moment later, with a slap of his wand, through the 
flap of the fishmonger’s door, hard by. Next, as on a 
frozen slide, came the Clown, with red-hot poker, the 
Pantaloon tripping over his stick, and two Constables 
wreathed in strings of sausages. The Clown boxed the 
Pantaloon’s ears; the Pantaloon passed on the buffet 
to the Constables, and all plunged together into the 
fishmonger’s. I he Clown emerged running with a 
stolen plaice, passed it into the hands of the Pantaloon, 
who followed, and was in turn pursued off the scene by 
the Constables: but the fishmonger, issuing last in 
chase, ran into the Clown, who caught up a barrel 
of red herrings and bonneted him. The fishmonger 
extricated himself, and the two began to pelt each 
other with herrings, while the children screamed with 
laughter. . . . 

It was a famous harlequinade; and, as usual, it con¬ 
cluded the entertainment. For after a harlequinade, 
what can stand between a child and happy dreams? 
—especially if he go to them with his arms full of 
Christmas presents. Five minutes after the curtain 
had fallen I found myself standing beside Mr. Felix 
in the hall, while he bade good-mght to his guests. 
Carriages of his hiring had arrived for them, and the 
coachmen apparently had received their orders. A 
dozen well-trained nurses moved about the hall, and, 
having dressed the little ones—who by this time were 
almost too drowsy with pleasure to thank their enter¬ 
tainer—carried them out into the portico, where the 
liveried footmen stood by the carriage doors. Slaml 
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went the doors, and one after another—with scarcely 
a word of command—the carriages bowled off over 
the thick snow. 

When the last guest had gone, Mr. Felix turned 
to me. 

“ The play is over,” said he. “ When I am gone, it 
will be repeated year after year at Christmas, at the 
Cripples’ Hospital. My will provides for that, and 
that will be my monument. But for a few years to 
come I hope to hold the entertainment here, in my 
own house. Come, you may take off your robe and 
wig and go in peace. I would fain have a talk with 
you, but I am tired, as perhaps you may guess. Go, 
then—and go in peace! ” 

Motioning the footman to fall back, he walked out 
with me and down the steps of the portico; but halted 
on the lowest step by the edge of the frozen snow, and 
with a wave of the hand dismissed me into the ni«ht. 

I had gained the end of the street and the bridge 
that there spans the river before it occurred to me 
that I was carrying my bag, and—with a shock—that 
my bag still held the stolen jewels. 

By the second lamp on the bridge I halted, lifted 
the bag on to the snow-covered parapet, thrust in a 
hand, and drew forth—a herring! 

Herrings—red herrings—filled the bag to the brim. 

1 dragged them forth, and rained handful after 
handful overboard into the black water. Still, below 
them, I had hopes to find the jewels. But the jewels 
were gone. At least, I supposed that all were gone, 
when—having jettisoned the last herring—I groped 
around the bottom of the bag. 

Something pricked my finger. I drew' it out and 
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held it under the lamp-light. It was a small turquoise 
brooch, set around with diamonds. 

For at least two minutes I stared at it, there, under 
the lamp; had slipped it half-way into my waistcoat 
pocket; but suddenly took a new resolve, and walked 
back along the street to the house. 

Mr. Felix yet stood on the lower step of the portico. 
Above him, still as a statue, a footman waited at the 
great house-door, until it should please his master to 
re-enter. 


“ Excuse me, sir-” 

brooch. 


I began, and held up the 


“ I meant it for you,” said Mr. Felix quietly, affably. 
” I gave precisely five pounds for it, at an auction, and 
I warn you that it is worth just thrice that sum. Still, 
if you would prefer ready-money, as in your circum¬ 
stances I dare say you do ”—he felt in his breeches 
pocket—•“ here arc the five sovereigns, and—once 
more—go in peace.” 


Sir A. Qi'ii.i.er-Coi'cii— Corporal Sani and other stories. 
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Hans Siebenhaar, a street porter, is basking on his 
stool in a fine street of Vienna, for anybody to Hire for 
any sort of job. He is a huge man with a bulbous, 
hairless face that somehow recalls a sponge, and this 
sponge is surmounted by a flat peaked hat encircled 
by a white band bearing these words in red: Wiener 
Dienst matin. His voice, which we shall hear later on, 
is a vast terrifying voice, that seems to tear a rent in 
space itself. At fifty years of age Hans is a conspicu¬ 
ous man. But, a street porter 1 Not a profitable way 
of life, yet it must serve, and must continue to serve. 
It is a hot July morn, tropical; there are many noises, 
but no one speaks. The fruit-stall women are silent 
and hidden, they have pinned newspapers around the 
edges of their big red umbrellas. It is stifling, lan-*' 
guorous; one thinks of lilac, of cool sea, of white 
balloons; the populace tears off its hat, fans itself 
desperately, sips ice in the cafes, and still perspires. 
1 he very street sounds are injurious to the mind. The 
drivers of carts wear only their breeches, their bodies 
are brown as a Polynesian's and lovely to behold. 

Just such a day it was as the day twelve months 
gone when Mjtzi Siebenhaar, his second wife, had run 
away with that Julius Damjancsics. Yes, please very 
much, she had left him. Hans took off his hat. After 
contemplating its interior as if it were a coffer of extra- 
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ordinary mystery, he sighed huskily into it. How was 
it possible to understand such an accident! Smooth¬ 
ing his brown bald skull with the other hand he col¬ 
lected so much sweat upon his hairy frcckfed fingers 
that as he shook them the drops simply splashed upon 
the pavement. Young Mitzi! It was her youth, ah, 
God bless, she had thejjull of him there, a whole fif¬ 
teen years, fifteen years younger, youth as well as 
beauty, beauty as well as youth. At thirty-five she 
was as lovely as a girl, fitful and furious just like a girl, 
so he was only able to keep her for one little year; that 
is to say, keep her faithful to himself. One little year! 
That is not long, but for a man of fifty it is so difficult, 
yes: but then Julius Damjancsics was just as old. And 
she had gone off with him! What could she sec in 
Julius Damjancsics? How was it possible to under¬ 
stand such an accident? They had all been friends 
together, and Julius could play the mahdoline, but 
Hans could pourtd him into dust. What could she 
^sec in Julius Damjancsics? He could crush him in 
v v * one fist, just like a gherkin. If he had caught them— 
but that was difficult too. Belgrade he had gone to, 
for Julius Damjancsics was a Serbian, and Buda-Pcsth 
he had gone to, for Mitzi was Hungarian, but this 
Julius was a wandering fellow and very deceitful. So. 
Well, it was pitiful to think of in such hot weather, 
there was nothing to be done, he had come back to 
Vienna. And now here he was brooding, here he was 
groaning; pitiful to think of. At last he said to him¬ 
self: "Let us wipe our tears and forget that Christ 
died. Gloria Patri et Filio ct Spiritui Sanclo,” he mur¬ 
mured, for he was a good Catholic man, as Father 
Adolf of Stefans Dom could testify. 

“ Porter! ” cried a voice. 
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Hans looked up quickly and put on his hat. 

“ Sir,” said he. 

A big man, with a big important foreign face, and 
fat and flourishing appearance, and shiny black boots 
with grey cloth top's, stood, as it were, examining the 
porter. Although the boots were fastened with what 
appeared to be pearl buttons, they were rather uncared 
for, but to offset this a large gold watch-chain was 
lavishly displayed, with jewelled tiepin and studs. 
The man's fists were in his trousers pockets; he twirled* 
a long thin cigar between his rich, red lips. Immense 
and significant, he might have been a Turk or a 
Tartar, but he was neither; he was the boss of a 
Roumanian circus. 

“ Come with me, I want you,” and the huge Mans 
followed the circus man to a bicr-gdrlcn where was 
waiting another man who might have been a Tartar 
or a Turk. He called him Peter, lie was certainly his 
brother, and Peter called him Franz. All three sat 
down and drank together. 

“Tell me, Hans Sicbcnhaar,” said Franz, “you are 
a strong man? ” 

“Yes, I am a strong man, that is so.” 

“ You have a good voice? ” 

“ Please . . .” Hans paused. “ I am no singer, not 
much.” 

“Ah! No, no, no. You have a strong voice to 
speak, to shout, you can make great sounds with your 
voice? ” 

“ Oh ay,” Hans agreed, “ I have a strong voice, that 
is so, very strong, I can make a noise.” And there and 
then he accorded them a succession of hearty bellows 
in testimony. There was only one other occupant of 
the bier-garten, a man with an Emperor Franz-Josef 
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sort of face and white whiskers like the wings of an 
easy chair, who sat smoking a china pipe under an 
acacia tree. And he seemed to be deaf, for he did not 
take the slightest notice of the appalling outcry. Two 
waiters rushed with alarm into the garden, but Franz 
waved them away. 

“Good,” said Franz reflectively. “Listen now.” 
And sitting there between the brothers, Hans heard 
them propound to him a scheme that smote him with 
amazement and bereft him of sympathy; it filled him 
indeed with any and every emotion but that of satis¬ 
faction. They wanted him. in brief, to become a tiger. 

“ No.” Hans was indignant, and he was contemp¬ 
tuous. “ I do not understand, but I do not do this.” 

Not at once—they cried—not to-day. No, no. 
Plenty of time, a week’s time in fact. And they would 
instruct him in the art of impersonating a tiger, they 
would rehearse him, and for a single performance, 
one night only, they would give him two hundred 
Austrian shillings. Peter the Turk declared it was 
far too much money. Franz the Tartar invoked his 
God. 

There is more in this—thought Hans—than meets 
my ear; I have to beware of something. Aloud he 
inquired: “Two hundred shillings?” 

“Two hundred,” said Peter. 

“ Shillings,” echoed Franz, scratching the table 
with a wooden toothpick. 

“ And, p|sa§c very much, I am to do? ” 

They told him what he was to do. He was to be 
sewn up in the skin of a tiger; he was to enact the part 
of a tiger in their menagerie; he was to receive two 
hundred shillings. Very, very simple for a strong 
man. Hans Siebenhaar was to be sewn up in the 
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tiger’s hide for two hundred shillings; he was toprarfee 
and fight and hideously roar in the best way he knew 
so that the hearts of the audience be rocked within 
them and lly into their throats—and the two hundred 
shillings was his. It was his voice, it was because of 
his great bellowing, tigerish voice that they had come 
to him. Such a voice was worth some riches to them, 
and so they were going to pay two hundred shillings 
for his services. 

‘ Two hundred shillings? ” murmured Hans. 

“Two hundred,” said Peter, and Franz said, “Two 
hundred.” 

It is not—thought Hans—to be sneezed at, but 
there is more in this than strikes my hearing; I must 
be wary. 

“Why do you not have,” he asked them, “a real 
tiger? ” 

“ Blit we had! ” they both cried. 

“ And now he is dead.” said Peter. 

“ A real proper tiger,” Franz declared. 

“ But now he is dead,” repeated his brother. “ Ah, 
he had paws like a hassock.” H . • 

“And the ferocityl ” 

“ Beautiful,” said Peter. “ He died of grief.” 

“ No, no, no,” objected Franz. " I would not say 
that of this tiger.” 

“But yes,” affirmed Peter. “ Of grkf, ^ He loved 
me, and lately I married again.” - 

“The heart w r as broken, yes, perhaps,” Franz 
admitted. 

“ His voice died away like a little whistle.” There 
was sorrow in Peter's eyes. “ No fury.” 

“Two hundred shillings,” said Franz. 

“ Brrr-oo-o-owh 1 ” Flans suddenly roared, and skip- 
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ping up he began capering and pawing madly about 
the garden. “ Ookah, pookab, boddle, oddle, moddle, 
miowb! ” be roared. 


The deaf old gentleman with the Franz-Josef whis¬ 
kers gently laid bis china pipe on the table before him; 
be neither observed nor heeded Hans, be only put bis 
fingers into bis mouth and extracted bis false teeth. 
These be calmly examined, as if they were a foreign 
substance be bad never noticed before and was won¬ 
dering bow it came to be there. Flans began crashing 
over the tables and chairs; waiters rushed into the 


garden and, flinging themselves upon the perspiring 
maniac, rolled iiim over into a corner. 


“That is good! ” cried Franz, “very good.” 
“Absolutely,” Peter said, “absolutely! ” 

Three waiters clung to Hans Siebcnhaar with the 
clear intention of throttling him. 

“Enough! ” shouted Franz. “Let him go,” and 
with his powerful hands he dragged two of the waiters 
from the prostrate body of Hans as you would draw 
two pins from a pin-cushion, and likewise did Peter 
do with the other waiter. 


“ It is all right,” said Franz, and Peter said it was 
quite all right. They gave the waiters a few coins and 
soothed them. In the meantime Hans had resumed 


his seat, and the deaf old gentleman was replacing his 
teeth. 


To Hans the brothers said: “Listen,” and Hans 
listened. Their circus-menagerie was now on view in 
the Prater, and at the festival next week they had 
contemplated to stage a novel performance, nothing 
less than a combat between a lion and a tiger—ah, 
good business?—but just at this critical moment what 
does their tiger do? 
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“ It dies,” suggested Hans. 

“Dies,” agreed Franz. “It dies. So now! ” 

“ Yes, now? ” Hans said, and nodded. 

“ You must be our tiger, that is the simple fact of 
the business. You have the voice of a tiger, and the 
character. You will get the two hundred shillings. 
Hooray! It is like lapping honey, yes.” , l*,/ h 

“But what is this?” cried Hans. "To fight a 
lion! ” 

“ Pooh,” Peter said. “ It is more friendly and 
harmless than any kitten.” 

" No,” said Hans. “ No.” 4 

“Yes,” said Franz. “Yes. It is, it is a caterpillar, 
I tell you.” 

“No! ” shouted Hans. 

“ It has no teeth.” 

“ Not I,” cried the intended victim. 

“ It has been Jnoyr family for a hundred years.” 

“ Never, ,r declared Hans with absolute finality, and 
he got up as if to go. But the brothers seized each an 
arm and held him down in his chair. 

“ Have no fear, Mr. Sicbcnhaar; it will love you. 
Two hundred and fifty shillings I ” 

“ No, I will not; ha! 

“ Mr. Sicbcnhaar, we can guarantee you. Three 
hundred shillings,” said Peter. 

“And fifty,” added Franz. 

“Three hundred and fifty I ” repeated Hans. “So? 
But what? I cannot fight a lion. No. No. I am not 
a woman, I have my courage, but what is three 
hundred and fifty shillings for my life’s blood and 
bones? ” In short, a lion was not the kind of thing 
Mr. Sicbenhaar was in the habit of fighting. 

“Ach! Your blood and bones will be as safe as 
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they are in your trousers. You have not to fight this 
lion ...” 

“ No, I will not, ha! ” 

“ . . . you have only to play with it. This lion 
does not light, Mr. Sicbcnhaar, it will not, it 
cannot.” 

“Why so? ” 

It is too meek, it is like a lamb in a meadow that 
cric s b aa. ^ ou have only to prance about before it 
and roar and roar, to make a noise and a fuss. It will 
cringe before you. Have no fear of him. A show, you 
understand, make a show.” 

“ 1 understand a show,” said Hans, “ but, please 
very much, permit me, I will not make a spectacle of 
my blood and bones.” 

tl S° help me heaven! ” shouted Franz, exasperated, 
V 4 do'you think we want your bones? ” 

"Not a knuckle! ” cried Hans. 

Peter intervened. “You misunderstand us, Mr. 
Sicbcnhaar; we desire only entertainment, we do not 
want a massacre.” 

* “You do not want a massacre! ” 

“ A massacre is very well in its way, perhaps, in its 
time and place, Peter continued, “ but a massacre is 
one* thing, and this is another.” 

Thank you,” said Hans, “it is very clear, that is 
very good.” 

_ And b ranz and Peter intimated that they were 
.simple men of business whose only care it was to bring 
jj°y an d jollity into the life of the Viennese populace; 
that the fury of the lion was a figment, its courage 
a mockery, its power a profanation of all men’s 
cherished fears. If there was one animal in the world 
more deserving the kindness and pity of mankind, 
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more subservient, more mercifully disposed than any 
other—Franz assured him—it was a lion. And if 
there was one lion among all lions more responsive to 
the symptoms of alfection—added Peter—it was this 
identical lion. Was three hundred and fifty shillings 
nothing to him? 

“ No,” Hans conceded. \ 

“ Is it.a.bunch of beans? ” j 
“ No, no.” 1 


I hrcc hundred and fifty shillings is three hundred 
and fifty shillings, is it not? ” Peter questioned him; 
and Hans replied: “ For what is past, yes; hut for 
what is yet to come, no. The future—pardon, gentle¬ 
men—docs not lie in our bchinds.” 

“ Three hundred and fifty shillings is three hundred 
and fifty shillings, it is not a hunch of beans,” said 
Franz severely. They had men in their employ who 
implored him on their knees to he honourably per¬ 
mitted to enact the part of this tiger, hut they had 
not the physique, they had not the voice, and, if Mr. 
Sicbenhaar would pardon him, they had not the 
artistV'delicatc touch. One thing he, Franz, was 
certain of: he knew an artist when he saw one, hence 
this three hundred and fifty shillings. 

At the end of it all Hans once more determined to 
wipe his tears and forget that Christ died. In effect, 
he agreed to he sewn up on such and such a date in 
the tiger’s hide and to make a manifestation with 
Messrs. Franz and Peter’s ingenuous lion, on the 
solcmnest possible undertaking that no harm should 
befall his own blood and hones. 


71 Thunder ancl lightning! What could harm you? ” 
“ Good.” 

And after parting from Hans, and when they were 
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well out of hearing. Mr. Franz said “Ha ha! ” and 
Mr. Peter said “Ho ho! ” 


h 


Hans Siebenhaar had several rehearsals before the 
eventful day. Submitting himself to be sewn up in 
the tiger’s skin, he dashed his paws upon the floor, 
pranked, gnashed, snarled, whirled his mechanical 
tail, and delivered himself of a gamut of howls cmin- 
; ently tigerish. Perfectly satisfactory, 
i “ Where,” Hans would ask. “do you keep this old 
lion?” 

“ Yes,” the brothers always replied, “ he is not well, 
he is sleeping; you see him next time.” 

\ And thus it happened that Hans did not see his 
adversary until they met in the cage of battle. The 
morning of that day was dull, and Hans too was dull, 
for on awaking lie-felt so strange, so very unwell, that 
lie greatly feared he would have to send Franz word 
that he could not come to perform his tiger; but as 
the day wore on and brightened, Hans, sitting on his 
stool in the sunny street, brightened with it, and while 
thinking of the three hundred and fifty shillings his 
sickness left him. A nice sum of money that! And 
what would he do with it? Ah, please very much, 
what would he not have done if Mitzi, the shameless 
one, had not forsaken him! They might have gone 
again, as they had gojie of old, on one of those excur¬ 
sions to the Wiener Wald. He liked excursions, they 
were beautiful. With their happy companions they 
could climb the mountains, prowl in the forest for 
raspberries and mushrooms, and at noon they would 
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sit under the chestnuts in the bier-gartcn at the 
Hunter’s Meadow and lap the rich soup and gulp lager i 
and talk of love and wealth and food and childhood. 
That was life, that was wonderful! Then they would 
all go and loaf in the grass and Mitzi would throw off 
her frock and lie half naked, browning her sleek, 
shining body, while Julius Damjancsics thrurfimed his 
inandolirfe and they all murmured songs. Ah, such 
music! She loved it. She had a dimple behind each 
shoulder, a rare thing, very beautiful. In the cool of 
the evening there would be dancing, and they would 
be at Dreimarkstein in time to see the fireworks go up 
from the Prater—he liked fireworks, lovely. Or to the 
trotting races, they might go, and win some more 
mo ney, for, when luck was on you the fancy could 
never deceive; beautiful horses, he loved horses. Or 
to the baths at Gansehaufcl—the things one could do 
with a little money! But there was no longer any 
Mitzi, she had gone with Julius Damjancsics. Gone 
wife, gone friend; there were no more journeys now. 
But a man with three hundred and fifty shillings need 
never lack companions, there was a lot of friendship 
in three hundred and fifty shillings. Bi n that Mitzi— 
she was very beautiful, that little Mitzi. 

So^thlfday wore on and the evening came and the 
Prater began to sparkle with the lights of its many 
booths and cafes, to throb with its much music, foi 
yomh_wa 0 gallant and gay and there was love and 
money in the world. It was the hour at last. Hans 
had been sewn up in the tiger skin. Now he crouched 
in a corner of a shuttered cage, alone, trembling in 
darkness, seeing no one and seen of none. 1 here was 
a door in the side of his cage that led into a large, 
empty, lighted cage, and beyond that was another 
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like his own in which walked a lion. At a certain 
moment tlie doors of the end cages would be opened 
and he would have to go into that central cage and 
face that other beast. But no, he could not, he was 
lirop with fear. To the stricken man came the excited 
voices' of the people coming in to witness his calamity, 
and the harsh tones of the trumpeting band playing 
in pandemonium outside on the platform, where there 
was a larger poster of a combat between a tiger and a 
bon. Mans recalled that the lion’s teeth were buried 
in the tiger’s belly amid the gushing blood, and it 
seemed that his very heart violently cried: "No! 
Nol Let me out! ” 

Beating upon the walls of his cage he gasped: “ In 
Christs name, let me out! ” but nobody heeded, no 
one replied, and although he tore at his tiger skin his 
paws were too cumbersome for him to free himself. 
He was in a trap, he knew now he had been trapped. 
For an eternal, anguishing time the clamour went on, 
then that dreadful side door which led into the central 
cage slid quietly open. Hans saw that this cage was 
yet empty, the lion’s door was still closed, he was to 
be the first to enter. But he averted his eyes, he lay in 
the corner of his trap and would not budge from it. 
Almighty heaven! was he going to sacrifice himself 
for a few pitiful pieces of silver that he had never seen 
and never would sec? He was not fit to do it, he was 
an old man, even his wife Mitzi had left him for 
another man—did they not know that? And all day 
long he had been unwell, sick as a dog. As he lay 
in his corner, refusing to budge and sweating most 
intensely, a sharp iron spear came through the bars 
and pricked him savagely in the behind. With a yell 
he leaped up, trying to snatch the spear. He would 
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use it, it would save him—but he could not grasp it 
with his giant paws. Then came bars of red hot iron 
searing him, and more spears; he was driven scream¬ 
ing into the central cage. The door closed behind 
him and he was left alone behind those terrible bars 
with a vast audience gazing at him. Then, ah then, 
in a frenzy, an epilepsy of fear, he dashed himself so 
violently against the bars that the crowd was spell¬ 
bound. The band played riotously on. drowning his 
human cries. The other side door slid open, there 
was silence in that other cage, but he dared not turn 
to meet whatever was there; lie crouched resolutely. 
As he did so, there was a titter in the audience that 
he knew. Wonder of God! It was Mitzi, she herself! 
Oh but there was something to fight for now, and he 
turned resolutely. As he did so, there was a titter in 
the audience that surged into general laughter—the 
lion had come into the cage. Truly, it was a cadaVer- 
ous lion. Without the least display of ferocity or fear 
it stepped quietly into that cage and fixed its strong 
eyes upon the eyes of its enemy. Not a leap did it 
make, not a roar did it give, it padded forwards 
quietly, and the tiger retreated before it. Thus they 
circled and circled round the cage. Would that mock¬ 
ing laughter never stop? 

God! Hans could bear it no longer, he turned and 
faced the lion, in appearance bold though trembling 
in his soul. The lion paused too. 

“ Pater nosier qui es in coelis,” Hans gasped in¬ 
voluntarily. 

To his unspeakable astonishment he heard the lion 
answer: 

“ Et ne nos inducas in tentationcm. Sed libera nos 
a malo” 
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In an incredible Hash Hans realized that the lion 
also was a spurious creature like himself; his fears 
vanished, he knew now the part he had to play, and 
he hurled himself upon the lion, howling: 

“ Brrr-o-o-owh! Ookah, pookah, boddle, oddlc, 
moddlc, miowh! ” 

Over they rolled, lion and tiger, together, and the 
onlookers shook with mirth. 

“ Not.SO.xough, brother! ” cried a voice from inside 
the lion, and the tones struck a strange echo in the 
mind of Hans Siehenhaar. They disengaged and 
stood up on all fours facing each other. From the 
moment’s silence that ensued there issued a piercing 
cry of fear from a woman in the audience. Hans 
turned, the lion turned. It was .Mitzi, shrieking, 
“ Julius! Watch out! ” Hans’ throbbing mind caught 
at that fatal name, Julius. By all the gods, was it 
possible! Heaven and hell, he would tear the heart 
out of that lion! Not so rough, brother! Ha, ha, he 
knew it now, that voice! Ho, ho! and with a cruel 
leap he jumped with his heels savagely in the middle 
of the lion’s hack, the hack of Julius Damjancsics, 
thief of Mitzi the beloved of Hans, and down sank the 
lion with the tiger tearing at its throat as fearfully as 
any beast of the jungle. Ah, but how the people 
applauded; th is was goo d in spit.c .of deception! They 
had paid to see a real lion and a real tiger contending, 
and they felt defrauded, insulted, but this was good, 
yes, it was very comical, good, good. When they 
noticed a man’s hand appear outside the flapping 
paw of the tiger their joy was unbounded. 

“Tear him! ” they cried, as one cries to a hound 
with a fox. “Ha, ha, tear^lym! ’’ And Hans’ loos¬ 
ened hand ripped up the seam in the lion’s neck, and 
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his hand went searching within the rent for a throat 
to tear. At once the teeth of Julius ground themselves 
upon it; in a trice Hans’ smallest finger was gone, 
severed. But Hans never uttered a cry, he gripped the 
throat with his wounded hand and crushed everlast¬ 
ingly upon it, moment after moment, until he knew 
that Julius Damjancsics was gone, and for ever, to hell 
or glory, whatever destiny had devised for him. The 
lion moved no more, it lay on its back with its hind 
legs crooked preposterously, its forelegs outspread like 
one crucified. The people hushed their laughter as 
Hans slunk trembling and sweating from that droll 
oa^ wrapped in a lion’s skin. He was afraid of it now, 
and he crawled on all fours to the bars of the cage. 
The thing behind him was awfully still. The on¬ 
lookers were still. They were strange, as strange as 
death. Mitzi was there, craning forward, her face as 
pale as snow. Hans caught hold of the cage bars and 
lifted himself to his feet. The onlookers could hear 
wild tormenting sobs bursting from the throat of the 
tiger as it hung ridiculously there. The door of Hans’ 
first cage now slid open again, it was finished, he could 
go. But Hans did not go. 
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9. THE KEY 


Mattie Driver sat on a bench under the palmetto 
trees of Alicante fingering a solitary peseta in one of 
his pockets. It is a common saying that no one can 
really starve in Spain, but Mattie had an uncomfort¬ 
able suspicion that unless he could rub his one peseta 
into two and then those two into four, he was shortly 
going to disprove that saying. It was such a wonder¬ 
ful morning too. It was an affront to the simple 
sybaritism of Mattie Driver that he should be uncom¬ 
fortable on such a morning. The month was June. 
The sunlight sparkled on the sapphire of the Mediter¬ 
ranean and made the stone pavements a blaze of gold; 
under the palmetto trees it was cool and pleasant; and 
on the landward side of this avenue, that very good 
Club and those very good restaurants deployed their 
invitations. It would have been so pleasant to have 
eaten his breakfast in one of them, and thereafter to 
have helped the sun down the sky with discourse to 
each new-comer of the stirring and calamitous events 
which had hurled him out of Morocco and flung him 
up like a string of seaweed on the beach at Alicante. 
But Mattie Driver had just one peseta in his pocket, 
and no amount of turning and returning would make 
it into two. Another miracle, however, happened. 

A voice spoke behind his back. 

“ Hombre! 

Mattie recognized the voice and his heart jumped. 
It might be that someone wanted him after all. 
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Mattie was twenty-three years old and hungry with 
all the health of those twenty-three years. But he 
was prudent and he dared not break into his solitary 
peseta. He turned, however, without haste. 

“ Senor Fontana,” he said easily. “ Your duties are 

? 99 

Fontana, a semi-youthful, clean-shaven man in 
dingy striped flannel trousers and more or less white 
canvas shoes with patent leather tips, flourished a 
straw hat and sat down by Mattie’s side. 

“ For the moment—yes. It is the hour of luncheon.” 
Fontana was one of those curious nondescripts to 
be found at Spanish ports, half of him a Marine and 
an Official, the other half ship’s agent, trader, specu¬ 
lator, a kind of waterside odd-job man. Mattie when 
he had landed at Alicante from the little Almcria 
steamer at seven o’clock that morning had remarked 
him at once: and his knowledge of the world, helped 
by a facility quite Spanish to engage the most com¬ 
plete of strangers at once in intimate conversation, 
had led him to expose his distressful case and ask for 
any job of work which might offer. Here already was 
the reply. 

“ Senor Driver, I have a friend who would esteem 
your help,” said Fontana. “ He invites you to lunch 
with him so that you may talk over this little affair 
quietly.” 

Mattie Driver looked at the Club-house. 

“ No, not there,” said Fontana, ” nor at the Reina 
Christina Hotel. You would not be quiet there. The 
little affair is not, it is true, of great importance, but 
it is—curious.” 

Fontana dwelt a little on that adjective and, as it 
were, underlined it by his smile. It was an intriguing 
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word and Fontana’s smile was a promising smile. 
Mattie rose to it eagerly. 

“ Shall I lead the way? ” Fontana asked. 

“ I shall be obliged,” said Mattie. 

The two men walked beneath the palmettos past 
the Yacht Club and reached a corner where a road 
joined the esplanade. At this corner a small restaur¬ 
ant stood in a garden. 

"The food here is excellent,” said Fontana, and at 
this moment Mattie received his first impression that 
his little affair was certainly curious and might not he 
so unimportant as his genial friend was pretending. 
Fontana's friendliness did not surprise him in that 
friendly country. Any Spaniard will go out of his way 
to do a stranger a good turn, so long as it actually docs 
not cost him money. But just as they stepped out 
from the avenue to cross the garden restaurant Fon¬ 
tana laid a hand upon Mattie’s arm and glanced 
swiftly tip and down the road. 

“ He has no doubt already arrived,” said Fontana, 
but Mattie was not at all deceived by that explana¬ 
tion. The glance of apprehension, the swift grip of 
his arm, now as swiftly relaxed, meant a fear lest they 
were being watched. Mattie was a man of an adven¬ 
turous spirit and had he needed any other persuasion 
than his poverty, he would have found it in Fontana’s 
fear. He was still more thrilled when in a corner of 
the empty garden he was set face to face with a small, 
slender, elderly gentleman, scrupulously dressed, who 
wore a little white pointed beard and a white mous¬ 
tache, and appraised him with eyes of steel. 

" Let me present you to each other,” said Fontana, 
all pleasure and smiles. " This is my friend Senor 
Juan Gomez, a merchant of Cordoba.” 
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“ Retired,” Gomez added. 

“ It must be pleasant to be able to retire,” said 
Mattie Driver, without a hint of disbelief in the truth 
of Fontana’s description. 

"On the other hand, it must be still more pleasant 
to have your youth,” replied Senor Gomez, and upon 
this small change of compliments, Fontana took his 
leave. 


“ You will do me the honour to lunch with me, I 
hope,” said the older man; and though the //ors- 
d’oeuvres of black olives, and sardines, and radishes 
in thin little white dishes arranged on a tablecloth 
scrupulously clean, invited him overwhelmingly, 
Mattie sat down to the meal in extreme discomfort. 
His clothes were not to blame. It was a rule of 
Mattie Driver’s simple philosophy that once your 
clothes were disreputable the game was up, but that 
until then hope lurks round every corner. He had 
been careful to snatch the best of his wardrobe from 
the holocaust of his fortunes, and he sat here in a 
blue suit as neat as Don Juan’s. No, it was the actual 
personality of his host which sent little thrills of 
warning tinkling along all his nerves. 

Juan Gomez, however, did not approach his busi¬ 
ness until the luncheon was finished. Up till then, 
he was the cultured host talking easily of the great 
cities to which his business had carried him. 

" Cordoba, of course, you know' like the palm of 
your hand,” said Mattie Driver. 

“ Since I lived there for so many years,” answered 
the merchant with a shrug of the shoulders. It is 
for that reason, no doubt, tnat I have not talked of its 

winders. You know Cordoba? ” 

" No and Senor Gomez began to discourse upon 
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Cordoba until the coffee was on the table and Mattie 
sat with a big Gcner cigar between his lips and a glass 
of Fundador at his elbow. Then Gomez changed his 
note. They had the garden to themselves. Gomez 
did not lower his voice, but he spoke abruptly and 
with an air of relief that all the preliminary banalities 
were at last at an end. 

“ Fontana tells me, Senor Driver, that some reverse 
of fortune, such as may happen to any of us, has for 
the moment embarrassed you.” 

Yes. Raisuli was my friend. With his surrender 
I lost everything.” 

Mattie had been born at Larache on the Atlantic 
coast of Morocco, of English parents long established 
there. He had never once been in England, though 
he had crossed many times to Spain. lie was in many 
respects more like a Moor than an Englishman; he 
had a Moor s cunning, a Moor’s good humour, and 
at the age of twenty, when he found himself with a 
little money and no parents, he knew his world and 
its opportunities. Me knew it from the Atlas Moun¬ 
tains to the Straits of Gibraltar. He established him¬ 
self at Alkasar, became Raisuli’s agent, acquired flocks 
which were tended for him by Raisuli’s chiefs, and 
was well on the way to a fortune when Abd-el-Krim 
from the Riff country upset Raisuli altogether and 
captured with him all his treasure and belongings. 
Mattie found himself in a day reduced to penury. 
A few weeks of vain effort to re-establish himself 
under the new rigid arrangements of the Spanish 
consumed the little store of actual money which he 
possessed. He had fled across the water to Spain, 
had travelled from Algeciras to Malaga, from Malaga 
to Almeria, from Almeria to Alicante in search of 
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a fresh opportunity and had come now to his last 
peseta. 

The merchant from Cordoba listened to the story 
in silence. Then leaning forward a little he said with 
a smile: 

“ Romance still lives then, though we poor drab 
stay-at-homes sec little of its colour. So swift a rise 
to fortune! " 

“So still more swift a decline,” added Mattie rue¬ 
fully. 

“ What you have once done you can do again. Let 
us think of the swift rise, my friend,” and Gomez’s 
voice became silky. “ To achieve that your methods 
must have been a little—shall we say?—informal.” 

“ I had only one method,” answered Mattie, ” —to 
keep my given word to the minute and in its utter¬ 
most detail.” 

“ Claro,” Juan Gomez agreed. “That is what I 
mean. For to keep your word thus with Senor 1$. the 
landed Sheikh, Senor X. the Jew trader might perhaps 
suffer? ” 

Mattie thought over the problem. 

“ Yes,” he confessed, “ I suppose I was never much 
troubled by the woes of the X’s.” 

Gomez smiled and showed the strong white teeth 
of a young man. 

“ We cannot afford to be. I asked you that 
question, because in this little affair which I shall 
put before you, I propose to be Senor B. and not 
Senor X.” 

Mattie nodded his head. 

“ That is understood, of course.” 

" Good! ” Gomez knocked the ash from the end 
of his cigar. “ I shall ask you to return to Morocco 
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but to a safer district. You know, perhaps, the Kasbah 
of Taugirt? ” 

Mattie was a little startled. 

“ In the Atlas Mountains? ” 

“ Yes,” said Gomez. 

“ I know it.” 

“ Perhaps then you know the Kaid of Taugirt 
himself? ” 

“ I do.” 

Juan Gomez laughed cheerfully, a curious little 
tittering laugh. 

“ I am lucky, my young friend. I had not hoped 
for such good fortune.” 

Mattie, on the other hand, frowned dismally. 

“ Wait a moment, Schor Gomez! ” he said abruptly. 
“ I am not so sure of your good fortune. For I gather 
that the Kaid of Taugirt is to be our Sehor X.” 

“ That may be,” said Gomez simply. 

Mattie was torn in two. It was true that in the 
ordinary way of business he was not greatly troubled 
by minute scruples. But he liked Moors better than 
Spaniards, anyway, and the Kaid of Taugirt infinitely 
more than this wicked old scoundrel from Cordoba. 
He had a picture of the kindly old gentleman keeping 
guard in his great Kasbah with its turrets and its 
crenellated walls over one of the high passes of the 
Atlas like some great Baron of old days on the 
Marches. On the other hand, he had one peseta in 
his pocket only and it would not turn into two. 

“ What do you want me to do? ” he asked sullenly. 

Gomez leaned forward and clapped him on the 
shoulder. 

“ It is not so serious, my young friend! No harm 
will be done to anyone—not even to Senor X. Listen 1 
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There is a great key in the Kasbah of Taugirt, a great 
key with many complicated wards. It hangs on a 
nail. I think, in the big patio.” 

Mattie looked swiftly up. 

“ It is treasured? ” 

“ It certainly will not be given to you.” 

“ Therefore I must steal it? ” 

“Let us say that you must not ask for it. Yet I 
want that key.” 

“ Why? ” 

Juan Gomez raised his hands in amusement. 

"My young friend, consider! If I were prepared 
to give explanations, I should not have sought for a 
complete stranger down to his last peseta to help me. 
Nor should I offer for this little service the high 
reward which I am willing to pay.” 

“ Yes? ” said Mattie, looking quickly up. “ How 
much is that? ” 

"Twenty thousand pesetas. Five thousand now for 
your expenses, fifteen thousand when you hand me 
the key.” 

It was certainly a handsome sum for a little villainy. 
But Mattie had a very strong conviction that the vil¬ 
lainy was really colossal. And not only colossal, but 
very devious and subtle. He was much better in¬ 
formed than the merchant from Cordoba imagined; 
yet he was as a child in the dark. He contemplated 
Senor Juan Gomez with respect—and with an inward 
reservation that he might have to tread a measure 
with him requiring considerable dexterity. 

Gomez took a note-case from his pocket and counted 
out on the table four notes of a thousand pesetas each 
and ten notes of one hundred. 

“ Senor B. keeps his word,” he said with a laugh, as 
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he pushed the notes across the table. Mattie could 
not resist them. 

“ I have to go from here to Casablanca, from Casa¬ 
blanca to Marrakesh, from Marrakesh up into the 
Atlas. It will be four weeks before I bring hack the— 
tribute from Senor X. How shall I find you again? ” 

“ You will announce your arrival to Fontana,” said 
Gomez. He paid the biil, ordered another Fundador 
for Mattie Driver, and rose from his chair. 

“ You "ill give me ten minutes, if you please,” 
and there was a note of authority in his voice now 
as though he spoke to a servant. Mattie was not 
offended. He was suddenly afraid. It seemed to him 
that his whole body was just a house ringing with 
alarm-bells. More than the ten minutes had elapsed 
before he realized that he was smoking a very good 
cigar in a very pleasant garden and that June in 
Alicante was the nearest thing to the Heavenly Choirs 
which earth could provide. 

■"■-'Mattie, however, had eaten of the Cordoba mer¬ 
chant’s salt and had taken the Cordoba merchant’s 
money. He travelled by the air-service the next 
morning from Alicante to Casablanca and a week 
later climbed one morning with his little mule train 
up to the great Kasbah of the Kaid of Taugirt. The 
Kaid rode forward to meet him seated on a high red 
saddle on a white mule. From afar he cried out in a 
voice of welcome: 

“Mattec! ” and he led Mattie Driver through his 
great courtyard into the hall. It was a place of tiles, 
and pillars painted and decorated, and a fountain 
playing in a marble basin. 

“ I saw you from afar with the glasses you gave to 
me,” said the old gentleman, to whom in more pros- 
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pcrous days Mattie had presented a Ross binocular. 
“ Now how can I serve you? ” 

“ I was in Marrakesh,” replied Mattie, “ and I had 
a wish to sec you again, and I had some days to spare 
from my affairs.” 

The Raid’s eyes narrowed a little and his face 
became a mask. But he asked no further questions 
and busied himself with brews of tea. Four years 
had passed since Mattie had come to these lonely 
regions and the Kaid discoursed warmly of the French 
and their friendship. Meanwhile Mattie’s eyes wan¬ 
dered around the court and in a little while he saw 
it, a great shining key like silver, hanging from a nail 
against a pillar where all eyes might see it. 

“You will stay with me for a week? I will have a 
hunt for the third day. It may be that we shall find 
a moufflon.” 

But Mattie shook his head. 

“ Sid Mohammcd-cl-IIati, on the morning of the 
third day I must be on my way back to Marrakesh.” 

“ It shall be as you wish,” said the Kaid. “ Mean¬ 
while my house is yours, Mattee—and all that it 
holds.” 

Mattie slept in a room of honour with a window 
opening upon the south and a door leading on to the 
balcony above the patio. And at one o’clock in the 
morning on the second night of his visit, when the 
whole Kasbah slept, he crept down into the patio. 
Through the open roof the moonlight poured down 
upon the tiles. Even in the darkness under the bal¬ 
cony the great key gleamed upon the pillar like a 
jewel. Mattie lifted his hand to it, and a light sud¬ 
denly shone behind him. Mattie turned silently and 
swiftly. An electric torch exposed him from head 
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to foot, and concealed the man who held the torch. 
Then the light went out and from the mouth of an 
alcove the old Kaid spoke very gently. 

^ ou too, Mattce? I told you that my house was 
yours and all it holds. Why creep down the stairs, 
then, like a thief in the middle of the night? ” 

Mattie stood rooted to the ground in shame, 
whilst the Kaid lit the candles in a branched silver 
candelabrum which stood upon the floor of the 
alcove. 

“ I wouldn’t have had this happen for worlds,” said 
Mattie slowly. 

“ Vet it has happened,” answered Sid Mahommcd- 
el-Hati. “ Let us talk.” 

He sat down crosslegged upon a long cushion and 
beckoned to Mattie to sit beside him. Mattie, how¬ 
ever, stood in front of his host. 

You too,’ ” he quoted. “ Then others have 
preceded me? ” 

“ One.” replied the Kaid. “ He came last year, and 
at this time. He was a stranger. He had a story that 
he was travelling to Tafilet. He stayed one night. In 
the morning my key was gone. I sent after him, not 
on the road forward to Tafilet but on the road back¬ 
ward to Marrakesh. In his luggage my key was found. 
He was brought back to me. He was very poor, it 
seemed. He had been offered much money for my 
key. I let him go.” 

The old Kaid stopped and once more beckoned to 
Mattie Driver to sit down at his side; and this time 
Mattie obeyed. 

“ So you too, Mattee, are now very poor,” continued 
the old man. 

Mattie nodded his head, and in a voice full of shame 
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he explained the pass to which he had come. The 
extremes of fortune bring no surprises to a Moor who 
may be a Prime Minister one day and a beggar with¬ 
out his eyes the next. 

“And you want my key. Mattce? ” 

The Kaid did not wait for an answer. He crossed 
the moonlit patio and lifted the key from its nail. 
He brought it hack into the alcove and he balanced 
it between his fingers, the light from the candles rip¬ 
pling along its stem and its wards, until it seemed a 
thing alive which moved. 

“Not a speck of rust. Not a flaw in its metal,” the 
old man continued. “ Yet it has hung upon that pillar 
for three hundred and fifty years. We call it the Key 
of Paradise. For it opens the door of my house in 
Spain.” 

Mattie Driver had expected just this statement. 
Here and there about Morocco, in Rabat as in the 
Atlas, in Fez as in Marrakesh, in the great houses of 
the Nobles hung similar keys. Their ancestors, driven 
out by Ferdinand and Isabella, had carried their house 
keys away with them against the time when they 
would return to Spain and fit them into the locks 
again. Even now their descendants keep alive that 
faith. 

“ Perhaps even I-” said the old Kaid, and he 

broke off with a laugh. “ But if so, the time must 
come soon, Mattce, very soon,” and he sat absorbed 
like a man gazing upon a treasure. 

“ And where is this house of yours, Sid Moham- 
med-el-Hati? ” 

“ At Elche.” 

Mattie drew a deep breath. He was thinking. 

“Yes, this is a bigger piece of villainy than I 
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dreamed of. But I don’t understand it. I think I 
am afraid.” 

Aloud he said: 

“ Elche is that old Moorish town with its famous 
date palms thirty kilometres or so from Alicante.” 

” \ es,” said the Kaid. “My house stands on the 
river hank in a great garden. I have never seen it.” 

“ And who occupies it now? ” Mattie asked. 

“ The Conde de Torrevieja and with a cry Mattie 
sprang to his feet. 

“ 1 was sure of it. Listen, Sid Mohammed ! A man 
calling himself Juan Gomez, a merchant of Cordoba, 
hired me to steal your key. But I had seen his picture 
in the newspaper El Liberal —an evil little whitc- 
bearded rogue, as supple as steel, and not over that 
name. But over what name I could not remember 
until now. He is the Conde dc Torrevieja.” 

He stared down at the lighted candles in perplexity. 

“ He wants the key which opens the house in which 
during the summer he lives—a second key—safe in a 
castle of the Atlas Mountains. Why? He wants it 
secretly too—so secretly that he sends two men to 

steal it. Why? ” 

0 

" That, Martee, you shall find out,” said the old 
Kaid slowly. “ For I shall lend you my key. I ask 
you to bring it back to me as clean and bright as it is 
now.” 

He was speaking a parable, as Mattie Driver very 
well understood, and he held up the key between his 
two hands for Mattie to take it. 

But Mattie’s alarm-bells were all ringing more 
noisily than ever. He saw the old Kaid sitting in his 
white robes, as motionless as an image. He saw the 
shining key, the candles burning steadily in the silver 
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candelabrum at his feet; he was aware of this lonely 
castle in the hills, and of the shadowy pillared hall. 
But all these things were as unsubstantial as the 
visions of a dream through which he saw looming up 
terrifically a veiled and monstrous enigma. 

In the end, however, Mattie took the key and 
returned to Alicante, but in a less noticeable wav by 
boat and rail. He slipped quietly into the town one 
evening, with a week in hand, and betook himself to 
an hotel. He had still fifteen hundred pesetas left 
and he was in no hurry to connect up with Fontana. 

“ It strikes me,” he said to himself, “ that Scnor B. 
is giving me the baby to hold, and I should like to see 
what make of baby it is.” 

But Mattie had no luck. As lie strolled under the 
palmettos in front of the Club and listened to flic 
band on that very night, Fontana brushed past him 
and said in a low voice without turning his eyes in his 
direction: 

" Follow! ” 

Reluctantly Mattie followed in his steps. On the 
dark side of a Square at the back of the esplanade 
away from the lights and the music, Fontana stopped 
and waited. 

"You have been quick, my friend, and I hope 
successful,” he said, as Mattie joined him. 

“ Yes.” 

Fontana patted him on the back. 

" I knew, of course, that you had returned this 
evening, but I was afraid, since you were here a week 
before your time. It is encouraging to offer a little 
help and find oneself so justified. You will be glad 
to have finished with our small affair and to receive 
your reward. You shall receive it to-night.” 
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Fontana was all joviality and goodwill, but he 
allowed Mattie no time for deliberation. He hurried 
on with his instructions. It was something which 
Mattie was to fetch, he understood. He did not want 
to know what it was. Heaven be thanked, he was not 
curious. All that he wanted was now and then to do 
a good turn for someone on the rocks. The point 
was, Mattie had fetched it and the good Juan Gomez 
was anxious to have it—was, indeed, at this moment 
waiting for it at his house in Elche—oh, a mere hop, 
skip and jump of thirty kilometres—an hour in a 
motor-car—and it was not yet eleven. 

“ But I must go back to my hotel first to fetch-” 

Mattie began and was at once interrupted. 

“Yes. yes, no doubt. To fetch what you have to 
fetch! Sec how wonderfully everything agrees. Whilst 
you fetch what you have to fetch, I will get a car and 
send it here to this quiet Square. At one o’clock you 
will be back in your hotel, your little mission accom¬ 
plished, and to-morrow you start life again a capitalist. 
Bravo! 

Fontana shook Mattie warmly by the hand, gazed 
at him in delighted admiration, and added: 

“ It will be best that the car should not go to the 
house. You have understood, of course, that Juan 
Gomez does not wish for the limelight, the old fox,” 
and with a chuckle he poked Mattie in the ribs. “ You 
cannot mistake the house,” and he proceeded to give 
the same description of the house at Elche which 
Mattie had already heard at the Castle in the Atlas 
Mountains. Though in the one case the details had 
been given from a traditional knowledge with a real 
passion of desire; in the other merely as a means of 
leading a stranger straight to his goal. 
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“ But by the time I arrive there, Gomez will be in 
bed,” Mattie expostulated. 

Fontana laid his forefinger cunningly along the side 
of his nose. 

“ He will be expecting you. I telephoned to him. 
as soon as I knew of your return and without 
waiting for any further objections, Fontana stepped 
out across the Square and disappeared into the mouth 
of a narrow street. 

Mattie was all for running home to his hotel and 
putting his head under the bedclothes. But fifteen 
thousand pesetas were fifteen thousand pesetas. More¬ 
over, his elementary ideas of Law and Justice were 
based upon the Moorish system as he knew it. He 
saw no reason why, if he failed Gomez, Gomez should 
not pay the Governor something, get him clapped into 
prison and kept there. He went to His hotel and 
fetched the key. He was going to keep his word 
with Scnor B. But he meant also to keep it with 
Scnor X. That key must be returned bright and clean 
to the Kaid of Taugirt. It must be the instrument of 
no crime; it must help no dishonourable scheme. 

It was eleven o’clock when Mattie returned to the 
Square. Every house was dark, the roadway quite 
deserted. But the side-lamps of a motor-car were 
burning on the spot where he and Fontana had stood. 

“You are waiting for me? You know where to 
go? ” 

“ Elche,” said the driver. 

Mattie got in. The car ran parallel with the coast 
until the salt-pans were reached, and at that point, 
just after it had turned inland, the engine stopped. 
Mattie sat on a pile of stones at the roadside, watch¬ 
ing the pyramids of salt glimmering in the summer 
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night and hoping that the damage was too important 
for the chauffeur to repair. But in twenty minutes 
the car was ready again, and it ran so smoothly over 
the last part of the journey, that Mattie suspected 
there never had been any damage at all. What if the 
accident were just a trick to delay him, so that he 
might reach the house on the river hank at a moment 
exactly prearranged? Mattie was in the mood to turn 
hack at all costs when the car reached the outskirts 
of the village, swung to the left, and stopped before 
the mouth of a lane between hedges which ran down¬ 
hill to the river bank. 

“ It is here, man,” said the chauffeur. 

“ You will wait for me,” said Mattie Driver. 

” Perfectly,” replied the chauffeur. He extinguished 
his lamps as Mattie entered the lane. A hundred 
yards on Mattie came upon the house, a solid block 
of a house flush with the lane and at the side towards 
the river massive old date-palms standing up behind 
high garden walls. 

There was not a light in any of the windows upon 
the lane, not a sound from any room. Mattie’s feet 
sank without noise into a carpet of deep sand. He 
seemed to have come to some derelict, forgotten man¬ 
sion in a wilderness. Yet somewhere in the depths of 
it, the disturbing little Count of Torrevieja was wait¬ 
ing for him, a pile of notes under one hand, the other 
stretched out for the key. 

“ Well, the sooner I get it all over the better,” said 
Mattie, and taking the key from his pocket in his 
right hand he slid his left over the surface of the 
door in search of the keyhole. The door was a mas¬ 
sive barrier of walnut wood and bolts and bars and 
hung upon hinges which would stop a battering-ram. 
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Yet, as Mattie touched it, it swung open smoothly 
and noiselessly. A child could have opened it; and 
it opened upon a cavern of blackness. 

Mattie drew back with a little gasp. He was now 
thoroughly frightened. Why was the house in dark¬ 
ness when he was expected? What trick was being 
played on him by that old spider of a Torrevieja? 
Why should he carry on in an affair so suspicious? 
Ah, there was an answer to that question—fifteen 
thousand pesetas. 

Mattie stepped cautiously across the threshold and, 
realizing that he might be visible against the glimmer 
of the open night to anyone watching within the hall, 
he drew the door close to behind him. Then he waited 
and he listened. The house was as still as a tomb. 

Hut at last far away he saw a single perpendicular 
thread of faint light, as though across a vast hall a 
door stood just ajar. Hut whether his eyes had grown 
accustomed to the darkness and the door had always 
stood ajar, or whether it had only just been silently 
opened, he could not tell. He moved very cautiously 
across the floor. He imagined himself to he in some 
old patio w hich had been roofed in during a later 
century and he held out his hands in front of him, 
lest he should clatter against a pillar. He touched one 
and then another and so came to the angle in which 
the door was placed. It opened inwards and at the 
corner of a room. The chink was so narrow that 
Mattie could sec nothing through it but a strip of 
wall-panelling. He bent his head forward and lis¬ 
tened. He heard nothing—not even a sound of breath- 
ing. 1 he lighted room seemed as empty as this black 
cavern of a hall. 

Very carefully Mattie pushed the door. It yielded 
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but with a tiny whine of the hinges which sent his 
heart fluttering into his mouth. But even then, no 
cry, no question was uttered, and there was no sound 
of any movement of alarm. The room then was 
empty. Mattie opened the door wide, with an eye 
upon the crack at the hinges, lest anyone should be 
concealed behind the panels. But that space was 
empty: so was the room itself—so far as he could 
see. But it was a bedroom with a great four-poster 
bed, round which the curtains were drawn as though 
someone slept there—or as though someone watched 
there, holding his breath. Mattie's eyes wandered to 
a long ch eval-gla ss which stood opposite to him in a 
recess by the bed and became fixed in a stare. He 
shivered as he looked. It seemed to him that all the 
ice in the world was trickling down his spine and he 
felt his hair lift upon his head. He saw himself and 
behind him, to the left of the door, the dressing-table 
and upon the dressing-table the solitary candle which 
lit the room. It gleamed like a star in the depths of 
the mirror and threw its pale radiance down upon a 
litter of broken jewel-cases and fragments of jewels: 
here a chain from which a pendant had been 
wrenched, there a gold setting from which the stones 
had been roughly forced. There had been a robbery 
in the house that night. That was why he had found 
the door open. The thief had noiselessly escaped that 
way. Then—then—what lay hidden behind the cur¬ 
tains of the bed? 

Mattie was drawn across the room as a needle is 
drawn by a magnet. He pulled one of the curtains 
aside and dropped it again, and stood holding his 
breath. There was someone there—in the bed—asleep. 
Yes—no doubt asleep. Yet Mattie looked again to- 
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wards the dressing-table. All that violence, that 
destruction, must have been accompanied by noise. 
Mattie pushed the curtain aside again. The bed¬ 
clothes were drawn over the sleeper’s head and there 
was no stir, no rise and fall, as there must be, however 
slight, if the sleeper breathed at all. Whoever lay in 
that bed was dead. Mattie approached the head of 
the bed and his eyes once more encountered the 
mirror. They met in the mirror another pair of eyes. 
The Count of Torrevieja, late Juan Gomez, merchant 
of Cordoba, was standing in the doorway, his eyes 
bright and sharp as a bird’s, a smile of satisfaction 
upon his lips, a glittering sword in his hand. As 
Mattie turned, the Count raised his voice to a scream 

“ Murder 1 Help! Romero, Felipe, hurry 1 ” and 
as he screamed he sprang towards Mattie. 

Mattie had no weapon, but as the point of that 
glittering sword darted towards his breast, he swung 
the curtain of the bed and caught it in the folds. 
Already in the room above a clamour arose, there was 
a rushing of feet. Before Torrevieja could disengage 
his sword, Mattie’s hand was in and out of his pocket. 
T held now' the heavy key and with it he struck twice 
at Torrevicja’s head; at the second blow the Spaniard 
fell. 

Mattie leaped across him as he lay. Candles 
gleamed upon the stairway as he raced across the hall. 
He had no thought of the pillars now’. He reached 
the door. Once more it swung inwards without noise. 
In a second he was outside. He drew the door to as the 
shouts and the stamping of feet resounded through 
the hall. He had a moment whilst the servants rushed 
into the bedroom—more than a moment perhaps— 
yes, more than a moment. For they would wait until 
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the old man recovered his senses and could give his 
orders. Mattie fitted the key into the lock and locked 
the door. Then he took the key out again and ran. 
For a while the house was still. Then the cries, the 
shouts, broke out again, and lights leaped from win¬ 
dow to window as though the whole great building 
was in flames. Mattie reached the mouth of the lane. 
His motor-car had gone. 

In a few minutes that door would be opened; 
Torrevicja’s men would spread over the country; the 
whole district would be raised in pursuit of him, the 
ruined adventurer from Morocco, who had stolen 
from his friend the Kaid of Taugirt the key of Torrc- 
vieja’s palace at Elche and had crossed into Spain to 

rob and murder! 

Mattie ran and ran. 

Months afterwards a haggard bearded man dragged 
himself up to the Kasbah of Taugirt and was admitted 
to the presence of the Kaid. From his ragged clothing 
he drew a bright and shining key. 

“ There is, however, some rust upon it, said Mattie. 
“ it is the blood of the worst scoundrel I ever met. 1 
would that I had hit harder and killed! ” 

“ Mattee, explain this to me,” said the Kaid, as he 
hun" once more the key upon its nail in the patio. 
Manic Driver told his story and at the end he pro¬ 
duced a cutting from a Spanish newspaper. 

“It is now certain that the murder and attempted 
robbery of the Condcsa de Torrevieja must be classed 
amongst the unsolved mysteries of crime. It is thought 
that the murderer must have hidden himself in the 
house during the day; but the police have no clue to 
his identity and the fact that he had not the time to 
take any of the Condcsa’s jewellery with him makes 
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his discovery now almost impossible. The Count of 
Torrevieja, who was prostrated by grief, intends to 
travel for a year. He, of course, inherited all the great 
wealth of his Argentine wife.” 

Mattie read the extract to Sid Mohammcd-el-IIati 
and resumed : 

“Torrevieja meant, of course, to kill me there 
and then with his sword. If his men had taken me 
prisoner, I should not have been in any better case. 
For who would have believed my story? Fontana 
would have denied it, you may be sure, the driver 
of the car too, if he had been found. I was caught 
in the room with the key of the house in my pocket, 
and the Countess’s jewels in a bag and the Countess 
murdered in her bed. But since I got away, the Count 
will not speak of that key. He has all he wants, you 
see. If I were sought out and brought to trial, and 
told my story, it would not save me, no, but here and 
there his enemies might begin to talk, there would 
come a shadow over his name. So he leaves me alone. 
But I wish that I had struck harder with your key.” 
The Kaid looked up at his key. 

“ Mattcc, we are in God’s hands,” said he. 

A. E. W. Mason — Dilemmas. 
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Two men in a smoking-room were talking of their 
private-school clays. “ At our school.” said A., “ we 
had a ghost’s footmark on the staircase. What was 
it like? Oh, very convincing. Just the shape of a 
shoe, with a square toe, if I remember right. The 
staircase was a stone one. I never heard any story 
about the thing. That seems odd, when you come to 
think of it. Why didn’t somebody invent one, I 
wonder? ” 

“You never can tell with little boys. They have a 
mythology of their own. There’s a subject for you, 
by the way— 4 The Folklore of Private Schools.’ ” 

“ Yes: the crop is rather scanty, though. I imagine, 
if you were to investigate the cycle of ghost stories, 
for instance, which the boys at private schools tell 
each other, they would all turn out to be highly com¬ 
pressed versions of stories out of books.” 

“ Nowadays the Strand and Pearson’s , and so on, 
would be extensively drawn upon.” 

“ No doubt: they weren’t horn or thought of in my 
time. Let’s see. I wonder if I can remember the staple 
ones that I was told. First, there was the house with 
a room in which a series of people insisted on passing 
a night; and each of them in the morning was found 
kneeling in a corner, and had just time to say, 4 I’ve 
seen it,’ and died.” 

“ Wasn’t that the house in Berkeley Square? ” 

44 1 dare say it was. Then there was the man who 
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heard a noise in the passage at night, opened his door, 
and saw some one crawling towards him on all fours 
with his eye hanging out on his check. There was 

besides, let me think- Yes! the room where a 

man was found dead in bed with a horseshoe mark on 
his forehead, and the floor under the bed was covered 
with marks of horseshoes also; I don’t know why. 
Also there was the lady who, on locking her bedroom 
door in a strange house, heard a thin voice among the 
bcd-curtains say, 4 Now we’re shut in for the night.’ 
None of those had any explanation or sequel. I won¬ 
der if they go on still, those stories.” 

“Oh, likely enough—with additions from the 
magazines, as I said. You never heard, did you, of 
a real ghost at a private school? I thought not; 
nobody has that ever I came across.” 

“ From the way in which you said that, I gather 
that you have.” 

“ I really don’t know; but this is what was in my 
mind. It happened at my private school thirty odd 
years ago, and I haven’t any explanation of it. 

" The school I mean was near London. It was 
established in a large and fairly old house—a great 
white building with very fine grounds about it; there 
were large cedars in the garden, as there arc in so 
many of the older gardens in the Thames valley, and 
ancient elms in the three or four fields which we used 
for our games. I think probably it was quite an 
attractive place, but boys seldom allow that their 
schools possess any tolerable features. 

" I came to the school in a September, soon after 
the year 1870 ; and among the boys who arrived on 
the same day was one whom I took to: a Highland 
boy, whom I will call McLeod. I needn’t spend time 
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in describing him: the main thing is that I got to 
know him very well. He was not an exceptional hoy 
in any way—not particularly good at books or games 
—but he suited me. 

“ The school was a large one: there must have been 
from 120 to 130 boys there as a rule, and so a consider¬ 
able staff of masters was required, and there were 
rather frequent changes among them. 

“ One term—perhaps it was my third or fourth— 
a new master made his appearance. His name was 
Sampson. He was a tallish, stoutish, pale, black- 
bearded man. I think we liked him: he had travelled 
a good deal, and had stories which amused us on our 
school walks, so that there was some competition 
among us to get within earshot of him. I remember 
too—dear me, I have hardly thought of it since then! 
—that he had a charm on his watch-chain that 
attracted my attention one day, and he let me ex¬ 
amine it. It was, I now suppose, a gold Byzantine 
coin; there was an effigy of some absurd emperor on 
one side; the other side had been worn practically 
smooth, and he had had cut on it—rather barbar¬ 
ously—his own initials, G.W.S., and a date, 24 July, 
1865. Yes, I can see it now: he told me he had picked 
it up in Constantinople: it was about the size of a 
florin, perhaps rather smaller. 

“ Well, the first odd thing that happened was this. 
Sampson was doing Latin grammar with us. One of 
his favourite methods—perhaps it is rather a good 
one—was to make us construct sentences out of our 
own heads to illustrate the rules he was trying to make 
us learn. Of course that is a thing which gives a silly 
boy a chance of being impertinent: there are lots of 
school stories in which that happens—or anyhow there 
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might be. But Sampson was too good a disciplinarian 
for us to think of trying that on with him. Now, on 
this occasion he was telling us how to express remem¬ 
bering in Latin: and he ordered us each to make a 
sentence bringing in the verb memini, ‘ I remember.’ 
Well, most of us made up some ordinary sentence 
such as 4 I remember my father,’ or ' He remembers 
his book,’ or something equally uninteresting: and I 
dare say a good many put down memino librum 
meum, and so forth: bur the boy I mentioned— 
McLeod—was evidently thinking of something more 
elaborate than that. The rest of us wanted to have 
our sentences passed, and get on to something else, so 
some kicked him under the desk, and I, who was next 
to him, poked him and whispered to him to look 
sharp. But he didn’t seem to attend. I looked at his 
paper and saw he had put down nothing at all. So I 
jogged him again harder than before and upbraided 
him sharply for keeping us all waiting. That did have 
some effect. He started and seemed to wake up, and 
then very quickly he scribbled about a couple of lines 
on his paper, and showed it up with the rest. As it 
was the last, or nearly the last, to come in, and as 
Sampson had a good deal to say to the boys who had 
written meminiscimus pntri mco and the rest of it, it 
turned out that the clock struck twelve before he had 
got to McLeod, and Mcl^eod had to wait afterwards 
to have his sentence corrected. 1 here was nothing 


much going on outside when I got out, so I waited for 
him to come. He came very slowly when he did 
arrive, and I guessed there had been some sort of 
trouble. 4 Well,’ I said, ‘what did you get? 4 Oh, 
I don’t know*,’ said Mcl^cod, 4 nothing much: but I 
think Sampson’s rather sick with me.’ 4 Why, did 
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you show him up some rot? ’ ‘ No fear,’ he said. 4 It 
was all right as far as I could see: it was like this: 
Memento —that’s right enough for remember, and it 
takes a genitive,— memento putei inter quatuor taxos .’ 
‘What silly rot! ’ I said. ‘What made you shove 
that down? What docs it mean? ’ ‘That’s the funny 
part,’ said McLeod. ‘ I’m not quite sure what it does 
mean. All I know is, it just came into my head and 
I corked it down. I know what I think it means, 
because just before I wrote it down I had a sort of 
picture of it in my head: I believe it means “ Remem¬ 
ber the well among the four ”—what are those dark 
sort of trees that have red berries on them? ’ ‘ Moun¬ 
tain ashes, I s’posc you mean.’ ' I never heard of 
them,’ said McLeod; 4 no, 77 / tell you—yews.’ 4 Well, 
and what did Sampson say? ’ 4 Why, he was jolly odd 
about it. When he read it he got up and went to the 
mantelpiece and stopped quite a long time without 
saying anything, with his back to me. And then he 
said, without turning round, and rather quiet, 44 What 
do you suppose that means? ” I told him what I 
thought; only I couldn’t remember the name of the 
silly tree: and then he wanted to know why I put it 
down, and I had to say something or other. And 
after that he left off talking about it, and asked me 
how long I’d been here, and where my people lived, 
and things like that: and then I came away: but he 
wasn’t looking a bit well.’ 

“ I don’t remember any more that was said by 
either of us about this. Next day McLeod took to 
his bed with a chill or something of the kind, and it 
was a week or more before he was in school again. 
And as much as a month went by without anything 
happening that was noticeable. Whether or not Mr. 
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Sampson was really startled, as McLeod had thought, 
he didn’t show it. I am pretty sure, of course, now, 
that there was something very curious in his past 
history, hut I'm not going to pretend that we boys 
were sharp enough to guess any such thing. 

“There was one other incident of the same kind as 
the last which I told you. Several times since that 
day we had had to make up examples in school to 
illustrate different rules, but there had never been any 
row except when we did them wrong. At last there 
came a day when we were going through those dismal 
things which people call Conditional Sentences, and 
we were told to make a conditional sentence, express¬ 
ing a future consequence. We did it, right or wrong, 
and showed up our bits of paper, and Sampson began 
looking through them. All at once he got up. made 
sonic odd sort of noise in his throat, and rushed out 
by a door that was just by his desk. We sat there for 
a minute or two, and then—I suppose it was incorrect 
—but we went up—I and one or two others—to look 
at the papers on his desk. Of course I thought some 
one must have put down some nonsense or other, and 
Sampson had gone off to report him. All the same, 
I noticed that he hadn’t taken any of the papers with 
him when he ran out. Well, the top paper on the 
desk was written in red ink—which no one used—and 


it wasn’t in any one’s hand who was in the class. They 
all looked at it—McLeod and all—and took their 


dying oaths that it wasn’t theirs. Then I thought of 
counting the bits of paper. And of this I made quite 
certain: that there were seventeen bits of paper on 
the desk, and sixteen boys in the form. Well, I 
bagged the extra paper, and kept it, and I believe I 
have it now. And now you will want to know what 
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was written on it. It was simple enough, and harmless 
enough, I should have said. 

‘ Si tn non veneris ad me, ego vctiiam ad te,' 

which means, I suppose, ‘ If you don’t come to me, 
I’ll come to you.’ ” 

“ Could you show me the paper? ” interrupted the 
listener. 

“ Yes, I could: hut there’s another odd thing about 
it. That same afternoon I took it out of my locker— 

I know for certain it was the same bit, for I made a 
lingcr-mark on it—and no single trace of writing of 
any kind was there on it. I kept it, as I said, and since 
that time I have tried various experiments to see 
whether sympathetic ink had been used, but abso¬ 
lutely without result. 

“ So much for that. After about half an hour 
Sampson looked in again: said he had felt very un¬ 
well. and told us we might go. He came rather 
gingerly to his desk, and gave just one look at the 
uppermost paper: and I suppose he thought he must 
have hceti dreaming: anyhow he asked no questions. 

“ That day was a half-holiday, and next day Samp¬ 
son was in school again, much as usual. That night 
the third and last incident in my story happened. 

“ We—McLeod and I—slept in a dormitory at 
right angles to the main building. Sampson slept in 
the main building on the first floor. There was a 
very bright full moon. At an hour which I can’t tell 
exactly, but some time between one and two, I was 
woken up by somebody shaking me. It was McLeod; 
and a nice state of mind he seemed to be in. 4 Come,’ 
he said.— 4 come! there’s a burglar getting in through 
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Sampson’s window.’ As soon as I could speak, I said, 
4 Well, why not call out and wake everybody up?’ 
4 No, no,’ he said, ' I’m not sure who it is: don't make 
a row: come and look.’ Naturally I came and looked, 
and naturally there was no one there. I was cross 
enough, and should have called McLeod plenty of 
names: only—I couldn’t tell why—it seemed to me 
that there was something wrong—something that 
made me very glad I wasn’t alone to face it. We were 
still at the window looking out, and as soon as I could, 
I asked him what he had heard or seen. 4 1 didn’t 
hear anything at all,’ he said, 4 but about five minutes 
before I woke you, I found myself looking out of this 
window here, and there was a man sitting or kneeling 
on Sampson’s window-sill, and looking in, and I 
thought he was beckoning.’ 4 What sort of man?’ 
McLeod wriggled. ‘ I don’t know,’ he said, 4 but I can 
tell you one thing—he was beastly thin: and he 
looked as if he was wet all over: and,’ he said, looking 
round and whispering as if he hardly liked to hear 
himself, 4 I’m not at all sure that he was alive.’ 

“ We went on talking in whispers some time longer, 
and eventually crept back to bed. No one else in the 
room woke or stirred the whole time. I believe we 
did sleep a bit afterwards, but we were very cheap 
next day. 

44 And next day Mr. Sampson was gone: not to be 
found : and I believe no trace of him has ever come 
to light since. In thinking it over, one of the oddest 
things about it all has seemed to me to be the fact 
that neither McLeod nor I ever mentioned what we 
had seen to any third person whatever. Of course no 
questions were asked on the subject, and if they had 
been, I am inclined to believe that we could not have 
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made any answer: we seemed unable to speak about it. 

“ That is my story,” said the narrator. “ The only 
approach to a ghost story connected with a school that 
I know, but still, I think, an approach to such a thing.” 


The sequel to this may perhaps be reckoned highly 
conventional; but a sequel there is, and so it must be 
produced. There had been more than one listener to 
the story, and, in the latter part of that same year, or 
of the next, one such listener was staying at a country 
house in Ireland. 

One evening his host was turning over a drawer 
full of odds and ends in the smoking-room. Suddenly 
he put his hand upon a little box. “ Now,” he said, 
“ you know about old things; tell me what that is. 
My friend opened the little box, and found in it a thin 
gold chain with an object attached to it. He glanced 
at the object and then took off his spectacles to ex¬ 
amine it more narrowly. “ What’s the history of 
this? ” he asked. “ Odd enough,” was the answer. 
“ You know the yew thicket in the shrubbery: well, 
a year or two back we were cleaning out the old well 
that used to be in the clearing here, and what do you 
suppose we found? ” 

“ Is it possible that you found a body? ” said the 
visitor, With an odd feeling of nervousness. 

“We did that: but what’s more, in every sense of 
the word, we found two.” 

“Good heavens! Two? Was there anything to 
show how they got there? Was this thing found with 
them? ” 

“ It was. Amongst the rags of the clothes that were 
on one of the bodies. A bad business, whatever the 
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story of it may have been. One body had the arms 
tight round the other. They must have been there 
thirty years or more—long enough before we came to 
this place. You may judge we tilled the well up fast 
enough. Do you make anything of what’s cut on that 
gold coin you have there? ” 

“ I think I can,” said my friend, holding it to the 
light (but he read it without much difficulty): ‘‘it 
seems to be G.W.S., 24 July, 1865.” 

M. R. James —More Ghost Stories of an Antiquary. 
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ii. THE OLD LADY WITH THE TWO 

UMBRELLAS 

Paris can be an exceedingly dull city. One has only 
to miss a keenly anticipated appointment with a 
friend, to catch a cold in the head, to be disappointed 
in some love affair, to realize that the cold grey waters 
of the Seine arc the only really inviting thing about 
it. One is down in the depths. Certainly these moods 
arc apt to he transitory. One burst of sunshine, and 
lo! the cold in the head is forgotten, the friend has 
been waiting all the time, the girl may turn up. I 
forget which of these misfortunes had assailed me, 
but I know that I was in a very bad humour, sitting 
alone outside a little cafe in Etoile. Imagine my 
delight, then, when who should amble along the 
boulevard, and proceed to seek a table near me, but 
my old friend Tolozan. I had not seen him since his 
retirement from the police intelligence department at 
Bordeaux, upon a modest but well-merited pension. 
He held out his hand to me and smiled in that courtly 
and engaging manner which was characteristic of 
him. One of the secrets of his successful career had 
been that manner of inspiring immediate confidence. 
One went on from the point where one last left off, 
however long an interval may have intervened. He 
forgot nothing. All one’s own opinions and affections 
appeared to be stored away carefully in his memory. 
The humdrum details of my particular trouble on this 
occasion evoked from him a profound CQncem. 
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(Looking back on it I think it must have been a girl; 
no cold in the head would have called forth such 
charming sympathy.) 

My allairs dismissed, he told me that he was living 
at Colombes with his wife and daughter. He had a 
small villa and an acre of garden, which occupied 
most of his time. He spoke lovingly of his roses and 
gentians, his runner beans and leeks, and vegetable 
marrows. He hoped I would pay him a visit. He had 
come to Paris to buy seeds. 

I was vaguely amused at my friend’s enthusiasm. I 
could not help being impressed by the contrast of 
these placid interests compared with the turbulent 
incidents of his career spent amongst criminals and 
courtesans. At the same time, I could not help 
rejoicing that the perils and dangers of his life were 
passed, and that he had now reached this calm haven, 
where he could enjoy a full measure of repose, and 
indulge in those pleasant philosophical recreations and 
theories, which always attracted him so. 

Moreover, I had been anxious to meet him ever 
since his retirement. I felt convinced that stored away 
in the archives of his memory must be many interest¬ 
ing facts and stories which the etiquette of the service 
would have prevented him from divulging while in 
harness. Over our coffee I boldly insinuated that this 
might be the case. He smiled deprecatingly and 
shrugged his shoulders. He was not one of those old 
chaps who like to hold youth spellbound by a recapitu¬ 
lation of their remarkable deeds and exploirs. He 
was no Tartarin of Tarascon. It was indeed difficult 
to get him to talk about himself in a subjective sense 
at all. If a discussion arose, he would point some little 
theory with a leaf or two taken from the record of 
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his own experiences, but as for telling a tale in the 
accepted sense, well, he simply couldn’t see the sense 
of it. I dug out of him the story of the Old Lady with 
the Two Umbrellas. Being a writer, and therefore a 
person with an clastic conscience, I have no hesitation 
in repeating it. But I'm glad I am to do it in a foreign 
language and in a foreign country, for I feel that 
Tolozan would not approve. He told me once that 
the only fiction he had ever read was A Ionic Crislo, 
and he thought it a poor hook, pointless and improb¬ 
able. He used to study Comte, Montaigne, and seed 
catalogues. 

I should never have got these facts out of him at all, 
I believe, if it had not happened to commence raining 
whilst we were sitting outside the cafe. We were 
under an awning and the procession of people passing 
by, holding up umbrellas, reminded him of the salient 
fact, for he turned to me and said abruptly: 

“ What would you think of anyone who always 
carried two umbrellas? ” 

The question was so surprising that I had nothing to 
reply. Two umbrellas? He continued meditatively: 

“ I knew a woman who did this.” 

I begged him to enlighten me upon the details of 
this unusual fact, and by many questionings and 
promptings I got the story out of him. 

It happened after he had left the service. It appears 
that for a year after his retirement he and his wife 
and daughter continued to live in Bordeaux. They 
only came to Paris ultimately because it was decided 
that the daughter should attend the conservatoire of 
music. On retiring, his portfolio and the cases he had 
in hand were given over to a younger man, named 
Freycinet. He was a young man for the position, and 
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a protege and friend of Tolozan’s. He frequently 
visited the family at their flat in the Rue Judaiquc. 
One evening towards the end of the summer—it was 
the summer following the Armistice—Frevcinet came 
to him in a great state of consternation. He was 
obviously bewildered and distressed. Tolozan took 
him into his little den and begged him to confide his 
trouble. 

“ I’m likely to lose my position,” he kept repeating. 

“ Well, old man, tell me all about it. Perhaps I can 
be of service,” said Tolozan. 


“ It’s like this,” spluttered Freycinct. “Two months 
ago we received information from the prefecture that 
gold was leaking out of the country over the Spanish 
border. I was sent down to Irun to take charge of the 
matter. I did the usual thing, examined all luggage, 
searched promiscuous people, arrested a few suspicious 
characters, doubled the sentries at vital points on the 
border, but nothing came of it. We could find no 
trace of the leaking gold. For three weeks I was up 
night and day doing everything I could think. Then 
a stern note came from headquarters. The gold was 
still going through. Something more must be done. 
I hesc Treasury people have wonderfully sensitive 
ways of finding out. They believed it went through 
to Bilbao; a steady stream of golden louis. I became 
more drastic. For three days running I had every 
passenger on every train thoroughly searched, all the 
luggage thoroughly sifted. I even probed amongst 
the coal on the engines. I searched the guards and 
porters and engine-drivers. The Government sent 
naval packets to patrol the Bidassoa, a destroyer to 
watch off Hcndayc, and two others to cover the coast 
between there and Bordeaux. Not a boat put out to 
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sea without being searched. We never found a coin. 
A fortnight later the prefect of the police sent for me. 
He was furious. He said that he regretted to say that 
he held me responsible. The Government were of 
opinion that the gold was going through by land, and 
they were demanding a scapegoat. You see the posi¬ 
tion I’m in, old man. That was only a week ago, and 
I’ve found nothing.” 

Tolozan looked very grave. He pulled at his thin 
grey imperial and muttered: 

” Smuggling gold out of the country is a penal 
offence. A man or woman who does that is a traitor 
to France.” 

He was very indignant. Tolozan had a criminal 
code of his own. There were some crimes of which he 
was surprisingly tolerant. In his opinion the worst 
crimes were the unpatriotic ones. He would show no 
mercy to a traitor. Over this affair of Freycinet he 
wished to make his position clear. He had retired, 
and he had no intention of deliberately interfering. 
If he helped his old colleague with his advice, he must 
understand that he only did so out of his affection for 
him and for the safety of France. His name was not 
to be made use of, neither would he take any active 
part. He would merely observe, and if any illumina¬ 
tion came to him he would pass it on to Freycinet to 
act upon. He would accompany him to the frontier, 
paying his own expenses. 

Freycinet was naturally delighted at his friend’s 
offer, and thanked him profusely. On their way to the 
station he told him of one unusual incident in the case. 

“ Naturally,” he said, “ I have been on the lookout 
for suspicious characters, and also for people who pass 
backwards and forwards frequently. Several of the 
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latter I have examined and cross-examined, and gone 
to the trouble to certifying their statements. For the 
most part, they are quite innocuous, little traders, 
commercials, and genuine business people, but there 
is one old woman who mystifies me. She goes into 
Spain about twice a week and returns the next day. 
She always carries two umbrellas and no other luggage 
at all. The second time she went through I had her 
up. The woman officials searched her. I searched the 
umbrellas. There was nothing, nothing at all. She is 
patently an old crank of some sort. When I asked her 
why she carried two umbrellas she replied that one 
was for fair weather and the other for foul. The next 
time she gave some other reason, quite trivial and 
absurd. She is quite a character. Sne attracts a lot 
of attention in the Customs, talks loudly to everyone, 
checks the officers. They all know her, and are rather 
amused. They say 4 Hullo, here comes Madame Fair 
and Foul!”' 

“ Have you followed up her case more closely? ” 
asked Tolozan. 

“ No. As we know that she neither takes gold out 
of the country nor brings anything in, it hardly seems 
worth while. She says her name is Madame Ponsollc. 
She lives in Bayonne and goes across to visit her sick 
daughter in San Sebastian. She stays the night with 
the daughter and returns.” 

“ Arc the umbrellas always the same? ” 

44 No, since you mention it, they arc not. Some¬ 
times she carries an old blue one with a black-and- 
white handle; sometimes a black one with a brown 
handle. I have not made a careful note, but it has 
struck me that the umbrellas are not always the same. 
What were you thinking? ” 
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“ They may be a sign. A message may be conveyed 
by such means.” 

“ Yes—but I don’t see how a message could affect 
the smuggling of gold.” 

“ It might he worth while to follow her. If the 
umbrellas were always the same, I agree we could 
dismiss her as a crank, but the fact that they are 
different-” 

“ Very good. I’ll have her followed if she comes 
through again.” 

The two friends arrived at Irun the same afternoon, 
and Frcycinct made arrangements to have all the pas¬ 
sengers on the evening express examined. None of 
his subordinates had anything to report. The old 
lady with the two umbrellas had not been through 
again. Tolozan took up his position on the platform, 
the figure of an indolent, rather bored commercial 
traveller, with a leather attache case, and a small pile 
of Parisian newspapers tucked under his arm. When 
the train came in, and the passengers were turned 
out, and headed into the Custom House, he also 
drifted thither. The noise was deafening—sleepy 
passengers grumbling at the disturbance, porters 
struggling with bags and trunks, everyone—including 
the inspectors—irritable and peevish. Tolozan was 
pushed hither and thither. Suddenly above the din 
he heard a shrill voice calling out: 

“Oh, you devils 1 All this again, you miserable 
toads. As though a lady of my irreproachable charac¬ 
ter can’t carry an umbrella without having all these 
magpies pecking at her. Ah, there he isl There’s a 
pretty apple-cheeked young man. Rene! I’m sure his 
name is Rene. Come, come along. Hurry, little one. 
Much as we love you, we can’t spend the night here.” 
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Tolozan heard one of the porters mutter: “There 
she is again. There’s old Madame Fair and Foul.” 

She was waving her umbrellas threateningly, the 
centre of an astonished group. Even the disgruntled 
passengers could not restrain a smile, and the officials 
shrugged their shoulders helplessly. She was rather 
a tall woman with a black shawl round her head and 
a shabby black frock. The shawl partly concealed her 
face. A mop of white hair dangled down, almost 
covering her eyes. 

“ Look at that extraordinary old woman,” people 
were exclaiming. " All her luggage seems to consist 
of two umbrellas.”' 

While they were indulging in this reflection, an 
official came in, and in an enormous voice bellowed 
out: 

“ All women to the right. All men to the left.” 

A search: Freycinet’s work. Grumbles turned into 
curses, irritation into violent abuse. Scandalous! 
What was the meaning of it all? As though it wasn’t 
bad enough to go through the Customs! Where was 
liberty, equality, fraternity? What were these busy- 
bodies thinking of? Sweating and groaning, the 
people poured into the adjoining rooms and quickly 
forgot all about the old woman with the umbrellas. 
Ten minutes later Tolozan drifted into a little office 
where Frcycinet sat in state. Various officials were 
bustling in and out of the room. 

“ Well, old man? ” he said, on observing Tolozan.. 

“ I should like to examine the old lady’s umbrellas.” 

” Certainly.” 

In a few minutes the umbrellas were brought. 
There was nothing about them to arouse the slightest 
suspicion except that one, with a jade green handle, 
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looked more expensive than the costume of the old 
lady seemed to justify. The other was shabby enough, 
with a handle of brown wood. Tolozan naturally 
examined the frames carefully to see if there was any 
patent spring, or any possibility of gold being secreted. 
But he quickly realized that such an eventuality was 
quite out of the case. There was no spring, the stems 
were much too thin, and the green one was made of 
steel. 

“ Would you like to question her? ” said Freycinet. 

“ No," replied Tolozan. “ Have you detailed any¬ 
one to follow her? ” 

“ Not yet." 

“ In that case it would amuse me to follow her 
myself, if you have no objection.” 

" My dear fellow, I should be delighted, if you 
really think—if you don’t think it will be wasting 
your time.” 

“ An idea occurred to me whilst I was watching the 
crowd in the Custom House. I would rather not say 
anything about it. I may be on the wrong track. But 
twenty-four hours’ delay won’t make such a grave 
difference.” 

“ Very good. The Spanish train leaves in a quarter 
of an hour.” 

It is characteristic of Tolozan that he said very little 
about his trip over the border. His attitude all 
through was that he was a helper, not an actor, in this 
little drama. He wanted Freycinet to find things out 
for himself. He was merely assisting, suggesting. He 
did not return the next day. Indeed, he did not return 
for over a week; but on the third day Freycinet 
received a mysterious and cryptic message from him. 
It was scribbled across a half sheet of notepaper like 
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a formula from a school text, and was initialled “ T.” 
It ran as follows: 

“ If one’s attention is arrested by an old woman 
with two umbrellas one is apt to overlook a young 
man with a walking-stick.” 

Whatever did he mean? A young man with a 
walking-stick? Had Tolozan seen or heard anything? 
Why didn’t he return? Freycinet continued his 
worrying tactics at the frontier town. He was 
becoming unpopular among his subordinates, who 
were getting tired of being nagged and sworn at by 
weary travellers. The old lady with the two umbrel¬ 
las had returned as usual the next day and gone hack 
to Bayonne. 

“ When he comes back I suppose I must keep my 
eyes skinned for a young man with a walking-stick,” 
thought Freycinet, who held his old chief in almost 
reverential awe. Truly enough, the day after receiv¬ 
ing the message, Madame Ponsollc appeared again. 
Freycinet followed her into the Custom House. There 
she was as garrulous and noisy as ever. Freycinet 
glanced around. There was the same crowd as usual 
—Basque peasants, clerks, shopkeepers, commercial 
travellers, a few English and American tourists. A 
young man with a walking-stick? Well, of course, 
there were several. Many of the men were carrying 
walking-sticks. However, he felt bound to act upon 
his friend’s hint, so he went up to one young man who 
was standing close behind the old lady, and tapped 
him on the shoulder. 

“ Will you please come with me,” he said. 

The young man looked scared, but followed him 
quickly enough. In the office he said: 

“ Please show me your papers.” 
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Maxim Quinson, aged 43, traveller in machine tools 
to Messrs. Charboncl et Cie, engineers of Bordeaux, 
visiting firms in San Sebastian, Bilbao. Yes, every¬ 
thing in order. 

“ Open your valise and remove your overcoat.” 

The young man did as he was ordered. 

In the valise were a few catalogues and papers, clean 
linen, boots, and night attire. Nothing of any con¬ 
sequence. Neither did the contcnts'of his clothing 
reveal anything more interesting. 

“ This is ridiculous,” thought Freycinet, “ if I’ve got 
to arrest every man who carries a walking-stick.’ 

The little traveller was sent on his journey. 

A few days later Tolozan returned. 

” Has the old lady with the two umbrellas been 
through again? ” was the first question he asked. 

" No.” replied Freycinet. “ But I should think she 
is about due. Have you anything to report, Tolozan? ” 

Tolozan looked relieved, and slightly mysterious. 
He plucked at his beard thoughtfully. 

“ I would rather wait till after the evening train has 
been in before I express any opinion. In the mcan- 
time, let us sec whether Madame Delarme can give 
us an omelette and a ragout. That Spanish food 
always nauseates me.” Tolozan was in gay humour 
over their meal, and refused to discuss the affair of 
smuggled gold. 

When the evening train came in, however, they 
both were on the watch, and mingling with the crowd 
in the Custom House. 


“ As I thought,” muttered Tolozan. The old lady 
with the two umbrellas was as noisy and active as 
ever. Freycinet looked eagerly to see if the young 
man with the walking-stick was accompanying her. 
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He was not. But, of course, there were other men 
with walking-sticks struggling and gesticulating near 
the barrier. 

“As I thought,” again muttered Tolozan. 

Frcycinct glanced quickly at his friend. He was 
regarding a pale middle-aged man standing behind 
the old lady. 

“ That’s not the man who accompanied her the 
other day,” whispered Frcycinct. 

“ No? Does it occur to you that anything else is 
similar? ” 

“ No-o, I can’t say it does. Docs it occur to you? ” 

“ Only this—although it’s not the same man, it’s the 
same walking-stick.” 

“ Good God! ” 


“Wait a minute, Frcycinct! Isn’t it more impor¬ 
tant for the Government to know where the gold 
comes from rather than where it goes to? 1 hink. 
As a matter of fact, I believe I know where it goes to. ’ 

“You know where it goes to! You make me feel 
like a baby, Tolozan. Do you mean to say that the 
gold is actually in that stick? And I had it in my 
hands the other day! ” 

" I have every reason to believe that it is. But there 
is another point. I doubt whether the man who is 
carrying it knows what he is carrying. There’s only 
one person in this crowd who knows and that’s the old 
woman with the two umbrellas—the decoy.” 

Frcycinct braced himself up. He knew that his 
friend expected him to act, that he was leaving it to 
him. He walked quickly out of the Custom House. 
In a few minutes an official entered and announced 


that everyone was to be searched again. He asked 
Tolozan to accompany him to his little office. “ I m 
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simply doing this so that the old lady shan’t know we 
have found out,” he said to Tolozan, with the glance 
of a terrier seeking approval from his master. In a 
few minutes the man with the walking-stick was 
brought in. 

“ Your papers, please, and then open your hag and 
remove your coat,” said Freycinet: and then casually: 
“ What a very handsome cane! Allow me I ” 

lie took the cane and examined it. It certainly was 
handsome. It was made of some very hard South 
American wood—possibly snake wood. It had a silver 
knob and a broad silver band a few inches from the 
top. It was uncommonly heavy. Freycinet gave the 
knob several twists, but nothing happened. Then he 
tried the silver band. At the third attempt it moved. 
Exerting great pressure, he succeeded in making it 
revolve. 

“ I observe you carry a sword-stick, Monsieur 
Grimaux,” he remarked. 

The man looked very agitated. He was standing 
in his shirt-sleeves. Fie mumbled : 

“ It doesn’t belong to me, inspector. I borrowed it.” 

“ Ah! Someone is very trusting. What is all this? ” 

The top of the stick had come off. Freycinet was 
pouring out on the deal office table a stream of gold 
louis pieces! 

The expression on the man’s face was a strange 
mixture of amazement and fear. He burst into a sob. 

“ I know nothing about it, inspector. I know 
nothing about it.” 

‘‘You know that smuggling gold over the frontier 
is a penal offence? ” 

“ Yes, I’ve heard so, monsieur, but I know nothing 
about it. I didn’t know the cane had gold concealed 
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in it. Someone asked me to bring it. I've a wife and 
three children, monsieur. I’m a poor man. I've never 
done anything dishonest. I swear, inspector, I know 
nothing about it.” 

‘‘Come, come, pull yourself together. We want to 
get at the truth. It will pay you to he cjuite candid. 
If you lie you will go to prison. If you speak the exact 
truth, we may let you go. Tell us exactly how you 
came by this.” 

i he man was a poor specimen. His teeth were chat¬ 
tering. He blurted out: 

They threatened to kill me if I blabbed.” 

“ Go on. Tell us the exact story.’’ 

“ I’m a traveller in hosiery,” he stammered. “ I 
bought my ticket for Bilbao at the ticket-office in 
Bayonne, where I come from. Just after I bad got it 
a lady comes up to me and says: ‘Excuse me, mon¬ 
sieur; I heard you say you were going to Bilbao. I 
wonder whether you would do me a favour? ’ 
“Charmed, mademoiselle,’ I replied. She handed me 
the walking-stick and said, ‘ Will you take this stick 
to my husband? lie values it very much. He will 
give you two hundred francs for your kindness.’ I 
said I was delighted. I am a poor man, and I have 
three children, one ailing. She said, ‘ Wait two 
minutes and I’ll get you the address.’ She disappeared 
in the crowd. A few minutes later an individual came 
up to me that I didn’t like the look of at all. He 
looked like a bull-fighter. He said: ‘ The lady can’t 
come back, but it’s all right. Your instructions arc 
this—you’ve got to hang on to that cane like grim 
death and never let it out of your sight. On the 
platform you’ll see an old woman with two umbrellas. 
You go up to her and let her see you’ve got the stick, 
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but you don't speak to her. You keep close to her all 
the way to Bilbao, especially in the Customs. The 
next morning after you get to Bilbao, you walk along 
the Calle Major at twelve-fifteen. Just before you 
come to San Stefano you’ll meet a man with a blue 
rosette in his button-hole. You hand him the stick, 
and he’ll give you an envelope containing two hun¬ 
dred francs. That’s all you have to do. It’s money 
easily made. Only don’t let there be any nonsense.’ 
He held his face close to mine and said in a horrible 
voice: ‘ If you footle the little arrangement you’ll get 
a knife between your ribs.’ And there it is, Monsieur 
Inspector. I’ve footled it. I’m in danger. Oh! I 
wish I’d never seen the stick.” 

Freycinet counted out the gold pieces. There were 
exactly two hundred and seventy-eight. They fitted 
perfectly into the hollow of the stick, which had 
obviously been made for them. He deliberately 
poured them all back into the stick and snapped the 
top to. Then, to the amazement of the traveller in 
hosiery, he handed it back to him and said: 

“ We don’t want you to be killed, Monsieur 
Grimaux; continue your journey and carry out your 
instructions, and not a word of this to anyone.” 

When this dazed individual had managed to escape 
from the room, Freycinet turned to Tolozan and 
said: 

“ I see your point. It is more necessary to find out 
where this gold comes from than where it goes to.” 

He rang a bell and a subordinate appeared. 

“ Tardicu,” he said, “ follow that man who has just 
gone out of the bureau with a kit-bag and walking- 
stick. He is going to Bilbao. But I want you to follow 
the stick and not the man. When he gives it up, 
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follow the person he has given it to, and come back 
and report as soon as possible.” 

When the sub-inspector had gone, Tolozan nodded 

There was nothing more to do that night, so the 
friends adjourned to a local cafe, and Tolozan was 
quite eloquent upon the new theories of Professor 
Einstein, the influence of Comte upon modern theo¬ 
logical reactions, and the splendour of rum omelettes 
as supplied by the stepmother of one of his daughter’s 
school friends. Frcycinet was sometimes a little 
abstracted during these dissertations. He could not 
get his mind off the case in hand. While Tolozan was 
talking about relativity, he was thinking: 

" How am I going to get hold of the real culprits? 
The old lady with the two umbrellas is not going to 
run undue risks. A clever idea to get all this smug¬ 
gling done for you by innocent people. Who is he? 
Who gets hold of the gold in the first place? Where 
does it go to? It's all so disconnected. Whoever I 
arrest will say they know nothing about it. There 
must be some big organization at the back somewhere. 
Who is it? What does Tolozan think? Damn 
Einstein! ” 

Three days later Tardicu returned. This was his 
story. He had followed the traveller in hosiery to 
Bilbao. The man had gone to a quiet hotel, where 
Tardieu also secured a room. He had gone to bed 
early and taken the walking-stick with him. The 
next morning he had taken it out. He appeared very 
agitated. He sat about on the boulevards, and kept 
on looking at his watch. At twelve o’clock he had 
walked quickly to the Calle Major. There he had met 
a man with a blue rosette in his buttonhole. He 
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handed the cane over to him, and received an envelope 
in exchange. Tardieu followed the man with the blue 
rosette. He entered a restaurant and ordered lunch. 
In a few minutes another man entered and joined him 
at table. They talked quietly and were quick over 
their lunch. When it was finished they parted, hut 
Tardieu observed that in the process of departure they 
exchanged walking-sticks. He followed the second 
man, who hailed a cab. Tardieu also got a cab and 
hade the driver follow. They drove up to the com¬ 
mercial centre of the Town. The man got out and 
entered a building divided up into various business 
offices. He went up on the first floor and entered a 
room labelled “ Private.” It was part of a suite of 
rooms belonging to a big banking concern connected 
with one of the South American republics. Tolozan 
would not tell the name of this republic, but I 
gathered that it was a country whose Government had 
never been very friendly to France. 

Anyhow, in these offices Tardieu lost sight of the 
walking-stick. The individual he had tracked returned 
without it in about twenty minutes’ time and drove 
away. The detective watched the building for twenty- 
four hours, and though clerks and officials were com¬ 
ing and going all the time no one came out with the 
walking-stick. He then thought it advisable to report 
to his chief as he had been instructed to do so as soon 
as possible. 

“ H’m,” thought Frcycinet. “ I’ve bungled it again. 
We have lost sight of the stick. To find it on its way 
back to Paris will be like looking for a needle in a 
havstack.” 

However, there was nothing to do but to lie in wait 
for it at Irun station and trust to luck. He detailed 
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two inspectors to go through each train as it came 
through, and to search for the stick in most unlikely 
places. He and Tardieu took up positions in the 
Custom House. Tolozan wandered languidly hither 
and thither. On the second day, on the morning 
train the old lady with the two umbrellas appeared, 
and the staff doubled their exertions. She seemed 
less talkative than usual, and was attracting little 
attention. Neither did there appear to be anyone 
dancing attendance upon her. Several walking-sticks 
appeared in the Custom House, but not one that 
resembled the all-important one to the slightest 
degree. Freycinct was beginning to feel discouraged. 
He felt that his whole career depended upon his success 
over this search. To fail would be a terrible misfor¬ 
tune, but to fail under the eye of Tolozan, and helped 
by his advice, would make the position doubly bitter. 
He rushed hither and thither like a terrier on a rabbit 
warren. It irritated him at one moment to observe 
Tolozan idly chatting with a tall angular English 
clergyman, a ridiculous foreign tourist in a mackin¬ 
tosh, and carrying the inevitable bag of golf-clubs. 
As he passed he heard Tolozan droning about 
“ mashics ” and “ niblicks." Why wasn't he helping 
in the hunt? What had he come from Bordeaux for? 
In five minutes’ time the express would he leaving and 
another opportunity lost. Five minutes, four minutes, 
three minutes—someone tapped him on the shoulder. 
It was Tolozan. Tolozan, with a slight flush of 
excitement tingling his normal lethargy. He nodded 
in the direction of the train. 

“ In the third coach," he whispered. “ Bound for 

P-iric ” 

“ What is that? ” 
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“ The English cure, the golf player.” 

“ What about him? ” 

“ He's got the walking-stick in his golf-bag.” 

A horn was blowing, warning people of the depar¬ 
ture of the train. 

“ En voiturc! En voiture! ” 

Frcycinet leaped upon that train like a cat springing 
at a bird. It was very crowded, and he had to stand 
in the corridor. He had to stand in the corridor nearly 
all the way to Paris, but he felt that the discomfort 
was thoroughly justified. In a corner seat lolled the 
angular English clergyman, with his golf-clubs in a 
bag on the rack above him. Frcycinet had plenty of 
time to consider how to act. He wandered about the 
corridor and smoked until lunch was served in the 
dining-car. As he expected, the clergyman was one 
of the first to make a bee-line for that abode of 
material refreshment. When he had gone, Frcycinet 
slipped into his seat. He was glad of the rest. He 
waited a few minutes; then he reached up and pulled 
things about on the rack, as though searching for 
something. The action was sufficient to enable him 
to verify Tolozan’s statement. There was the walk¬ 
ing-stick, buried amongst mashies and niblicks and 
drivers. He smiled contentedly and read a newspaper. 
At the end of an hour the reverend gentleman 
returned. Frcycinet jumped up and said in English: 

“ Pardon, sir. I had not the good fortune to secure 
a scat, so 1 took advantage of your absence to take a 
little rest.” 

“Quayte! Quayte! Don’t let me disturb you.” 

“ Ah, no, monsieur. I should not think of usurping 
—excuse me.” 

The little scrimmage in manners was sufficient to 
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inaugurate a formal acquaintanceship. They talked 
about the weather, and the luncheon service on the 
train, and the condition of the greens on the San 
Sebastian golf-course. Then Freycinet went in to 
lunch himself. He had no desire to be more intimate 
with the clergyman than the exigencies of the case 
demanded. He spoke to him once or twice on the 
journey to Paris, but it was not until the train was 
slackening up on its last run through that long tunnel 
into the Gare Quai d'Orsay that Freycinet suddenly 
whispered: 

“ Excuse me, monsieur. In your golf-bag you have 
a walking-stick. Will you be good enough to tell me 
how you came by it? ” 

The clergyman looked surprised, hesitated, and said 
blushingly: 

“ Ha—h’m—yes. Quayte. Quayte so. Rather 
pcculiah affair. Man at San Sebastian station—ah— 
came up to me and asked me if I would object to 
taking it to Paris. Some other—ah—um—fellow at 
the Quai d'Orsay with an ambah tie-pin in a blue tie 
would meet me and ask for it—very old and—ah— 
valuable stick—heirloom—ha—h’m—yes.” 

The man was at the station all right, and the clergy¬ 
man departed. 

(If the Reverend Peter Dorking, of Instill Rectory, 
near Dewsbury, should ever read these lines, let him 
stand up and take note that he was very nearly in¬ 
volved in a very serious case. Moreover, he might just 
as well have had the courage to speak the truth. There 
was nothing to be ashamed of in the fact that it was 
a lady who gave him the stick and not a man!) 

In any case, with the advent of the man with the 
“ ambah ” tiepin, Frcycinet’s interest in the clergy- 
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man vanished. He became very alert. As I said 
before, I bad to dig all these details out of Tolozan. 
He contended that the case was the making of Frcy- 
cinet. and that he showed great acumen and energy 
over it. Of course, he took no credit for any of it to 
himself. However that may be, it is certain that 
Frcycinet is now held in high esteem by the Police 
Intelligence Headquarters in Paris, as well as by cer¬ 
tain members of the Government. The disappoint¬ 
ing thing is that I am pledged in secrecy to Tolozan 
not to reveal a certain name. When he came to it he 
seemed so reluctant to mention it that he eventually 
wrote it down on the back of an envelope and then 
tore it into little pieces with an angry gesture. The 
sight of that name made me gasp. 

It appears that the same procedure was followed as 
that which had taken place in Bilbao, when Tardieu 
followed up the delivery of the walking-stick. The 
man with the amber tiepin drove to a small cafe in 
the Rue dc la Boetie. There he was joined by a man 
and a girl. They had two drinks together, and then 
the man and the girl departed, and the walking-stick 
again changed hands. Frcycinet nearly missed them, 
owing to the difficulty of picking up a taxi, but he got 
one just as they were nearly out of sight. A Parisian 
taxi-driver requires no encouragement to drive like a 
madman, because that is his normal method. The 
cabs raced up the Champs Elysees and turned to the 
left. They drove down the Avenue Malakof, and then 
the front cab began to pull up. 

Freycinet said that when he observed the house 
where the cab stopped he felt his heart beating 
violently. He knew the gorgeous Renaissance edifice 
quite well by sight. It belonged to one of the wealthi- 
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est and most influential men in Paris, a member of 
the Government, and a high official at the Treasury. 

We will call him Monsieur P-. Freycinet could 

not believe hut that there must he some mistake, and 
then certain rumours and stories recurred to him. 
The two people departed, and an hour later he saw 

Monsieur P- himself come out of the house and 

enter his car. He was carrying the walking-stick in 
his hand. Freycinet had dismissed his cab, and there 
were none others about. He stopped and pretended 

to light a cigarette. He heard Monsieur P- 

say: 

“Drive first to the Treasury.” 

It was easy to see how the gold of the Republic was 
leaking away! 

In describing this incident Monsieur Tolozan looked 
as though he were still tingling with the sense of out¬ 
rage; then he smiled wistfully, and added: 

“ As you may imagine, my friend, gold was not the 
only thing at the hack of this affair. As occurs not 
infrequently in our beloved France, a woman was the 
agent of a man’s destruction. They never arrested 
Monsieur P-. With one so highly placed a differ¬ 

ent procedure is usually adopted. He was simply 
notified that there was to he an interpellation, that 
certain facts were to be made public. You may re¬ 
member the unfortunate affair of Monsieur P-. 

He slept in a small room on the first floor in that 
house in the Avenue Malakof. One night, a week 
after these events, he went to bed as usual, hut some 
servant had been tinkering with the top of the stove 
which heated the room. Disgracefully careless, these 
servants! The gas trickled out—hour after hour 
passed. Poor fellow! He was found quite dead 
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by his man-servant in the morning. A deplorable 
ending to a brilliant career . . . deplorable, most 
deplorable.” 

“ But the woman? ” I ventured to interject. 

“ Ah, yes, the woman. Truly. ... As you know, 
Monsieur P-was an elderly married man of irre¬ 

proachable social character. He had two sons, one in 
the Army and the other in the Diplomatic Service. 
This woman suddenly appeared, no one quite knows 
from where. She was a Spanish woman, not particu¬ 
larly beautiful, but she exercised strange powers over 
many men. She was a dancer and actress, and went 
by the name of 4 Juanita.’ Indeed, she still sings and 
dances at our best variety theatres. She dances beauti¬ 
fully. If it would not bore you, we might go together 
this evening to see her. She is dancing at the Casino 
de Paris.” 

44 That would be delightful. But tell me, Monsieur 
Tolozan, was this woman in any way responsible for 
P-’s criminal smuggling of gold? ” 

44 We have every reason to believe so, but we could 
never bring anything home to her. She is clever, very 
clever. We know that, although of Spanish stock, she 
comes originally from that South American State I 
have mentioned. She has wealthy and influential 
friends there, and she returns every year. Paris 
harbours many such women. She is a clever actress 
on the stage, but an even cleverer one off.” 

44 You have had experience of it? ” 

44 On one occasion, yes.” 

44 When was that? ” 

44 She was the old lady with the two umbrellas.” 

44 But, good Heavens! Tolozan, why haven’t they 
arrested her? ” 
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“Arrested! Tell me, what did she ever do except 
cross the frontier with one superfluous umbrella? 
There’s nothing criminal in that. Come, let us go 
to the Casino. You will be delighted.” 

Stacy Aumonier— Ups and Downs. 



i2. THE STORY OF YUNG CHANG 


It was during the reign of the enlightened Emperor 
Tsing Nung that there lived at a village near Honan 
a wealthy and avaricious maker of idols named Ti 
Hung. So skilful had he become in the making of 
clay idols that his fame had spread for many li 
around, and idol-sellers from all the neighbouring 
villages, and even from the towns, came to him for 
their stock. 

No other idol-maker between Honan and Nankin 


employed so many clay-gatherers or so many model¬ 
lers; yet, with all his riches, his avarice increased till 
at length he employed men whom he called “ agents ” 
and “ travellers,” who went from house to house sell¬ 
ing his idols and extolling his virtues in verses com¬ 
posed by the most illustrious poets of the day. He 
did this in order that he might turn into his own 
pocket the full price of the idols, grudging those 
who would otherwise have sold them the few cash 
which they would make. Owing to this he had 
enemies, and his army of travellers made him still 
more; for they were more rapacious than the scorpion, 
and more obstinate than the ox. Indeed, there is 
still the proverb, “ With honey it is possible to soften 
the heart of the he-goat; but a blow from an iron 
cleaver is taken as a mark of welcome by an agent of 
Ti Hung.” 


So that people barred the doors at their approach 
and even hung out signs of death and mourning. 
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Now, among all his travellers there was none more 
successful, more abandoned, and more valuable to Ti 
Hung than Li Ting. So depraved was Li Ting that 
he was never known to visit the tombs of his ancestors; 
indeed, it was said that he had been heard to mock 
their venerable memories, and that he had jestingly 
offered to sell them to anyone who should chance to 
he without ancestors of his own. This objectionable 
person would call at the houses of the most illustrious 
mandarins, and would command the slaves to carry 
to their masters his tablets, on which were inscribed 
his name and his virtues. Reaching their presence he 
would salute them with the greeting of an equal, 
“ How is your stomach? ” and then proceed to exhibit 
samples of his wares, greatly overrating their value. 
“Behold! ” he would exclaim, “ is not this elegantly 
moulded idol worthy of the place of honour in this 
sumptuous mansion which my presence defiles to such 
an extent that twelve basins of rose water will not 
remove the stain? Are not its eyes more delicate 
than the most select of almonds? and is not its 
stomach rounder than the cupolas upon the high 
temple at Pekin? 

“ Yet, in spite of its perfections, it is not worthy of 
the acceptance of so distinguished a mandarin, and 
therefore I will accept in return the quarter-tael, 
which, indeed, is less than my illustrious master gives 
for the clay alone.” 

In this manner Li Ting disposed of many idols at 
high rates, and thereby endeared himself so much to 
the avaricious heart of Ti Hung that he promised him 
his beautiful daughter Ning in marriage. 

Ning was indeed very lovely. Her eyelashes were 
like the finest willow twigs that grow in the marshes 
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by the Yang-tse-Kiang; her cheeks were fairer than 
poppies, and when she hathed in the Hoang Ho her 
body seemed transparent. Her brow was finer than 
the most polished jade, while she seemed to walk, 
like a winged bird, without weight, her hair floating 
in a cloud. Indeed, she was the most beautiful 
creature that has ever existed. 

Such loveliness could not escape the evil eye of Li 
king, and accordingly, as he grew in favour with Ti 
Hung, he obtained his consent to the drawing up of 
the marriage contracts. More than this, he had 
already sent to Ning two bracelets of the finest gold, 
tied together with a scarlet thread, as a betrothal 
present. 

But as the proverb says, "The good bee will not 
touch the faded flower.” and Ning, although com¬ 
pelled by the second of the Five Great Principles to 
respect her father, was unable to regard the marriage 
with anything but abhorrence. Perhaps this was not 
altogether the fault of Li Ting, for on the evening of 
the day on which she had received his present she 
walked in the rice fields, and sitting down at the foot 
of a funereal cypress, whose highest branches pierced 
the Middle Air, she cried aloud: 

“ I cannot control my bitterness. Of what use is it 
that I should be called the ‘ White Pigeon among 
Golden Lilies ’ if my beauty is but for the hog-like 
eyes of the exceedingly objectionable Li Ting? Ah, 
Yung Chang, my unfortunate lover! What evil spirit 
pursues you that you cannot pass your examination 
for the second degree? My noble-minded but am¬ 
bitious boy, why were you not content with an 
agricultural or even a manufacturing career and 
happiness? By aspiring to a literary degree you have 
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placed a barrier wider than the Whang Hai between 
us.” 

" As the earth seems small to die soaring swallow, 
so shall insuperable obstacles be overcome by the 
heart worn smooth with a fixed purpose,” said a voice 
beside her, and Yung Chang stepped from behind the 
cypress-tree, where he had been waiting for Ning. 

‘‘O! one more symmetrical than the chrysanthe¬ 
mum,” he continued, “ I shall yet, with the aid of my 
ancestors, pass the second degree, and even obtain a 
position of high trust in the public office at Pekin.” 

‘‘And in the meantime,” pouted'Ning, “I shall 
have partaken of the wedding-cake of the utterly un¬ 
presentable Li Ting.” And she exhibited the bracelets 
which she had that day received. 

“ Alas! ” said Yung Chang, “ there are times when 
one is tempted to doubt even the most efficacious and 
violent means. I had hoped that by this time Li Ting 
would have come to a sudden and most unseemly end, 
for I have drawn up and affixed in the most conspicu¬ 
ous places notifications of his character, similar to the 
one here.” 

Ning turned, and beheld fastened to the trunk of 
the cypress an exceedingly elegantly written and 
composed notice, which Yung read to her as follows: 

BEWARE OF INCURRING DEATH FROM 

STARVATION 

Let the distinguished inhabitants of this district ob¬ 
serve the exceedingly ungraceful walk and bearing of 
the low person who calls himself Li Ting. Truthfully, 
it is that of a dog in the act of being dragged to the 
river because his sores and diseases render him objec¬ 
tionable in the house of bis master. So will this hunch¬ 
backed person be dragged to the place of execution, 
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and be bowstrung, to the great relief of all who respect 
the five senses: A Respectful Physiognomy, Passionless 
Reflection, Soft Speech, Acute Hearing, Piercing Sight. 

He hopes to attain to the Red Button and the Pea¬ 
cock’s Feather; but the right hand of the Deity itches, 
and Li Ting will assuredly be removed suddenly. 

“ Li Ting must certainly be in league with the evil 
forces, if he can withstand so powerful a weapon,” 
said Ning admiringly, when her lover had finished 
reading. “ Even now he is starting on a journey, nor 
will he return till the first day of the month, when the 
sparrows go to the sea and are changed into oysters. 
Perhaps the fate will overtake him while he is awav 
If not-” y 

If not,” said Yung, taking up her words as she 
paused, “ then I have yet another hope. A moment 
ago you were regretting my choice of a literary 
career. 

Learn, then, the value of knowledge. By its aid 
(assisted, indeed, by the spirits of my ancestors) I have 
discovered a new and strange thing, for which I can 
find no word. By using this new system of reckoning, 
your illustrious hut exceedingly narrow-minded and 
miserly father would be able to make five taels where 
he now makes one. Would he not, in consideration 
for this, consent to receive me as a son-in-law, and 
dismiss the inelegant and unworthy Li Ting? ” 

“ In the unlikely event of your being able to con¬ 
vince my illustrious parent of what you say, it would 
assuredly be so,” replied Ning. “But in what way 
could you do so? My sublime and charitable father 
already employs all the means in his power to reap 
the full reward of his sacred industry. His ‘solid 
household gods’ are in reality mere shells of clay; 
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higher-priced images are correspondingly constructed, 
and his clay-gathercrs and modellers are all paid on a 
‘ profit-sharing system/ Nay, further, it is heyond 
likelihood that he should wish for more purchasers, 
for so great is his fame that those who come to huy 
have sometimes to wait for days in consequence of 
those before them; for my exceedingly methodical 
sire entrusts none with the receiving of money, and 
the exchanges are therefore made slowly. Frequently 
an unnaturally devout person will require as many as 
a hundred idols, and so the greater part of the day 
will be passed/' 

“ In what way? ” inquired Yung tremulously. 

“ Why, in order that the countings may not get 
mixed, of course, it is necessary that when he has paid 
for one idol he should carry it to a place aside and 
then return and pay for the second, carrying it to the 
first, and in such a manner to the end. In this way 
the sun sinks behind the mountains.” 

“ But,” said Yung, his voice thick with his great 
discovery, “if he could pay for the entire quantity 
at once, then it would take but a hundredth part of 
the time, and so more idols could be sold.” 

“ How could this be done? ” inquired Ning wonder- 
ingly. “ Surely it is impossible to conjecture the 
value of many idols.” 

“ To the unlearned it would indeed be impossible,” 
replied Yung proudly, ” but by the aid of my literary 
researches I have been enabled to discover a process 
by which such results would be not a matter of con¬ 
jecture, but of certainty. 

“ These figures I have committed to tablets, which 
I am prepared to give to your mercenary and slow- 
witted father in return for your incomparable hand, 
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a share of the profits, and the dismissal of the unin¬ 
ventive and morally threadbare Li Ting.” 

“ When the earthworm boasts of his elegant wings, 
the eagle can afford to he silent,” said a harsh voice 
behind them; and turning hastily they beheld Li 
ring, who had come upon them unawares. “Oh, 
most insignificant of tablet-spoilers,”he continued, “it 
is very evident that much over-study has softened 
your usually well-educated brains. Were it not that 
you are obviously mentally afflicted, I should unhesi¬ 
tatingly persuade my beautiful and refined sword to 
introduce you to the spirits of your ignoble ancestors. 
As it is, I will merely cut off your nose and your left 
car, so that people may not say that the Dragon of 
the Larth sleeps and wickedness goes unpunished.” 

Both had already drawn their swords, and very soon 
the blows were so hard and swift that, in the dusk of 
the evening, it seemed as though the air were filled 
with innumerable and many-coloured fireworks. 

Each was a practised swordsman, and there was no 
advantage to be gained on either side, when Ning, 
who had fled on the appearance of Li Ting, re¬ 
appeared, urging on her father, whose usually leisurely 
footsteps were quickened by the dread that the duel 
must result in certain loss to himself either of a valu¬ 
able servant or of the discovery which Ning had 
briefly explained to him, and of which he at once saw 
the value. 

“Oh, most distinguished and expert persons,” he 
exclaimed breathlessly, as soon as he was within hear- 
ing distance, do not trouble to give so marvellous an 
exhibition for the benefit of this unworthy individual, 
who is the only observer of your illustrious dexterity! 
Indeed, your honourable condescension so fills this 
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illiterate person with shame that his hearing is thereby 
pretematurally sharpened, and he can plainly distin¬ 
guish many voices from beyond the Hoang Ho, crying 
for the Heaven-sent representative of the degraded 
Ti Hung to bring them more idols. Bend, therefore, 
your refined footsteps in the direction of Poo Chow, 

O Li Ting, and leave me to make myself objectionable 
to this exceptional young man with my intolerable 
commonplaces.” 

“ The shadow falls in such a direction as the sun 
wills,” said Li Ting, as he replaced his sword and 
departed. 

“ Yung Chang,” said the merchant, ” I am informed 
that you have made a discovery that would be of great 
value to me, as it undoubtedly would if it is all that 
you say. Let us discuss the matter without ceremony. 
Can you prove to me that your system possesses the 
merit you claim for it? If so, then the matter of 
arrangement will be easy.” 

“ I am convinced ol the absolute certainty and 
accuracy of the discovery,” replied Yung Chang. ” It 
is not as though it were an ordinary matter of human 
intelligence, for this was discovered to me as I was . 
worshipping at the tomb of my ancestors. The 
method is regulated by a system of squares, triangles 
and cubes. But as the practical proof might he long, 
and as I hesitate to keep your adorable daughter out 
in the damp night air, may I not call at your inimit¬ 
able dwelling in the morning, when we can go into 
the matter thoroughly? ” 

I will not weary you, who know all the books on 
mathematics off by heart, with a recital of the means 
by which Lung Chang proved to Ti Hung the accur¬ 
acy of his tables, and the value of his discovery of the 
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multiplication table, which till then hid been un¬ 
dreamt of. It is sufficient to know that he did so, 
and that I i Hung agreed to his terms, only stipulating 
that Li Ting should not be made aware of his dismi£ 
sal until he had returned and given in his accounts. 
I he share of the profits that \ ting was to receive was 
cut down very low by Ti Hung, but the young man 

did not mind that, as he would live with his father-in- 
law for the future. 

With the introduction of this new system, the busi¬ 
ness increased like a river at Hood-time. All rivals 
wcie left far behind, and Ti Hung put out this sign: 

NO WAITING HERE! 

Good morning! Have you worshipped one of Ti 
Hungs refined ninety-nine cash idols? 

Let the purchasers of ill-constructed idols at other 
establishments, where they have grown old and vener¬ 
able while waiting for the all-thumb proprietors to 
count up to ten, come to the shop of Ti Hung and 
regain their lost youth. Our ninety-nine cash idols arc 
worth a tael a set. We do not. however, claim that they 
will do everything. The ninety-nine cash idols of Ti 
Hung will not, for example, purify linen, but even the 
most contented and frozen-brained person cannot be 
happy till he possesses one. What is happiness? The 
exceedingly well-educated Philosopher defines it as the 
accomplishment of all our desires. Everyone desires 
one of Ti Hung’s ninety-nine cash idols, therefore get 
one; but be sure that it is Ti Hung’s. 

Have you a bad idol? If so, dismiss it, and get one 
of Ti Hung’s ninety-nine cash specimens. 

Why does your idol look old sooner than your neigh¬ 
bour’s? Because yours is not one of Ti Hung’s ninety- 
nine cash marvels. J 

They bring all delights to the old and the young. 
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The elegant idols supplied by Ti Hung. 

[N.B.—The “Great Sacrifice” idol, forty-five cash, 
delivered, carriage free, in quantities of not less than 
twelve, at any temple, on the evening before the sacri¬ 
fice.] 

It was about this time that Li Ting returned. Mis' 
journey had been more than usually successful, and 
he was well satisfied in consequence. 

It was not until he had made out his accounts and 
handed in his money that Ti Hung informed him of 
his agreement with Yung Chang. 

“ Oh, most treacherous and excessively unpopular 
Ti Hung,” exclaimed Li Ting, in a terrible voice, 
“ this is the return you make for all my entrancing 
efforts in your service, then? It is in this way that 
you reward my exceedingly unconscicntious recom¬ 
mendations of your very inferior anti unendurable 
clay idols, with their goggle eyes and concave 
stomachs! Before I go. however, I request to be 
inspired to make the following remark—that I con¬ 
fidently predict your ruin. And now this low and 
undignified person will finally shake the elegant dust 
of your distinguished house from his thoroughly 
inadequate feet, and proceed to offer his incap¬ 
able services to the rival establishment over the 
way.” 

“ The machinations of such an evilly disposed per¬ 
son as Li Ting will certainly be exceedingly subtle.” 
said Ti Hung to his son-in-law when the traveller had 
departed. “ I must counteract his omens. Herewith 
I wish to prophesy that henceforth I shall enjoy an 
unbroken run of good fortune. I have spoken, and 
assuredly I shall not cat my words.” 
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As the time went on, it seemed as though Ti Hung 
had indeed spoken truly. The ease and celerity with 
which he transacted his business brought him cus¬ 
tomers and dealers from more regions than ever, for 
they could spend days on the journey and still save 
time. The army of clay-gatherers and modellers grew 
larger and larger, and the work-sheds stretched almost 
down to the river’s edge. Only one thing troubled 
Ji Hung, and that was the uncongenial disposition 
of his son-in-law, for Yung took no further interest in 
the industry to which his discovery had given so great 
an impetus, but resolutely set to work again to pass 
his examination for the second degree. 

“ It is an exceedingly distinguished and honourable 
thing to have failed thirty-five times, and still to be 
undiscouragcd,” admitted Ti Hung; “ but I cannot 
cleanse my throat from bitterness when I consider that 
my noble and lucrative business must pass into the 
hands of strangers, perhaps even into the possession of 
the unendurable Li Ting.” 

But it had been appointed that this degrading thing 
should not happen, however, and it was indeed for¬ 
tunate that \ ung did not abandon his literary pur¬ 
suits; for after some time it became very apparent to 
1 i Hung that there was something radically wrong 
with his business. It was not that his custom was 
falling off in any way; indeed, it had lately increased 
in a manner that was phenomenal, and when the mer¬ 
chant came to look into the matter he found to his 
astonishment that the least order he had received in 
the past week had been for a hundred idols. All the 
sales had been large, and yet Ti Hung found himself 
most unaccountably deficient in taels. He was puzzled 
and alarmed, and for the next few days he looked 
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into the business closely. Then it was that the reason. 

/ i 

was revealed, both for the falling oil in the receipts\ 
and for the increase in the orders. The calculations 
of the unfortunate Yung Chang were correct up to a 
hundred, hut at that number he had made a gigantic 
error—which, however, he was never able to detect l 
and rectify—with the result that all transactions above 
that point worked out at a considerable loss to the 
seller. It was in vain that the panic-stricken and 
infuriated Ti Ilung goaded his miserable son-in-law 
to correct the mistake; it was equally in vain that lie 
tried to stem the current of his enormous commercial 
popularity. He had competed for public favour, and 
he had won it, and every day his business increased 
till ruin grasped him by the pigtail. Then came an 
order from one firm at Pekin for five millions of the 
ninety-nine cash idols, and at that Ti Hung put up 
his shutters and sat down in the dust. 

“Behold! ” he exclaimed, “in the course of a life¬ 
time there are many very disagreeable evils that may 
overtake a person. He may offend the Sacred Dragon, 
and he in consequence reduced to a fine dry powder; 
or he may incur the displeasure of the benevolent and 
pure-minded Emperor, and he condemned to death 
by roasting; he may also he troubled by demons or by 
the disturbed spirits of his ancestors, or be struck 
by thunderbolts. Indeed, there are numerous annoy¬ 
ances, but they all become as Heaven-sent blessings in 
comparison to a self-opinionated and more than ordi¬ 
narily weak-minded son-in-law. Of what avail is it that 
I have habitually sold one idol for the value of a hun¬ 
dred? The very objectionable man in possession sits 
in my delectable summer-house, and the unavoidable 
legal documents settle around me like a flock of 
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pigeons. It is, indeed, necessary that I should declare 

in voluntary liquidation, and make an 
assignment of my hook debts for the benefit of my 
creditors. Having accomplished this. I will proceed 
to the well-constructed tomb of my illustrious ances¬ 
tors, and having kow-towed at their incomparable 
shrines, I will put an end to my distinguished troubles 
with this exceedingly well-polished sword.” 

“ wise man can adapt himself to circumstances 
as water takes the shape of the vase that contains it,” 
said the well-known voice of Li Ting. “ Let not the 
lion and the tiger fight at the bidding of the jackal. 

g our forces all may be well with you 
yet. Assist me to dispose of the entirely superfluous 
Yung Chang and to marry the elegant and symmet¬ 
rical Ning, and in return I will allot to you a portion 
of my not inconsiderable income.” 

“ However high the tree, the leaves fall to the 
ground, and your hour has come at last, O detestable 
Li Ting! said Yung, who had heard the speakers 
and crept upon them unperceived. “ As for my dis¬ 
tinguished and immaculate father-in-law, doubtless 
the heat has affected his indefatigable brains or he 
would not have listened to your contemptible sugges¬ 
tion. For yourself draw! ” 

Both swords flashed, but before a blow could be 
struck the spirits of his ancestors hurled Li Ting life¬ 
less to the ground, to avenge the memories that their 
unworthy descendant had so often reviled. 

“So perish all the enemies of Yung Chang,” said 
the victor. “ And now, my venerated but exceedingly 
short-sighted father-in-law, learn how narrowly you 
have escaped making yourself exceedingly objection¬ 
able to yourself. I have just received intelligence from 
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Pekin that I have passed my second degree, and have 
in consequence been appointed to a remunerative posi¬ 
tion under the Government. This will enable us to 
live in comfort, if not in affluence, and the rest of your 
engaging days can be peacefully spent in Hying kites.” 

Ernest Bramah — The Wallet of Kai Lung. 
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13. THE tremendous adventures of 

MAJOR BROWN 


Rabei.ais, or his wild illustrator Gustave Dore, must 
have had something to do with the designing of the 
things called flats in England and America. There is 
something entirely Gargantuan in the idea of econom¬ 
izing space by piling houses on top of each other, 
front doors and all. And in the chaos and complexity 
of those perpendicular streets anything may dwell or 
happen, and it is in one of them, I believe, that the 
inquirer may find the offices of the Club of Queer 
Trades. It may be thought at the first glance that 
the name would attract and startle the passer-by, but 
nothing attracts or startles in these dim immense 
hives. The passer-by is only looking for his own 
melancholy destination, the Montenegro Shipping 
Agency or the London office of the Rutland Sentinel, 
and passes through the twilight passages as one passes 
through the twilight corridors of a dream. If the 
Thugs set up a Strangers’ Assassination Company in 
one of the great buildings in Norfolk Street, and sent 
a mild man in spectacles to answer inquiries, no 
inquiries would be made. And the Club of Queer 
Trades reigns in a great edifice hidden like a fossil 
in a mighty cliff of fossils. 

The nature of this society, such as we afterwards 
discovered it to be, is soon and simply told. It is an 
eccentric and Bohemian Club, of which the absolute 
condition of membership lies in this, that the candi- 
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date must have invented the method by which he 
earns his living. It must be an entirely new trade. 
The exact definition of this requirement is given in 
the two principal rules. First, it must not he a mere 
application or variation of an existing trade. Thus, 
for instance, the Club would not admit an insurance 
‘agent simply because instead of insuring men’s 
furniture against being burnt in a fire, he insured, 
. let us say, their trousers against being torn by a mad 
dog. The principle (as Sir Bradcock Bumaby-Brad- 
cock, in the extraordinarily eloquent and soaring 
speech to the Club on the occasion of the question 
being raised in the Stormby Smith affair, said wittily 
and keenly) is the same. Secondly, the trade must 
be a genuine commercial source of income, the sup¬ 
port of its inventor. Thus the Club would not receive 
a man simply because he chose to pass his days col¬ 
lecting broken sardine tins, unless he could drive a 
roaring trade in them. Professor Chick made that 
quite clear. And when one remembers what Professor 
Chick’s own new trade was, one doesn't know whether 
to laugh or cry. 

The discovery of this strange society was a curi¬ 
ously refreshing thing; to realize that there were ten 
new trades in the world was like looking at the first 
ship or the first plough. It made a man feel what he 
should feel, that he was still in the childhood of the 
world. That I should have come at last upon so 
singular a body was, I may say without vanity, not 
altogether singular, for I have a mania for belonging 
to as many societies as possible: I may be said to col¬ 
lect clubs, and I have accumulated a vast and fantastic 
variety of specimens ever since, in my audacious 
youth, I collected the Athenaeum. At some future 
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day, perhaps, I may tell tales, of some of the other 
bodies to which I have belonged. I will recount the 
doings of the Dead Man’s Shoes Society (that super¬ 
ficially immoral, but darkly justifiable communion); 
I will explain the curious origin of the Cat and 
Christian, the name of which has been so shamefully 
misinterpreted; and the world shall know at least why 
the Institute of Typewriters coalesced with the Red 
Tulip League. Of the Ten Teacups, of course I dare 
not say a word. The first of my revelations, at any 
rate, shall be concerned with the Club of Queer 
Trades, which, as I have said, was one of this class, 
one which I was almost bound to come across sooner 
or later, because of my singular hobby. The wild 
youth of the metropolis call me facetiously “ The 
King of Clubs.” They also call me “ The Cherub,” 
in allusion to the roseate and youthful appearance I 
have presented in my declining years. I only hope 
the spirits in the better world have as good dinners 
as I have. But the finding of the Club of Queer Trades 
has one very curious thing about it. The most curi¬ 
ous thing about it is that it was not discovered by me: 
it was discovered by my friend Basil Grant, a star¬ 
gazer, a mystic, and a man who scarcely stirred out of 
his attic. 

Very few people knew anything of Basil; not 
because he was in the least unsociable, for if a man 
out of the street had walked into his rooms he would 
have kept him talking till morning. Few people knew 
him, because, like all poets, he could do without them; 
he welcomed a human face as he might welcome a 
sudden blend of colour in a sunset; but he no more 
felt the need of going out to parties than he felt the 
need of altering the sunset clouds. He lived in a 
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queer and comfortable garret in the roofs of Lambeth. 
He was surrounded by a chaos of things that were in 
odd contrast to the slums around him: old fantastic 
books, swords, armour—the whole dust-hole of roman¬ 
ticism. But his face, amid all these quixotic relics, 
appeared curiously keen and modern—a powerful, 
legal face. And no one but I knew who he was. 

Long ago as it is, every one remembers the terrible 

and grotesque scene that occurred in -, when one 

of the most acute and forcible of the English judges 
suddenly went mad on the bench. I had my own 
view of that occurrence; but about the facts them¬ 
selves there is no question at all. For some months, 
indeed for some years, people had detected something 
curious in the judge's conduct. He seemed to have 
lost interest in the law, in which he had been beyond 
expression brilliant and terrible as a K.C., and to be 
occupied in giving personal and moral advice to the 
people concerned. He talked more like a priest or a 
doctor, and a very outspoken one at that. The first 
thrill was probably given when he said to a man who 
had attempted a crime of passion: “ I sentence you 
to three years’ imprisonment, under the firm, and 
solemn, and God-given conviction, that what you 
require is three months at the seaside.” He accused 
criminals from the bench, not so much of their 
obvious legal crimes, but of things that had never 
been heard of in a court of justice, monstrous egoism, 
lack of humour, and morbidity deliberately encour¬ 
aged. Things came to a head in that celebrated 
diamond case in which the Prime Minister himself, 
that brilliant patrician, had to come forward, grace¬ 
fully and reluctantly, to give evidence against his 
valet. After the detailed life of the household had 
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been thoroughly exhibited, the judge requested the 
Premier again to step forward, which he did with 
quiet dignity. The judge then said, in a sudden, 
grating voice: “Get a new soul. That thing’s not 
lit for a dog. Get a new soul.” All this, of course, in 
the eyes of the sagacious, was premonitory of that 
melancholy and farcical day when his wits actually 
deserted him in open court. It was a libel case be¬ 
tween two very eminent and powerful financiers, 
against both of whom charges of considerable defal¬ 
cation were brought. The case was long and com¬ 
plex; the advocates were long and eloquent; but at 
last, after weeks of work and rhetoric, the time came 
for the great judge to give a summing-up; and one of 
his celebrated masterpieces of lucidity and pulverizing 
logic was eagerly looked for. He had spoken very 
little during the prolonged affair, and he looked sad 
and lowering at the end of it. He was silent for a 
few moments, and then burst into a stentorian song. 
His remarks (as reported) were as follows: 

“ O Rowty-owty tiddly-owty 
Tiddly-owty tiddly-owty 
Highty-ighty tiddly-ighty 
Tiddly-ighty ow.” 

He then retired from public life and took the 
garret in Lambeth. 

I was sitting there one evening, about six o’clock, 
over a glass of that gorgeous Burgundy which he kept 
behind a pile of hlack-letter folios; he was striding 
about the room, fingering, after a habit of his, one 
of the great swords in his collection; the red glare of 
the strong fire struck his square features and his fierce 
grey hair; his blue eyes were even unusually full of 
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dreams, and he had opened his mouth to speak dream¬ 
ily, when the door was Hung open, and a pale, fiery 
man, with red hair and a huge furred overcoat, swung 
himself panting into the room. 

“ Sorry to bother you, Basil,” he gasped. “ I took 
a liberty—made an appointment here with a man— 
a client—in five minutes—I beg your pardon, sir,'' 
and he gave me a bow of apology. 

Basil smiled at me. “You didn’t know,” he said, 
“ that I had a practical brother. This is Rupert Grant, 
Esquire, who can and does all there is to be done. 

• Just as I was a failure at one thing, he is a success at 
everything. I remember him as a journalist, a house- 
agent, a naturalist, an inventor, a publisher, a school¬ 
master, a—what are you now, Rupert? ” 

“ I am and have been for some time,” said Rupert, 
with some dignity, “ a private detective, and there’s 
my client.” 

A loud rap at the door had cut him short, and, on 
permission being given, the door was thrown sharply 
open and a stout, dapper man walked swiftly into the 
room, set his silk hat with a clap on the table, and 
said, “Good evening, gentlemen,” with a stress on 
the last syllable that somehow marked him out as a 
martinet, military, literary and social. He had a large 
head streaked with black and grey, and an abrupt 
black moustache, which gave him a look of fierceness 
which was contradicted by his sad sea-bluc eyes. 

Basil immediately said to me, “ Let us come into 
the next room, Gully,” and was moving towards the 
door, but the stranger said : 

“ Not at all. Friends remain. Assistance possibly.” 

The moment I heard him speak I remembered who 
he was, a certain Major Brown I had met years before 
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in Basil's society. I had forgotten altogether the black 
dandified figure and the large solemn head, but I 
remembered the peculiar speech, which consisted of 
only saying about a quarter of each sentence, and that 
sharply, like the crack of a gun. I do not know, it 
may have come from giving orders to troops. 

Major Brown was a V.C., and an able and distin¬ 
guished soldier, but he was anything but a warlike 
person. Like many among the iron men who re¬ 
covered British India, he was a man with the natural 
belief and tastes of an old maid. In his dress he was 
dapper and yet demure: in his habits he was precise • 
to the point of the exact adjustment of a tea cup. One 
enthusiasm he had. which was of the nature of a 
religion—the cultivation of pansies. And when he 
talked about his collection, his blue eyes glittered like 
a child’s at a new toy, the eyes that had remained 
untroubled when the troops were roaring victory 
round Roberts at Candahar. 

“ Well, Major,” said Rupert Grant, with a lordly 
heartiness, flinging himself into a chair, “ what is the 
matter with you? ” 

“Yellow pansies. Coal cellar. P. G. Northover,” 
said the Major, with righteous indignation. 

We glanced at each other with inquisitiveness. 
Basil, who had his eyes shut in his abstacted way, said 
simply: 

“ I beg your pardon.” 

“ Fact is. Street, you know, man, pansies. On wall. 
Death to me. Something. Preposterous.” 

We shook our heads gently. Bit by bit, and mainly 
by the seemingly sleepy assistance of Basil Grant, we 
pieced together the Major’s fragmentary, but excited, 
narration. It would be infamous to submit the reader 
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to what we endured; therefore I will tell the story of 
Major Brown in my own words. But the reader must 
imagine the scene. The eyes of Basil closed as in a 
trance, after his habit, and the eyes of Rupert and 
myself getting rounder and rounder as we listened to 
one of the most astounding stories in the world, from 
the lips of the little man in black, sitting holt upright 
in his chair and talking like a telegram. 

Major Brown was, I have said, a successful soldier, 
hut by no means an enthusiastic one. So far from 
regretting his retirement on half-pay, it was with 
delight that he took a small neat villa, very like a 
doll’s house, and devoted the rest of his life to pansies 
and weak tea. The thought that battles were over 
when he had once hung up his sword in the little 
front hall (along with two patent stew-pots and a had 
w'ater-colour), and betaken himself instead to wielding 
the rake in his little sunlit garden, was to him like 
having come into a harbour in heaven. He was 
Dutch-like and precise in his taste in gardening, and 
had, perhaps, some tendency to drill his flowers like 
soldiers. He was one of those men who are capable 
of putting four umbrellas in the stand rather than 
three, so tnat two may lean one way and two another; 
he saw' life like a pattern in a freehand drawing-book. 
And assuredly he would not have believed, or even 
understood, any one who had told him that within a 
few yards of his brick paradise he was destined to be 
caught in a whirlpool of incredible adventures, such 
as he had never seen or dreamed of in the horrible 
jungle, or the heart of battle. 

One certain bright and windy afternoon, the Major 
attired in his usual faultless manner, had set out for 
his usual constitutional. In crossing from one great 
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residential thoroughfare to another, he happened to 
pass along one of those aimless looking lanes which 
lie along the hack-garden walls of a row of mansions, 
and which in their empty and discoloured appearance 
give one an odd sensation as of being behind the 
scenes of a theatre. But mean and sulky as the scene 
might be in the eyes of most of us, it was not alto¬ 
gether so in the Major’s, for along the coarse gravel 
lootway was coming a thing which was to him what 
the passing of a religious procession is to a devout 
person. A large, heavy man, with fish blue eyes and a 
ring of irradiating red beard, was pushing before him 
a barrow, which was ablaze with incomparable flowers. 
There were splendid specimens of almost every order, 
but the Major’s own favourite pansies predominated. 
The Major stopped and fell into conversation, and 
then into bargaining. He treated the man after the 
manner of collectors and other mad men, that is to 
say, he carefully and with a sort of anguish selected 
the best roots from the less excellent, praised some, 
disparaged others, made a subtle scale ranging from a 
thrilling worth and rarity to a degraded insignificance, 
and then bought them all. The man was just pushing 
off his barrow when he stopped and came close to the 
Major. 

“ I’ll tell you what, sir,” he said. “ If you’re 
interested in them things, you just get on to that 
wall.” 

“ On the walll ” cried the scandalized Major, whose 
conventional soul quailed within him at the thought 
of such fantastic trespass. 

” Finest show of yellow pansies in England in that 
there garden, sir,” hissed the tempter. “ I’ll help you 
up, sir.” 
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How it happened no one will ever know, but that 
positive enthusiasm of the Major’s life triumphed over 
all its negative traditions, and with an easy leap and 
swing that showed that he was in no need of physical 
assistance, he stood on the wall at the end of the 
strange garden. The second after, the Happing of the 
frock-coat at his knees made him feel inexpressibly a 
fool. But the next instant all such trilling sentiments 
were swallowed up by the most appalling shock of 
surprise the old soldier had ever felt in all his bold and 
wandering existence. His eyes fell upon the garden, 
and there across a large bed in the centre of the lawn 
was a vast pattern of pansies; they were splendid 
flowers, but for once it was not their horticultural 
aspects that Major Brown beheld, for the pansies were 
arranged in gigantic capital letters so as to form the 
sentence— 

“ DEATH TO MAJOR BROWN ” 

A kindly looking old man, with white whiskers, was 
watering them. 

Brown looked sharply back at the road behind him; 
the man with the barrow had suddenly vanished. 
Then he looked again at the lawn with its incredible 
inscription. Another man might have thought he 
had gone mad, but Brown did not. When romantic 
ladies gushed over his V.C. and his military exploits, 
he sometimes felt himself to be a painfully prosaic 
person, but by the same token he knew he was incur¬ 
ably sane. Another man, again, might have thought 
himself a victim of a passing practical joke, but Brown 
could not easily believe this. He knew from his own 
quaint learning that the garden arrangement was an 
elaborate and expensive one; he thought it extrava- 
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gantly improbable that any one would pour out money 
like water for a joke against him. Having no explana¬ 
tion whatever to offer, he admitted the fact to himself, 
like a clear-headed man, and waited as he would have 
done in the presence of a man with six legs. 

At this moment the stout old man with white 
whiskers looked up, and the watering-can fell from 
his hand, shooting a swirl of water down the gravel 
path. 

“ Who on earth are you? ” he gasped, trembling 
violently. 

“ I am Major Brown,” said that individual, who 
was always cool in the hour of action. 

The old man gaped helplessly like some monstrous 
fish. At last he stammered wildly, “ Come down— 
come down hcrcl ” 

“ At your service,” said the Major, and alighted at 
a bound on the grass beside him, without disarrang¬ 
ing his silk hat. 

The old man turned his broad back and set off at a 
sort of waddling run towards the house, followed with 
swift steps by the Major. His guide led him through 
the back passages of a gloomy, but gorgeously 
appointed house, until they reached the door of the 
front room. Then the old man turned with a face 
of apoplectic terror dimly showing in the twilight. 

“ For heaven’s sake,” he said, “ don’t mention 

he threw open the door, releasing a burst of 
red lamplight, and ran downstairs with a clatter. 

The Major stepped into a rich, glowing room, full 
of red copper, and peacock and purple hangings, hat 
in hand. He had the finest manners in the world, 
and though mystified, was not in the least embar- 
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rassed to see that the only occupant was a lady, sitting 
by the window, looking out. 

“ Madam,” he said, bowing simply, ” I am Major 
Brown.” 

“ Sit down,” said the lady; but she did not turn her 
head. 

She was a graceful, green-clad figure, with fiery red 
hair and a Havour of Bedford Park. 44 You have 
come, I suppose,” she said mournfully, 44 to tax me 
about the hateful title-deeds.” 

“ I have come, madam,” he said, 44 to know' what is 
the matter. To know why my name is written across 
your garden. Not amicably either.” 

He spoke grimly, for the thing had hit him. It is 
impossible to describe the effect produced on the mind 
by that quiet and sunny garden scene, the frame for 
a stunning and brutal personality. The evening air 
was still, and the grass was golden in the place where 
the little flowers he studied cried to heaven tor his 
blood. 

“ You know I must not turn round.” said the lady; 
44 every afternoon till the stroke of six I must keep 
my face turned to the street.” 

Some queer and unusual inspiration made the 
prosaic soldier resolute to accept these outrageous 
riddles without surprise. 

44 It is almost six,” he said; and even as he spoke the 
barbaric copper clock upon the wall clanged the first 
stroke of the hour. At the sixth the lady sprung up 
and turned on the Major one of the queerest and yet 
most attractive faces he had ever seen in his life; open, 
and yet tantalizing, the face of an elf. 

“That makes the third year I have waited,” she 
cried. “ This is an anniversary. The waiting almost 
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makes one wish the rightful thing would happen once 

and for all.” , , 

And even as she spoke, a sudden rending ciy broke 

the stillness. From low down on the pavement of the 
dim street (it was already twilight) a voice cried out 
with a raucous and merciless distinctness. 

“ Major Brown, Major Brown, where does the 

jackal dwell? ” . TI . . 

Brown was decisive and silent in action. He strode 

to the front door and looked out. There was no sign 
of life in the blue gloaming of the street, where one 
or two lamps were beginning to light their lemon 
sparks. On returning, he found the lady m green 

trembling. . 

“ It is the end,” she cried, with shaking lips; it 

may be death for both of us. Whenever- 

But even as she spoke her speech was cloven by 
another hoarse proclamation from the dark street, 
a train horribly articulate. 

“ Major Brown, Major Brown, how did the jackal 

‘ 1 Brown dashed out of the door and down the steps, 
hut a-ain he was frustrated: there was no figure in 
sight,^and the street was far too long and empty tor 
the shouter to have run away. Even the rational 
Major was a little shaken as he returned at a certain 
time to the drawing-room. Scarcely had he done so 

than the terrific voice came: 

“ Major-Brown. Major Brown, where did- 

Brown was in the street almost at a bound and he 
was in time-in time to sec something which at first 
glance froze the blood. The cries appeared to come 
from a decapitated head resting on the pavement. 
The next moment the pale Major understood. It 
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was the head of a man thrust through the coal-hole 
in the street. The next moment, again, it had 
vanished, and Major Brown turned to the lady. 
“ Where’s your coal-cellar? ” he said, and stepped out 
into the passage. 

She looked at him with wild grey eyes. “ You will 
not go down,” she cried, “ alone into the dark hole, 
with that beast? ” 

“ Is this the way? ” replied Brown, and descended 
the kitchen stairs three at a time. He Hung open the 
door of a black cavity and stepped in, feeling in his 
pocket for matches. As his right hand was thus 
occupied, a pair of great slimy hands came out of the 
darkness, hands clearly belonging to a man of gigantic 
stature, and seized him by the back of the head. They 
forced him down, down in the suffocating darkness, a 
brutal image of destiny. But the Major’s head, 
though upside down, was perfectly clear and intellec¬ 
tual. He gave quietly under the pressure until he had 
slid down almost to his hands and knees. Then find¬ 
ing the knees of the invisible monster within a foot 
of him, he simply put out one of his long, bony, and 
skilful hands, and gripping the leg by a muscle pulled 
it off the ground, and laid the huge living man, with a 
crash, along the floor. He strove to rise, but Brown 
was on the top like a cat. They rolled over and over. 
Big as the man was, he had evidently now no desire 
but to escape; he made sprawls hither and thither to 
get past the Major to the door, but that tenacious 
person had him hard by the coat collar and hung with 
the other hand to a beam. At length there came a 
strain in holding back this human bull, a strain under 
which Brown expected his hand to rend and part from 
the arm. But something else rent and parted; and 
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the dim fat figure of the giant vanished out of the 
cellar, leaving the torn coat in the Major’s hand; the 
only fruit of his adventure and the only clue to the 
mystery. For when he went up and out the front 
door, the lady, the rich hangings, and the whole 
equipment of the house had disappeared. It had only 
bare boards and whitewashed walls. 

“ The lady was in the conspiracy, of course,” said 
Rupert, nodding. Major Brown turned brick red. “ I 
beg your pardon,” he said, “ I think not.” 

Rupert raised his eyebrows and looked at him for a 
moment, hut said nothing. When next he spoke he 
asked: 

“ Was there anything in the pockets of the coat? ” 
“ There was sevenpcnce halfpenny in coppers and a 
threepenny-bit,” said the Major, carefully; “ there was 
a cigarette-holder, a piece of string, and this letter,” 
and he laid it on the table. It ran as follows: 

Dear Mr. Pi.over, 

I am annoyed to hear that some delay has occurred 
in the arrangements re Major Brown. Please sec that 
he is attacked as per arrangement to-morrow. The 
coal-cellar, of course. 

Yours faithfully, 

P. G. Nortiiover. 

Rupert Grant was leaning forward listening with 
hawk like eyes. He cut in: 

“ Is it dated from anywhere? ” 

“No—oh, yes! ” replied Brown, glancing upon the 

paper; “ 14 Tanner’s Court, North-” 

Rupert sprang up and struck his hands together. 

“ Then why are we hanging here? Let’s get along. 
Basil, lend me your revolver. ’ 
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Basil was staring into the embers like a man in a 
trance; and it was some time before be answered: 

“ I don’t think you’ll need it.” 

“ Perhaps not,” said Rupert, getting into bis fur 
coat. “ One never knows. But going down a dark 
court to see criminals-” 

" P)o you think they are criminals? ” asked his 
brother. 

Rupert laughed stoutly. “ Giving orders to a sub¬ 
ordinate to strangle a harmless stranger in a coal- 
cellar may strike you as a very blameless experiment, 
but-” 

“ Do you think they wanted to strangle the Major?” 
asked Basil, in the same distant and monotonous 
voice. 

“ My dear fellow, you’ve been asleep. Look at the 
letter.” 1 


“I am looking at the letter,” said the mad judge 
calmly; though, as a matter of fact, he was looking at 
the fire. “ I don’t think it’s the sort of letter one 
criminal would write to another.” 


" M y dear boy, you are glorious,” cried Rupert, 
turning round, with laughter in his bright blue eyes. 
“ Your methods amaze me. Why, there is the letter. 
It is written, and it docs give orders for a crime. You 
might as well say that the Nelson Column was not 
at all the sort of thing that was likely to be set up in 
Trafalgar Square.” 

Basil Grant shook all over with a sort of silent 


laughter, hut did not otherwise move. 


' That’s rather good,” he said; “ but, of course, 
logic like that’s not what is really wanted. It’s a 
question of spiritual atmosphere. It’s not a criminal 
letter.” 
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“ It is. It’s a matter of fact,” cried the other in an 
agony of reasonableness. 

“ Facts,” murmured Basil, like one mentioning 
some strange, far-off animals, “ how facts obscure the 
truth. I may be silly—in fact, I’m off my head—but 
I never could believe in that man—what’s his name, 
in those capital stories?—Sherlock Holmes. Every 
derail points to something, certainly; but generally 
to the wrong thing. Facts point in all directions, it 
seems to me, like the thousands of twigs on a tree. 
It’s only the life of the tree that has unity and goes 
up—only the green blood that springs, like a fountain, 
at the stars.” 

“ But what the deuce else can the letter be but 
criminal? ” 

“ We have eternity to stretch our legs in,” replied 
the mystic. “ It can be an infinity of things. I haven’t 
seen any of them—I’ve only seen the letter. I look at 
that, and say it’s not criminal.” 

“ Then what’s the origin of it? ” 

“ I haven’t the vaguest idea.” 

“ Then why don’t you accept the ordinary explana¬ 
tion? ” 

Basil continued for a little to glare at the coals, and 
seemed collecting his thoughts in a humble and even 
painful way. Then he said: 

“ Suppose you went out into the moonlight. Sup¬ 
pose you passed through silent, silvery streets and 
squares until you came into an open and deserted 
space, set with a few monuments, and you beheld one 
dressed as a ballet girl dancing in the argent glim¬ 
mer. And suppose you looked, and saw it was a man 
disguised. And suppose you looked again, and saw 
it was Lord Kitchener. What would you think? ” 
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He paused a moment, and went on: 

“ You could not adopt the ordinary explanation. 
The ordinary explanation of putting on singular 
clothes is that you look nice in them; you would not 
think that Lord Kitchener dressed up like a ballet girl 
out of ordinary personal vanity. You would think it 
much more likely that he inherited a dancing mad¬ 
ness from a great-grandmother; or had been hyp¬ 
notized at a seance; or threatened by a secret society 
with death if he refused the ordeal. With Baden- 
Powell, say, it might be a bet—but not with Kit¬ 
chener. I should know all that, because in my public 
days I knew him quite well. So I know that letter 
quite well, and criminals quite well. It’s not a crimi¬ 
nal’s letter. It’s all atmospheres.” And he closed his 
eyes and passed his hand over his forehead. 

Rupert and the Major were regarding him with a 
mixture of respect and pity. The former said : 

“ Well, I’in going, anyhow, and shall continue to 
think—until your spiritual mystery turns up—that a 
man who sends a note recommending a crime, that is, 
actually a crime that is actually carried out, at least 
tentatively, is, in all probability, a little casual in his 
moral tastes. Can I have that revolver? ” 

“ Certainly,” said Basil, getting up. “ But I am 
coming with you.” And lie flung an old cape or 
cloak round him, and took a sword-stick from the 
corner. 

“You!” said Rupert, with some surprise, “you 
scarcely ever leave your hole to look at anything on 
the face of the earth.” 

Basil fitted on a formidable old white hat. 

“ I scarcely ever,” he said, with an unconscious and 
colossal arrogance, “ hear of anything on the face of 
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the earth that I do not understand at once, without 
going to see it.” 

And he led the way out into the purple night. 

We four swung along the flaring Lambeth streets, 
across Westminster Bridge, and along the Embank¬ 
ment in the direction of that part of Fleet Street 
which contained Tanner’s Court. The erect, black 
figure of Major Brown, seen from behind, was a quaint 
contrast to the hound-like stoop and flapping mantle 
of young Rupert Grant, who adopted, with childlike 
delight, all the dramatic poses of the detective of 
fiction. 7 he finest among his many fine qualities was 
his boyish appetite for the colour and poetry of Lon¬ 
don. Basil, who walked behind, with his face turned 
blindly to the stars, had the look of a somnambulist. 

Rupert paused at the corner of Tanner’s Court, with 
a quiver of delight at danger, and gripped Basil’s 
revolver in his greatcoat pocket. 

“ Shall we go in now? ” he asked. 

Not get police? asked Major Brown, glancing 
sharply up and down the street. 

“ 1 am not sure,” answered Rupert, knitting his 
brows. ‘‘Of course, it’s quite clear, the things all 
crooked. But there are three of us, and_” 

“ I shouldn’t get the police,” said Basil in a queer 
voice. Rupert glanced at him and stared hard. 

“ Basil,” he cried, “ you’re trembling. What’s the 
matter—are you afraid? ” 

“Cold, perhaps,” said the Major, eyeing him. 
There was no doubt that he was shaking. 

At last, after a few moments’ scrutiny, Rupert broke 
into a curse. 

‘‘You’re laughing,” he cried. “I know that con¬ 
founded, silent, shaky laugh of yours. What the 
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deuce is the amusement. Basil? Here we are, all three 
of us, within a yard of a den of ruffians-” 

“ But I shouldn’t call the police,” said Basil. “ We 
four heroes are quite equal to a host,” and he con¬ 
tinued to quake with his mysterious mirth. 

Rupert turned with impatience and strode swiftly 
down the court, the rest of us following. When he 
reached the door of No. 14 he turned abruptly, the 
revolver glittering in his hand. 

” Stand close,” he said in the voice of a commander. 
“ The scoundrel may he attempting an escape at this 
moment. We must fling open the door and rush in.” 

'I he four of us cowered instantly under the arch¬ 
way, rigid, except for the old judge and his convulsion 
of merriment. 

“ Now,” hissed Rupert Grant, turning his pale face 
and burning eyes suddenly over his shoulder, “ when 
I say 1 Four,’ follow me with a rush. If I say ‘ Hold 
him,’ pin the fellows down, whoever they arc. If I 
say ‘ Srop,’ stop. I shall say that if there arc more 
than three. If they attack us I shall empty my revol¬ 
ver on them. Basil, have your sword-stick ready. Now 
—one, two, three, four! ” 

With the sound of the word the door burst open, 
and we fell into the room like an invasion, only to 
stop dead. 

rhe room, which was an ordinary and neatly- 
appointed office, appeared, at the first glance, to he 
empty. But on a second and more careful glance, we 
saw seated behind a very large desk with pigeon-holes 
and drawers of bewildering multiplicity, a small man 
with a black waxed moustache, and the air of a very 
average clerk, writing hard. He looked up as wc came 
to a standstill. 
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“ Did you knock? ” he asked pleasantly. “ I 
am sorry if I did not hear. What can I do for 
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you? 

There was a doubtful pause, and then, by general 
consent, the Major himself, the victim of the outrage, 
stepped forward. 

The letter was in his hand, and he looked unusually 
grim. 

“ Is your name P. G. Northover? ” he asked. 

That is my name,” replied the other, smiling. 

I think,” said Major Brown, with an increase in 
the dark glow of his face, “ that this letter was written 
by you.” And with a loud clap he struck open the 
letter on the desk with his clenched fist. The man 
called Northover looked at it with unaffected interest, 
and merely nodded. 

“ Well, sir.” said the Major, breathing hard, “ what 
about that? ” 

What about it. precisely,” said the man with the 
moustache. 

I am Major Brown,” said that gentleman sternly. 

Northover bowed. “ Pleased to meet you, sir. What 
have you to say to me? ” 

" Say! ’ cried the Major, loosing a sudden tempest; 
“ why, I want this confounded thing settled. I 
want-” 

" Certainly, sir,” said Northover, jumping up with 
a slight elevation of the eyebrows, “ Will you take a 
chair for a moment.” And he pressed an electric bell 
just above him, which thrilled and tinkled in a room 
beyond. The Major put his hand on the back of the 
chair offered him, but stood chafing and beating the 
floor with his polished boot. 

The next moment an inner glass door was opened, 
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and a fair, weedy, young man, in a frock-coat, entered 
from within. 

“ Mr. Hopson,” said Northover, “ this is Major 
Brown. Will you please finish that thing for him I 
gave you this morning and bring it in? ” 

‘‘Yes, sir,” said Mr. Hopson, and vanished like 
lightning. 

“ You will excuse me, gentlemen,” said the egregi¬ 
ous Northover, with his radiant smile, “ if I continue 
to work until Mr. Hopson is ready. I have some books 
that must be cleared up before I get away on my holi¬ 
day to-morrow. And we all like a whiff of the country, 
don’t we? Ha! ha! ” 

'l he criminal took up his pen with a childlike laugh, 
and a silence ensued; a placid and busy silence on the 
part of Mr. P. G. Northover, a raging silence on the 
part of everybody else. 

At length the scratching of Northovcr’s pen in the 
stillness was mingled with a knock at the door, almost 
simultaneous with the turning of the handle, and 
Mr. Hopson came in again with the same silent 
rapidity, placed a paper before his principal, and 
disappeared again. 

The man at the desk pulled and twisted his spiky 
moustache for a few moments as he ran his eye up 
and down the paper presented to him. He took up 
his pen, with a slight, instantaneous frown, and 
altered something, muttering—“ Careless.” Then he 
read it again with the same impenetrable reflective¬ 
ness, and finally handed it to the frantic Brown, whose 
hand was beating the devil’s tattoo on the back of the 
chair. 


“ I think you will find that all right. Major,” he said 
briefly. 
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The Major looked at it; whether he found it all 
right or not will appear later, but he found it like 
this: 


Major Brown to P. G. Northover 



£ 

s. 

d. 

January 1, to account rendered 

May 9, to potting and embedding of 

5 

6 

O 

200 pansies .... 

2 

0 

O 

To cost of trolley with flowers . 

0 

l 5 

O 

To hiring of man with trolley . 

To hire of house and garden for one 

0 

5 

O 

day . 

To furnishing of room in peacock 

1 

0 

O 

curtains, copper ornaments, etc. 

3 

0 

O 

To salary of Miss Jameson 

1 

0 

O 

To salary of Mr. Plover 

1 

0 

O 

Total . 

£14 

6 

O 


A remittance will oblige. 


“ What.” said Brown, after a dead pause, and with 
eyes that seemed slowly rising out of his head. “ What 
in heaven’s name is this? ” 

“What is it?” repeated Northover. cocking his 
eychrow with amusement. “ It’s your account, of 
course.” 

“ My account! ” The Major’s ideas appeared to be 
in a vague stampede. “ My account. And what have 
I got to do with it? ” 

“ Well,” said Northover, laughing outright, “ natur¬ 
ally I prefer you to pay it.” 

The Major’s hand was still resting on the back of 
the chair as the words came. He scarcely stirred other¬ 
wise, but he lifted the chair bodily into the air with 
one hand and hurled it at Northover’s head. 
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The legs crashed against the desk, so that North- 
over only got a blow on the elbow as he sprang up 
with clenched fists, only to be seized by the united 
rush of the rest of us. 7 he chair had fallen clattering 
on the empty floor. 

“ Let me go, you scamps,” he shouted. " Let 
me-” 

" Stand still,” cried Rupert authoritatively. “ Major 
Brown’s action is excusable. The abominable crime 
you have attempted-” 

“ A customer has a perfect right,” said Northover 
hotly, “ to question an alleged overcharge, but con¬ 
found it all, not to throw furniture.” 

“ What, in God’s name, do you mean by your cus¬ 
tomers and overcharges? ” shrieked Major Brown, 
whose keen feminine nature, steady in pain or danger, 
became almost hysterical in the presence of a long 
and exasperating mystery. “Who are you? I’ve 
never seen you or your insolent tomfool bills. I know 
one of your cursed brutes tried to choke me-” 

“ Mad,” said Northover, gazing blankly round; “ all 
of them mad. I didn’t know they travelled in quar¬ 
tettes.” 


“ Lnough of this prevarication,” said Rupert; “ your 
crimes arc discovered. A policeman is stationed at 
the corner of the court. Though only a private detec¬ 
tive myself, I will take the responsibility of telling you 

that anything you say-” 

“ Mad,” repeated Northover, with a weary air. 

And at this moment, for the first time, there struck 


in among them the strange, sleepy voice of Basil 
Grant. 


“ Major Brown,” he said, “ may I ask you a ques¬ 
tion? ” 
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The Major turned his head with an increased 
bewilderment. 

“You? ” he cried; “certainly, Mr. Grant.” 

“ Can you tell me,” said the mystic, with sunken 
head and lowering hrow, as he traced a pattern in the 
dust with his sword-stick, “ can you tell me what was 
the name of the man who lived in your house before 
you? ” 

The unhappy Major was only faintly more dis¬ 
turbed by this last and futile irrelevancy, and he 
answered vaguely: 

“ Yes, I think so; a man named Gurney something 
—a name with a hyphen—Gurney-Brown; that was 

“ And when did the house change hands? ” said 
Basil, looking up sharply. His strange eyes were 
burning brilliantly. 

“ I came in last month,” said the Major. 

And at the mere word the criminal Northover 
suddenly fell into his great office chair and shouted 
with a volleying laughter. 

“ Oh! it's too perfect—it’s too exquisite,” he gasped, 
^beating the arms with his fists. He was laughing 
dcafeningly; Basil Grant was laughing voicelessly; and 
the rest of us only felt that our heads were like 
weathercocks in a whirlwind. 

“ Confound it, Basil,” cried Rupert, stamping. “ If 
you don’t want me to go mad and blow your meta¬ 
physical brains out, tell me what all this means? ” 

/ Northover rose. 

f “ Permit me, sir, to explain,” he said. “ And, first 
of all, permit me to apologize to you, Major Brown, 
for a most abominable and unpardonable blunder, 
which has caused you menace and inconvenience, in 
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which, if you will allow me to say so, you have 
behaved with astonishing courage and dignity. Of 
course you need not trouble about the bill. We will 
stand the loss.” And, tearing the paper across, he 
flung the halves into the waste-paper basket and 
bowed. 

Poor Brown’s face was still a picture of distraction. 
“ But I don’t even begin to understand,” he cried. 
“ What bill? what blunder? what loss? ” 

Mr. P. G. Northovcr advanced in the centre of the 
room, thoughtfully, and with a great deal of uncon¬ 
scious dignity. On closer consideration, there were 
apparent about him other things beside a screwed 
moustache, especially a lean, sallow face, hawk like, 
and not without a careworn intelligence. Then he 
looked up abruptly. 

“ Do you know where you are, Major? ” he said. 

“God knows I don’t,” said the warrior, with 
fervour. 

“You arc standing,” replied Northover, “in the 
office of the Adventure and Romance Agency, 
Limited.” 


“And what’s that?” blankly inquired Brown. 
The man of business leaned over the back of the 


chair, and fixed his dark eyes on the other’s face. 

“ Major,” said he, “ did you ever, as you walked 
along the empty street upon some idle afternoon, feel 
the utter hunger for something to happen—some¬ 
thing, in the splendid words of Walt Whitman: 

' Something pernicious and dread; something far 
removed from a puny and pious life; something un¬ 
proved; something in a trance; something loosed from 
its anchorage, and driving free.’ Did you ever feel 
that?” 
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“ Certainly not,” said the Major shortly. 

“ Tllcn I must explain with more elaboration,” said 
Mr. Northovcr, with a sigh. “The Adventure and 
Romance Agency has been started to meet a great 
modern desire. On every side, in conversation and in 
literature, we hear of the desire for a larger theatre of 
events—for something to waylay us and lead us splen¬ 
didly astray. Now the man who feels this desire for 
a varied life pays a yearly or a quarterly sum to the 
Adventure and Romance Agency; in return, the 
Adventure and Romance Agency undertakes to sur¬ 
round him with startling and w eird events. As a 
man is leaving his front door, an excited sweep 
approaches him and assures him of a plot against his 
life, he gets into a cab, and is driven to an opium 
den; he receives a mysterious telegram or a dramatic 
visit, and is immediately in a vortex of incidents. A 
\eiy picturesque and moving story is first written by 
one of the staff of distinguished novelists who are at 
present hard at work in the adjoining room. Yours, 
Major Brown (designed by our Mr. Grigsby), I con¬ 
sider peculiarly forcible and pointed; it is almost a 
pity you did not sec the end of it. I need scarcely 
explain further the monstrous mistake. Your pre¬ 
decessor in your present house, Mr. Gurney-Brown, 
was a subscriber to our agency, and our foolish clerks, 
ignoring alike the dignity of the hyphen and the glory 
of military rank, positively imagined that Major 
Brown and Mr. Gurney-Brown were the same person. 
Thus you were suddenly hurled into the middle of 
another mans story.” 

‘‘How on earth does the thing work?” asked 
Rupert Grant, with bright and fascinated eyes. 

“ We believe that we are doing a noble work,” said 
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Northover warmly. “ It has continually struck us 
that there is no element in modern life that is more 
lamentable than the fact that the modern man has 
to seek all artistic existence in a sedentary state. If 
he wishes to float into fairyland, he reads a hook; if 
he wishes to dash into the thick of battle, he reads a 
book; if he wishes to soar into heaven, he reads a 
book; if he wishes to slide down the banisters, he reads 
a book. We give him these visions, hut we give him 
exercise at the same time, the necessity of leaping 
from wall to wall, of fighting strange gentlemen, of 
running down long streets from pursuers—all healthy 
and pleasant exercises. We give him a glimpse of that 
great morning world of Robin Hood or the Knights 
Errant, when one great game was played under the 
splendid sky. We give him hack his childhood, that 
godlike time when we can act stories, be our owns 
heroes, and at the same instant dance and dream.” 

Basil gazed at him curiously. The most singular 
psychological discovery had been reserved to the end, 
for as the little business man ceased speaking he had 
the blazing eyes of a fanatic. 

Major Brown received the explanation with com¬ 
plete simplicity and good humour. 

“ Of course; awfully dense, sir,” he said. “ No 
doubt at all, the scheme excellent. But I don't 

think-” He paused a moment, and looked dreamily 

out of the window. “ I don’t think you will find me 
in it. Somehow, when one’s seen—seen the thing 
itself, you know—blood and men screaming, one feels 
about having a little house and a little hobby; in the 
Bible, you know, ‘There remaincth a rest.’” 

Northover bowed. Then after a pause, he said: 

“ Gentlemen, may I offer you my card. If any of 
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the rest of you desire, at any time, to communicate 
with me, despite Major Brown’s view of the 
matter-” 

“ I should he obliged for your card, sir,” said the 
Major, in his abrupt hut courteous voice. “ Pay for 
chair.” 

The agent for Romance and Adventure handed his 
card, laughing. 

It ran, “ P. G. Northover, B.A., C.Q.T., Adventure 
and Romance Agency, 14 Tanner’s Court, Fleet 
Street.” 

“ What on earth is ‘ C.Q.T.? ’ ” asked Rupert Grant, 
looking over the Major’s shoulder. 

“ Don’t you know? ” returned Northover. “ Haven’t 
you ever heard of the Club of Queer Trades? ” 

“There seems to he a confounded lot of funny 
things we haven’t heard of,” said the little Major 
reflectively. “ What’s this one? ” 

“The Club of Queer Trades is a society consisting 
exclusively of people who have invented some new and 
curious way of making money. I was one of the 
earliest members.” 

“ You deserve to be,” said Basil, taking up his great 
white hat, with a smile, and speaking for the last time 
that evening. 

When they had passed out the Adventure and 
Romance agent wore a queer smile, as he trod down 
the fire and locked his desk up. “ A fine chap, that 
Major; when one hasn’t a touch of the poet one stands 
some chance of being a poem. But to think of such a 
clockwork little creature of all people getting into the 
nets of one of Grigsby’s tales,” and he laughed out 
aloud in the silence. 

Just as the laugh echoed away, there came a sharp 
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knock at the door. An owlish head, with dark mous¬ 
taches, was thrust in, with deprecating and somewhat 
absurd inquiry. 

“What! back again, Major? ” cried Northover in 
surprise. “ What can I do for you? ” 

I he Major shuffled feverishly into the room. 

It s horribly absurd,” he said. “ Something must 
have got started in me that I never knew before. But 
upon my soul I feel the most desperate desire to know 
the end of it all.” 

“ The end of it all? ” 

\ es,” said the Major, “ ‘ Jackals,’ and the title- 
deeds, and 4 death to Major Brown.’ ” 

The agent’s face grew grave, but his eyes were 
amused. 

“ I am terribly sorry, Major,” said he, “ but what 
you ask is impossible. I don’t know any one I would 
sooner oblige than you; but the rules of the agency 
arc strict. The Adventures arc confidential: you arc 
an outsider; I am not allowed to let you know an inch 
more than I can help. I do hope you understand-” 

“ There is no one,” said Brown, 44 who understands 
discipline better than I do. Thank you very much. 
Good-night.” 

And the little man withdrew for the last time. 


He married Miss Jameson, the lady with the red 
hair and the green garments. She was an actress, 
employed (with many others) by the Romance 
Agency; and her marriage with the prim old veteran 
caused some stir in her languid and intcllectualized 
set. She always replied very quietly that she had met 
scores of men who acted splendidly in the charades 
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provided for them by Northover, but that she had 
only met one man who went down into a coal-cellar 
when he really thought it contained a murderer. 

The Major and she are living as happily as birds, 
in an absurd villa, and the former has taken to 
smoking. Otherwise he is unchanged—except, per¬ 
haps, there are moments when, alert and full of 
feminine unselfishness as the Major is by nature, he 
falls into a trance of abstraction. Then his wife 
recognizes with a concealed smile, by the blind look 
in his blue eyes, that he is wondering what were the 
title-deeds, and why he was not allowed to mention 
jackals. But, like so many old soldiers, Brown is reli¬ 
gious, and believes that he will realize the rest of those 
purple adventures in a better world. 

G. K. Chesterton —The Club of Queer Trades. 
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1. THE SHIP THAT FOUND HERSELF 


Rudyakd Kiplikc, born 30 December, 1865, in Bombay, was edu¬ 
cated at the United Services College, Westward Ho, the scene of 
his school story Stalky & Co. He left school at seventeen and 
returned to India to become a journalist. He began his literary 
career in 1886 with Departmental Ditties, a volume of light, 
satirical verse; but during the next two years he wrote many 
volumes of talcs, notably Plain Tales from the Hills, Soldiers 
Three and Wee Willie Winkie, which brought him great reputa¬ 
tion in India—a reputation which soon spread to the rest of the 
English-speaking world. “ His name,” says his biographer, 
Hilton Brown, “ resounded through the temple of English Litera¬ 
ture and the explosion of his genius rocked its walls. He spent 
two years in travelling all over the world and then settled in 
England, where he found himself famous. In 1890 he produced 
another volume of talcs, perhaps his best, under the title Life’s 
Handicap, and in the next year his first novel The Light that 
Failed. In 1894-5 * 1C opened up a new vein with The Jungle 
Books, masterly stories of animal life that continue to delight 
children and grown-ups of every age. Scarcely a year passed 
until 1910 without something from his pen, novels, patriotic 
(some called it '* jingoistic ") verse, books for children—notably 
The Just-So Stories and two volumes of stories that breathe life 
into the dry bones of English History, Puck of Pook’s Hill and 
Rewards and Fairies, and several collections of short stories, The 
Day’s Work, Traffics and Discoveries and Actions and Reactions. 
Another volume of talcs, A Diversity of Creatures, appeared dur¬ 
ing World War I, in which Kipling lost his only son, an officer 
in the Irish Guards. The achievements of this regiment he com¬ 
memorated in The Irish Guards in the Great War, compiled from 
diaries and regimental papers. Kipling received many honours, 
including the Nobel Prize for Literature in 1907. He died in 
January 1036. 

Naturally the work of an author of such versatility and fer¬ 
tility has been judged unequal. Much of his verse—he was 
dubbed “ the poet of Imperialism"—is outmoded, and sounds 
strangely blatant and vainglorious, or cheaply sentimental to 
modern ears: there is too much “ beating of the drums ” and 
“ rattling of the sabres ” about it, and many of the sentiments 
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that inspired it are now unpopular. Opinion, too, is divided 
about his novels. But there is no doubt at all that his genius— 
for such it unquestionably was—found best expression in the 
short story, and few would disagree with John Masefield's judge¬ 
ment that “ lie wrote some of the best short stories ever written.” 

Kipling's sphere of interest was the British Empire, and all the 
people and things that have helped to make it great—from the 
men and women in high places to the bombardier in a lonely 
frontier post or the humblest deck-hand on a tramp steamer 
ploughing the seven seas. He delig hts j n the man of jiction, 
whether he be engine-driver or empire-builder. He is n eve r 
obsessed, like many modern novelists, with the psychological 
i ntro spections of the individual character. This attitude is 
reflected in his prose style, which is direct, vigorous, virile, vivid; < 
he writes with relish and gusto, with a keen eye for colour, and 
nimement, a keen ear for sound and often with a boisterous 
••'humour. All that Kipling writes pulsates with life, and lie would 
be a dull dog indeed who is insensible to its infectious rhythm. 

In “The Ship That Found Herself,” taken from The I*iy's Work, 
many of these qualities will be manifest; but note also the 
originality of its conception. Few writers but Kipling could have 
made such a stirring story from similar material. 

Lucania: The Lucania and her sister-ship the Campania were 
Cunard liners of 13,000 tons, launched towards the end of the 
nineteenth century. They were the precursors of the more 
famous Mauretania and the ill-fated 'Lusitania, 
modulus: measure. 

hiking: a colloquialism for heaving or hoisting. 

Oyez . . . Know ye by these presents: the town-crier’s introduc¬ 
tory formula. Know . . . presents is a translation of a Latin 
legal tag, presents meaning “ facts or information here produced.” 
paresis: according to the dictionary means “ partial paralysis," 
but the whole refrain is probably only a nonsensical jingle. 


2 . CAPTAIN SHARKEY; HOW THE GOVERNOR OF 

SAINT KITT S CAME HOME 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle (b. 1859, d. 1930) studied and took his 
degree in medicine at Edinburgh University. It was from the 
lectures of one of his tutors there that he first conceived the 
possibility of the scientific and logical approach to the solution 
of criminal problems. Thus he was inspired to create Sherlock 
Holmes and to set a fashion in detective fiction which has been 
followed by hosts of others, since A Study in Scarlet first intro¬ 
duced in 1887 the famous amateur detective to the reading public. 
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One suspects, however, that the attraction to the public of the 
Adventures of Sherlock Holmes lay not so much in the detective’s 
deductive (or rather inductive) methods of criminal investigation 
as in Ins mannerisms and eccentricities, and in the interplay 
between him and his foil, the other equally famous character 
Dr. Watson, who was not such a fool as Holmes would make him 
out to l>e. Indeed it is not unlikely that Conan Doyle, the son 
and grandson of famous caricaturists, means his portrait of 
Holmes ns a caricature. 

Conan Doyle will probably be remembered most as the creator 
of Sherlock Holmes: but his literary reputation rests on more 
solid grounds. He wrote several sound historical romances, 
notably hlicah Clarke, Sir Nigel , The White Company , The 
Exploits of Brigadier Gerard and Rodney Stone. In them he 
took particular pains to get his historical and geographical back¬ 
ground and atmosphere correct, with the result that they give 
vi\id and truthful pictures of the periods represented. Moreover, 
they are all good stories. 

Indeed Conan Doyle’s flair for a good story is the paramount 
reason for his popularity. Throughout his life he was in great 
demand as a writer of short stories for the Strand and other 
magazines, and vast numbers of readers looked forward to them 
eagerly month by month. These have l>cen collected in an omni¬ 
bus volume, and the table of contents gives some idea of their 
variety—Tales of the Sea, of the King and the Camp, of Mystery, 
Terror or the Unseen, and of Adventure in every age, and Talcs 
of Pirates. Most of the last named arc concerned with Captain 
Sharkey , and this is one. 

SAINT KI'l'T'S: St. Christopher's, one of the Leeward Islands 

and a British West Indian Colonv. 

Ishtnaels: outcasts, outlaws: see Genesis xvi. 
lobscouse: meat stewed with vegetables and ship’s biscuit. 
salrnagundy: chopped meat, anchovies, eggs, onions, etc. 
do the rogue's hornpipe: a nautical euphemism for hanging. 
Ramillies wig: a wig with a long plaited tail, so called in honour 

of Marlborough’s victory in 1706. 
quartan: recurring every third day. 
pyrexy: fever. 

pithed: having the spinal cord pierced or severed. 

3 . THE GHOST SHIP 

Little is known about the author, Richard Barham Middleton, 
(b. 1882, d. 1911). For ghost stories in general, see the notes 
(p. 234) on story no. 10. 
g entrice: the obsolete form of gentry. 
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4 . THE GIFT OF THE MAGI 

William Sydney Porter (“ O. Henry ”) was born in North 
Carolina in 1867. After a rudimentary education at the hands 
of his aunt, he spent five years as assistant in an uncle’s drug¬ 
store in his home town and became a voracious reader of “ penny 
dreadfuls.” When his health failed in 1882, a friend took him 
away to a ranch in Texas, where he came under the influence of 
a man who taught him strength of will, kindness and zesr for 
life and whom he frequently introduces as a character into his 
later stories. 1887-91 saw him at Austin, the capital of Texas, 
in the General Land Office. There he married a girl of seven¬ 
teen. He became popular as a singer, writer, skctchcr and mimic, 
but above all he loved to go “ bumming ” (or “ slumming ” as 
we call it on this side of the Atlantic). For a time he ran a local 
paper. The Rolling Stone, after his sketches had obtained him 
admission to the journalistic world of Houston, the principal city 
of Texas. In 1895 he was charged with embezzling the funds of 
a bank where he had been employed, and he fled in fright to 
Honduras. When he returned, it was to find his wife dying and 
a term of imprisonment awaiting him. After this troublous time, 
his stories began to gain in popularity. He wrote in New York 
for The World and from 1907 till his death in 1910 a collection 
of his stories came from the press each year. Although an irre¬ 
pressible humorist, he, like Dickens, whom he admired so much, 
was always on the side of the poor, hungry and oppressed. 

He was only forty-three when he died of a slow and wasting 
disease. He died with a jest on his lips. “ Don’t turn down the 
light,” he said, and then, remembering the refrain of a popular 
song, he added: "I’m afraid to go home in the dark.” 

O. Henry has suffered from his imitators. His slickness, his 
particular brands of humour and pathos, his constructive skill, 
and some of his “ tricks ”—his quickness in getting off the mark, 
and his surprise ending—lend themselves readily to superficial 
imitation. 


5 . ARKETALL 

The Hon. Harold Nicolson, son of the first Baron Carnock, was 
born in 1886 at Tehran, Persia, where his father was at the 
British Embassy. He was educated at Wellington and Balliol. The 
greater part of his life has been spent in the Diplomatic Service, 
for his father was afterwards Ambassador in Spain and Russia, 
and he himself was in the service from 1909 to 1929. During 
that period, he was attached to the British Delegation at the 
Peace Conference at Versailles in 1919 and accompanied Lord 
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Curzon in 1922-3 to Lausanne on his mission to negotiate peace 
with Turkey. He also served for three years in the Embassy at 
Berlin. 

In 19^0 he was employed on the Editorial staff of the Evening 
Standard. He entered the House of Commons as a National 
Labour Member for West Leicester, and was Under-Secretary at 
the Ministry of Information in Mr. Churchill’s first Government. 
In 1948 he unsuccessfully contested a by-election at Croydon as 
a Labour candidate. He was a Governor of the B.B.C., 1941-6. 

Harold Nicolson is probably best known to the general public 
as one of the most attractive and successful broadcast talkers. 
His slightly husky voice, his delightfully informal and natural 
mode of delivery and his infallible skill in using the right word 
contribute greatly to his success. His talks on l>ooks, on people 
and things in contemporary life, and on the proceedings at the 
recent Peace Conference in Paris will be long remembered. In 
them he showed the qualities which have contributed to making 
his written work so attractive: wit, urbanity, the ability in a few 
deft and colourful touches to re-create a scene, to recapture an 
atmosphere, to read a character or to hit off a mannerism or 
eccentricity, and skill in the selection of words which vividly, 
humorously and often affcctingly bring back the past. His latest 
broadcast talk on Lord Curzon, in the Sunday night 0 Great 
Men ” series, vividly and sympathetically recalled that great, but 
rather strange and alarming, personage. The story, reprinted 
here from Some People, is a cleverly drawn vignette of Curzon, 
though its title is taken from his valet. 

Nicolson had previously (1923) written a biography and critical 
study of l^ord Tennyson, by far the best, in my opinion, for, 
until I read it, I never felt I understood the poet. But Some 
People is a collection of sketches built up around a typical per¬ 
sonality, half true, half mythical, and introducing bits of auto¬ 
biography and personal reminiscences. They arc what might be 
called chapters in " indirect autobiography.Lately he has 
planned a series of volumes under the general title of hi Search 
of the Past, and each of them will be concerned with some inter¬ 
esting figure, who was known personally to the author, and whose 
character and career will be treated, partly in narrative form, 
and partly in terms of his own memory and states of mind.. In 
this way he hopes to be able to record the changes, in ethical, 
political and social conditions during his life-time. The first of 
these volumes, Helen's Touer , the central figure of which is Lord 
Dufferin, takes us from 1892 to 1902. It appeared in 1937. 

The Gordon hotels: in Bloomsbury. 

disastrous: The mark over the “a" is intended to represent 

Curzon'6 pronunciation: where most southerners say, for 
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example, grass (grahss), Curzon and his fcIlow-Yorkshircmcn 

say grass. 

such official Narcissism: Narcissus was the youth in Greek 
legend who became enamoured of his own reflected image. 
There is something comical about Curzon’s having a passport 
signed by himself as Foreign Secretary. 
huissiers: somewhat glorified commissionaires. 

Evian: mineral water. 

Saratoga trunk: a large, usually lady’s, travelling trunk, so-called 
from the fashionable New York watering-place. 
strapontin: a folding, tip-up scat, such as is found in taxis and 
large motor-cars for the use of extra passengers. 

Chambord, Chcnonceaux and Blois: chateaux in the Loire valley. 
e’est incnarrable: it is unspeakable. 

C. THE LAND OF GREEN GINGER 

Ai.cernon Bi.ackwood (b. 1869) has had a varied career—farming 
in Canada, gold-digging, running a hotel, journalism for the 
New I ork Sun and the New York Times, and experimenting in 
the dried milk business. He began writing books in 1906: since 
then he has written many novels, plays and short stories, and he 
is one of the most accomplished exponents of eerie and macabre 
subjects. Readers will probably have heard him broadcasting 
many of his own short stories. 


7. MY CHRISTMAS BURGLARY _ 

Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch (b. 1863) was educated at Clifton and 
Trinity College, Oxford, and held the King Edward VII Chair of 
English Literature at Cambridge from 1912 till his death in 1944. 
“ Q ”s gospel, which as a literary critic and teacher he preached 
continually, was the essential identification of literature with 
civilized life: he believed literature to be an integral part of 
daily existence, and taught his pupils to approach it in that light. 
His advocacy of this doctrine gained greater force from the fact 
that he was himself an accomplished literary craftsman—the 
master of a clear and simple style, and a lyric poet, novelist and 
short-story writer of distinction.’ 

Q ” was ^ Cornishman—he lived in and loved the little port 
of Fowey, which he immortalized in Troy Town, The Delectable 
Duchy and Hockcn and Hunken, surely some of the most hilarious 
books in the language. Of his other novels, the immensely popu¬ 
lar Dead Man’s Rock, and the charming Ship of Stars and Shin¬ 
ing Ferry arc perhaps the best In general, he followed the 
Stevensonian tradition and possessed the genuine romantic 
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quality. He completed Stevenson’s unfinished romance. St. Ives. 

“Hi motus . . . jactu”: Virgil, Georgies iv, 86. “Yet all this 
tumult of soul and all this savagery of conflict (may he quelled 
and laid to rest) by the scattering of a little dust.” 

Samson's riddle: sec Judges xiv. 13, 14. 

syllabubs: a Cornish dish made of cream mixed with wine and 
sometimes solidified with gelatine. 

as leaves in Vallombrosa: sec Milton, Paradise Lost, i, 302. 


8. SILVER CIRCUS 

A. E. Coppard was born in 1878 at Folkestone, the son of a tailor 
and a housemaid. He left school at the age of nine and went 
to work as an errand boy in Whitechapel, and from twelve to 
fourteen was messenger for a Reuter agency in London. From 
that time till he was forty-one he worked as a clerk, first in a 
Brighton firm and later in an Oxford ironworks, and adopted 
professional sprinting as a hobby. He first began to write poetry 
in 1911. From 1916 to 1918 unpaid works of his were published 
in The Varsity , The Egoist and Pearson's Weekly . In 1919 he 
left work and took a cottage in the country: but literary work 
brought him only £66 in a year. He struggled on and after many 
refusals, the Golden Cockerel Press accepted his first collection 
of short stories, Adam and Eve and Pinch Me, which is now 
obtainable in a “ Penguin.” Since then he has written many 
poems and stories. 

The story here reprinted was published originally in The 
London Mercury . 

Pater nosier . . . : the opening jvords of the Lord's Prayer. 

Et ne nos . . . ; the closing words. 

{f. THE KEY 

A,E. W. Mason (b. 1865) was educated at Dnhvich College and 
Trinity College, Oxford. E. V. Lucas called him “one of the 
most fortunate of authors, for all life is to him an adventure 
and certainly there is no lack of adventure in the many romances, 
" thrillers," and detective stories which have made him the idol 
of the circulating libraries. After leaving Oxford he tried the 
stage and acted in Sir Frank Henson's company: this experience 
helped him later to write several successful plays and film 
scenarios. leaving the stage, he turned to writing. His first 
romances, The Courtship of Morrice Buckler, Miranda of the 
Balcony, The Four Feathers, and The Broken Road were imme¬ 
diate successes. Readers will remember that The Four Feathers 
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was recently dramatized in serial form and broadcast by the 
B.B.C. Then he turned to politics: he stood as a Liberal for 
Coventry in 1906 and was returned with a big majority. Sir 
James Barrie and E. V. Lucas were his tellers on that occasion, 
and afterwards Barrie, in his play What Every Woman Knows , 
made use of an incident which occurred after the Election result 
was announced. Mason, called on for a speech, could only find 
a short enough lull in the tumult of cheering which greeted him 
to utter, “ My constituents! ”—one of the shortest speeches on 
record! 

When World War I broke out he falsified his age in order to 
enlist, and received a commission in a cavalry regiment. He 
was afterwards seconded to the Secret Service, first in Spain and 
then in Mexico. Apart from these experiences he has travelled 
all over the world for fun or sport, and incidentally acquires local 
colour and background for the breath-taking and hair-raising 
adventures in which his heroes and villains chase each other to 
and from every quarter of the civilized and uncivilized globe. No 
wonder he has many curious experiences to relate: but, as E. V. 
Lucas says, he is not only a good talker, but a most stimulating 
listener, and “his laugh is famous in both hemispheres.” 

Mason has added another name to the list of famous detectives 
in fiction—Inspector Hanaud, whose investigations can be fol¬ 
lowed in At the Villa Rose , No Other Tiger, The Prisoner in the 
Opal, and The House in Lordship Lane . In the last of these 
I\Iason returns to his native Dulwich for the setting. 

Two other works of his deserve mention— The Witness for the 
Defence , a successful play, and Fire over England , a story of 
Drake and the Armada, which made an excellent film in techni¬ 
color. Some of his short stories have been collected in The Four 
Corners of the World and Dilemmas , from which 44 The Key ” 
is taken. 

“ Hombre! Sp. lit. M man a colloquial form of address or 
exclamation. 

Raisuli: a Moroccan bandit leader who first fought against and 
later made peace with the Spaniards. He retired to his strong¬ 
hold, Tazrut, where he was attacked by the leader of the Riffs, 
Abd-cl-Krim, and led captive to Adjir. There he died in April 
i9 2 5- 

claro: Sp. 44 of course.” 

10 . A SCHOOL STORY 

M. R. James (b. 1862, d. 1936) was educated at Eton and King’s 
College, Cambridge. He later became Provost of both of these 
foundations of King Henry VI, the latter from 1905 to 1918, the 
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former from 1918 uniil his death. He took high classical honours 
at Cambridge and devoted himself to the study of ancient manu¬ 
scripts. He catalogued the MSS. of the Fitzwilliam Museum at 
Cambridge, of which he was Director from 1893 to 1908. He 
then proceeded to one college library after another, to cathedral 
libraries, to that of the Palace of Lambeth, and to the private 
collections of Vales Thompson and Pierpont Morgan. Many 
thousands of manuscripts lay in these ancient libraries practically 
idle and wasted, and their owners often had but the vaguest 
knowledge of them: now, through Dr. James's monumental 
labours, the students of the world can find them out with com¬ 
parative ease. He was given honorary degrees by many univer¬ 
sities, and in 1930 he received the Order of Merit. 

At Cambridge Dr. James began the habit of writing a Ghost 
Story to read to his friends every Christmas, and periodically 
collections of these were published. Ghost Stories of an Anti¬ 
quary, Mote Ghost Stories, A Warning to the Curious, etc. The 
one story not written for Christmas reading was that which he 
wrote in 1923 for inchiNion in the miniature library of the Queen's 
Doll's House, presented to Her Majesty Queen Mary, and is 
appropriately called " The Haunted Doll’s House." Nearly all 
his stories have an antiquarian, archaeological or paleographic 
flavour, no doubt acquired from his researches in those directions. 
Many of them arc peculiarly gruesome, and have reference to 
early magic, giving an air strongly contrasting with modern 
matter-of-fact occurrences, which arc woven, in further contrast, 
into the weirdest interventions of supernatural agencies. 

His own recipe for successful ghost stories is worth examining. 
The following material has been compiled from two of his pre¬ 
faces : 

" The two most valuable ingredients arc the atmosphere and 
the nicely managed crescendo. . . . Introduce the actors in a 
placid way; let us sec them going about their ordinary business, 
undisturbed by forebodings, pleased with their surroundings; and 
into this calm environment let the ominous thing put out its 
head, unobtrusively at first, and then more insistently, until it 
holds the stage. 

“ As a rule, the setting should be fairly familiar, and the 
majority of the characters and their talk such as you may meet 
or hear any day. A slight haze of distance is desirable, but the 
setting should be modern enough for the ordinary reader to judge 
of Its naturalness for himself. A ghost story of which the scene 
is laid in the twelfth or thirteenth century may succeed in being 
romantic or poetical: it will never put the reader into the position 
of saying to himself, 1 If Pm not very careful, something of this 
kind may happen to me! ’ If a really remote date be chosen, 
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there is more than one way of bringing the reader in contact with 
it: the finding of documents about it may be made plausible; or 
you may begin with your apparition and go back over the years 
to tell the course of it. . . . Some degree of actuality is the charm 
of the best ghost stories; not a very insistent actuality, but one 
strong enough to allow the reader to identify himself with the 
patient. . . . The reader of an antique story may fall into the 
position of the mere spectator. 

Lastly . . . the ghost should be malevolent or odious: 
amiable and helpful apparitions arc all very well in fairy-tales 
or in local legends, but I have no use for them in a fictitious 
ghost story.’* 

mcmino librum vicum . . . meminiscimus patri tnco: the boys 
who wrote these examples perpetrated several bad “ howlers 
the Latin for " I remember my book ” and 44 We remember our 
father,” which are what the boys probably intended to trans¬ 
late, would be mcmini libri mei and remitiiscirnur patris nostri. 

11 . THE OLD LADY WITH THE TWO UMBRELLAS 

Stacy Aumonier (b. 1887, d. 1928) began his career as a decora¬ 
tive designer and landscape artist and was, at odd times, an actor 
and society entertainer. He was of Huguenot origin, and some¬ 
what Gallic in temperament, but his humour and outlook were 
essentially English. He had a great sense of character which 
enabled him to hit off successfully the odder and queerer types 
of humanity, and he has a dry and sometimes sardonic humour. 
Comedy, farce, tragedy, the ironic, the grotesque—he is equal to 
them all. John Galsworthy thought him 44 one of the best short- 
story writers of all lime ”—for readability and ease of style, broad 
sympathy and richness and precision of observation. 

Tartarin of Tarascon: a creation of Alphonse Daudet (1840-97), 
the French Dickens. He appears in three rollicking extrava¬ 
ganzas in which Daudet takes off his excitable fellow-Provcn- 
^als and their fondness for exaggeration and embroidery. 

12 . THE STORY OF YUNG CHANG 

In his recent autobiography Those Days , Mr. E. C. Bentley (of 
“Trent's Last Case” and “Clerihew” fame) wrote: “One day 
[in 1900 when he was on the staff of The Speaker ], turning over 
the books just come from the publishers, I lighted on . . . The 
Wallet of Kai Lung , by Ernest Bramah. It is gratifying to 
remember that I was one of the very first to chant the praises 
of that triumph of original humour. ... I must also have been 
among the first to buy a copy, for I presented Gilbert Chesterton 
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with one ns soon as I could get it. ... I do not know if Ernest 
Bramah ever dreamed of the keenness of joy that had been 
created by him in the bosoms of young men such as ourselves. 
If the book had not then the fame that it deserved, it was no 
fault of ours: we made no secret about what we thought about 
Kai Lung, then or ever afterwards. But . . . the Wallet is a 
classic now, and has long been/' 

Hilaire Belloc, who with G. K. Chesterton, was writing for 
The Sf/eaker at the same time, says that he docs not know how 
often he has read The Wallet of Kai Lung since he first had it 
sent to him by a friend (probably Mr. Bentley), or how many 
copies he has in his house, or how often he has given it as a 
present. He praises it as a work of art deliberately and clearly 
conceived and skilfully executed, selling out, with complete suc¬ 
cess, to produce a particular cllcct of subtle humour by the use 
of the Chinese convention in the English language and at the 
same time to produce a definite philosophical effect. 

The author’s real name was Ernest Bramah Smith and he 
died in 1942 at the age of seventy-four. During the whole of 
his career as a writer he preserved a strict incognito. Besides 
his three collections of Kai Lung stories— The Wallet of Kai Lung 
(from which this story is taken), Kai Lung's Golden Hours, and 
Kai Lung Unrolls his Mat —he has occasionally wandered into 
other fields, c.g. English Farming and a Guide to English Coins. 
And he, too, like Mason and Chesterton, wrote detective stories 
and created a new type of amateur detective in the character of 
Max Carrados. It is characteristic of him that he deliberately 
deprived Max Carrados of what might be regarded as the one 
essential gift of a detective—the sense of sight. In thus adding 
to the difficulties of construction of situation and plot by making 
his defective blind, he might seem to l>c going out of his way to 
invite incredulity on the part of the reader, but it is a tribute to 
Bramah's craftsmanship that he successfully surmounts all ob¬ 
stacles and leaves the reader convinced and satisfied. 

His Kai Lung stories stand in a class by themselves. Not only 
arc they a literary tour de force, but they also recreate the very 
world to which the short story traces its origin—that Eastern 
world where the professional story-teller would spread out his 
mat in the market-place, and, in flowing periods and flowery 
phrases, lure the bystanders to listen, and to pay for their 
entertainment. 

13 . THE TREMENDOUS ADVENTURES OF MAJOR BROWN 

C. K. Chester ton (b. 1874, d. 1936) was at St. Paul’s School with 
Mr. E. C. Bentley and there won the Milton poetry prize with a 
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poem on St. Francis Xavier. He studied art for a short time at 
the Slade School and there improved his strikingly original talent 
for decorative and grotesque drawing—a talent he used effectively 
in his illustrations to Bentley's Biography for Beginners. Then 
he turned to journalism, and the vivid originality of his work 
soon attracted attention. By 1900 he had achieved a prominent 
position in the rising generation of penmen. He wrote lyric 
poetry, some of which will certainly live, countless essays for 
The Daily News, the Illustrated London News and other journals, 
literary monographs on Browning and Dickens, plays, novels and 
short stories: there was no limit to his versatility. 

His first novel. The Napoleon of Notting Hill (1904), was "a 
story of the future, in which the sanctities of local patriotism were 
opposed to the rather over-blown imperialism of the Edwardian 
era. This was the first complete disclosure of all that was in him 
"a complicated riot of nonsensical fantasy and the gravest 
spiritual conviction.” The same theme—the poetry and romance 
.latent in a great city—is evident also in The Club of Queer Trades 

from which “The Tremendous Adventures of Major 
(Brown” is taken. 

Chesterton vigorously defended the traditional and conven¬ 
tional point of view, but he did so in a characteristically perverse 
way—he used the counter-attacking and challenging weapon of 
1 paradox, and thus startled his readers to a more vivid realization 
of the eternal and profound truths they had either arrogantly 
dismissed as obvious or ignorantly (and insolently) consigned to 
the dust-heap. 

Chesterton wrote a volume of essays called The Defendant, in 
which lie defended a number of things from Humility and 
Skeletons to I’ennv Dreadfuls and Detective Stories. For the last 
named he had a keen liking—a characteristic that linked him 
closely with everyday humanity. In 1911 he began writing them 
himself, and, as might be expected, they arc in a class bv them¬ 
selves. He made his amateur detective out of a Roman Catholic 
Priest, Father Brown, who brought to his investigation, not the 
^complicated, scientific, laboratory methods of a Dr. Thorndike, 
r l, t the disarming ingenuousness and the unsophisticated and 
unprejudiced imaginative vision of a child. Chesterton, indeed, 
it might be said, never grew up. It was, as he said, only the ' 
grown man who lived a life of make-believe, and had his head in 
a cloud. He lived in, and continually preached, the belief that 
only by being a child can one hope to enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 
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